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Your  Own  Spark 
Plug  —  And 
Proud  Of  It! 


You  are  the  world’s  luckiest 
young  people!  What  you  do, 
how  much  you  earn,  how  well 
you  live  depends  largely  on 
yourself. 

You  won’t  mind  starting  at 
the  bottom  because  you  know 
most  of  the  top  jobs  in  North 
Carolina  are  held  by  men 
who  started  right  there. 

Willingness  to  work  and 
venture  is  the  vital  spark  of 
our  system  of  free  opportun¬ 
ity. 


EDITORIAL 

in  lieu  of  defending  or  commend¬ 
ing  am  principle  or  anyone,  the 
commonplace  for  first  editorials  of 
the  past,  we  shall  simply  present 
our  reasons  for  this  issue  of  the 
ARCHIVE  and  introduce  to  you 
those  who  have  contributed  to  it. 

Our  cover  was  done  for  us  by 
Nancy  Wright,  a  junior  English 
major  and  a  former  student  of  Mr. 
Broderson’s  art  class.  If  the  face 
is  familiar,  it  belongs  to  Frank 
Wells,  red-haired,  hirsute  indivi¬ 
dual  who  modeled  for  our  artists 
until  we  selected  this  profile. 

Better  known  as  Chairman  of 
the  Judicial  Board,  Dick  Bevis  also 
shows  talents  in  the  literary  field. 
Dick  is  a  senior  political  science 
major,  a  Pi  Kappa  Phi,  and  author 
of  the  sketch  entitled,  “Fountain 
of  Youth”,  which  he  submitted  for 
admission  into  Dr.  Blackburn’s 
creative  writing  class.  (Incident¬ 
ally,  he  was  accepted.) 

Wally  Kaufman,  author  of  “My 
Time  Is  No  Time”  and  “A  Be¬ 
lieving  Doubt”,  is  no  newcomer 
to  the  ARCHIVE.  We  have  pub- 
lished  several  poems  out  of  his 
varied  life  and  voluminous  writings 
previously.  English  major  and  but 
a  sophomore,  he  displays  a  remark¬ 
able  talent. 

Two  freshman  poets,  Lorna 
Blane  and  John  Hartley,  show 
enough  prowess  to  find  themselves 
published  in  their  first  issue.  Fresh¬ 
man  Lou  May,  English  major  and 
member  of  Mr.  Broderson’s  design 
class,  appears  as  a  gifted  young 
artist  with  her  “Impression.” 

Neil  Hudson  was  an  English 
major,  Phi  Kappa  Sigma,  ARC¬ 
HIVE  essays  editor,  and  one  of 
Duke’s  eight  candidates  for  Rhodes 
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Scholarship  (until  he  swore  that 
we  should  publish  his  story,  sub¬ 
titled  “The  Grave-Robbers,”  over 
his  dead  body.) 

The  figure  study  was  done  by 
Mrs.  Kitty  Hyatt  Radford,  an  audi¬ 
tor  of  Mr.  Broderson’s  class.  One 
of  the  remarkable  aspects  of  this 
drawing  was  the  relatively  short 
time  it  took  her  to  capture  her 
mood  and  idea — eight  seconds. 

ATO  Joe  Goodman  displays  his 
ability  for  dialogue  in  his  story, 
“Nearer  to  the  Fire.”  Joe,  senior 
English  major,  wrote  this  for  Dr. 
Blackburn’s  class,  and  then,  for¬ 
tunately,  gave  it  to  us  to  read. 

It  is  obvious  why  Louella  Hick’s 
essay  on  Huxley  won  the  Erasmus 
Club  prize  two  years  ago.  Junior 
psychology  major  and  third  in  her 
class  scholastically,  this  Alspaugh 
junior  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  her 
perceptive  mind.  It  is  indeed  a  pri¬ 
vilege  to  be  able  to  publish  the 
talented  Miss  Hicks  in  this  issue. 

Our  poetry  editor,  Rhett  Ball, 
appears  for  the  first  time  as  author 
of  “Modern  Science  vs.  Human 
Values.”  Junior  transfer  from 
Sweet  Briar,  Rhett  is  no  newcomer 
to  the  poetry  scene,  however,  for 
as  far  back  as  high  school,  she  w'as 
winning  such  prizes  as  third  place 
in  the  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 
annual  contest  for  high  school 
students. 

We  feel  that  our  art  editor,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Page,  is  also  due  mention 
here;  that  her  job  is  well-done 
is  illustrated  in  this  issue.  Having 
taken  Dr.  Broderson’s  class  and  sev¬ 
eral  art  courses  in  high  school,  Vir¬ 
ginia  demonstrates  her  critical  abil¬ 
ity  by  her  selections.  In  later  issues, 
this  junior  political  science  and 
history  major  will  show  you  that 
her  creative  talents  are  also  laud¬ 
able. 
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Et  In  Arcadia  Ego 

THE  GRAVE-ROBBERS 


by  GEORGE  C.  HUDSON,  Jr. 


JIM  WOLFE  .  .  .  “Ce  nest  pas  taut  des  evenements  que  j’ai  curiosite,  que  de 
moi-meme.  Tel  se  croit  capable  de  tout ,  qni  devant  que  d’agir, 
recule  .  .  .  Ou’il  y  a  loin ,  entre  V imagination  et  le  fait!  .  .  .  Et  pas 
plus  prevoirait  tons  les  risques,  le  jeu  perdrait  tout  interet!  .  .  . 

Entre  V imagination  d’un  fait  et . ”  1 

Les  Caves  du  Vatican,  Andre  Gide 

BILL  KNOX  .  .  .  “Votre  doctrine  tue  le  tendre!”  “C’est  ce  qu’il  faut.”2 

L’lmmoraliste,  Andre  Gide 

ROBERT  .  .  .  “Je  nai  pas  eu  d’aventures.  II  m’est  arrive  des  histoires,  des  evene¬ 
ments,  des  incidents ,  tout  ce  qu’on  voudra.  Mais  pas  des  aventures 
.  .  .  Enfrn  je  m’etais  imagine  qu’d  de  certains  moments  ma  vie 
pouvait  prendre  line  qualite  rare  et  precieuse.  J!  n’etait  pas  besoin 
de  circonstances  extraordinaires:  je  demandais  tout  juste  un  pen 
de  rigueur.  Ma  vie  presente  n’a  rien  de  tres  brilliante.”3 4 

La  Nausee,  Jean  Paul  Sat  re 


NARRATOR  un  homme,  c’est  ton  jours  un  conteur  d’  histoires,  il  vit 

entoure  de  ses  histoires  et  des  histoires  d’autrui,  il  voit  tout  ce  aui 


lui  arrive  a  travers  eile;  et 
racontait.”  ’>  Ibid. 

"Who  hath  not  loiter'd  in  the  green  church  yard, 

And  let  his  spirit,  like  a  demon  mole, 

Work  through  the  clayey  soil  and  gravel  hard. 

To  see  skull,  coffin’d  bones,  and  funeral  stole, 

Pitying  each  form  that  hungry  Death  hath  marr’d. 

And  filling  it  once  more  with  human  soul?" 

John  Keats 

I  WATCHED  the  three  of  them  stand  there,  slightly 
bowed,  around  that  open  hole,  the  tall  one  leaning 
on  the  handle  of  a  long  spade,  resting  his  chin  on  his 
crossed  hands.  A  second  shadowed  form  stood  beside 
him,  his  shoulders  hunched  and  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  The  other  sat  on  a  mound  of  sandy  earth 
with  his  arms  wrapped  tightly  around  his  knees  and 
his  head  buried  against  his  chest.  They  were  slight 
shadows  against  the  scrawny  pine  trees  that  filtered 
the  light  of  the  waning  moon,  standing  as  if  caught  in 
a  moment  of  wierd  tableaux  and  arranged  as  if  in 
some  unreal  drama  on  a  stage  other  than  life.  Around 
them,  the  hillock  sloped  off  into  a  piney  swamp, 
scattered  heaps  of  rusty  tin  cans,  and  soggy  cardboard 
boxes  lay  strewn  between  the  crude  stone  crosses  and 
metal  grave  markers  of  the  pauper’s  cemetery  and 

1  It  is  not  so  much  about  events  that  1  have  curiosity,  but 
of  mvself.  Such  a  person  believes  himself  capable  of  doing 
anything,  but,  at  the  point  of  doing  it,  recoils  .  .  .  What 
a  distance  there  is  between  the  imagination  and  the  deed!  .  .  . 
But  if  he  foresaw-  all  the  risks,  the  game  would  lose  all  in¬ 
terest!  .  .  .  Between  the  imagining  of  a  deed  and . ” 

2.  "Your  doctrine  kills  that  which  is  tender!”  “That  is  what 
is  necessary.” 


il  cherche  a  vivre  sa  vie  com??ie  s’il  la 

garbage  dump  .  .  .  refuge  for  trash  of  human  origin. 
Empty  cans,  food  for  life.  Empty  cans  and  full,  for¬ 
gotten  graves. 

I  will  remember  them  as  they  were  then,  together 
in  that  scene  and  time  but,  somehow,  each  rather  alone 
and  each  with  his  own  reason  for  being  there.  They 
were  still  another  moment,  and  then  the  tall  one 
walked  around  the  hole  to  the  seated  figure  and  put 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder.  He  got  up  slowly  and  stood 
there  with  them,  holding  a  faded  yellow  artificial  rose 
in  his  hand  .  .  .  then  he  dropped  it  into  the  grave,  and 
slowly  they  began  to  cover  it  up. 

God  only  knows  why  they  did  it.  They  just  went 
out  one  night  and  dug  it,  or  him,  up.  I  guess  you 
could  call  the  thing  “it”  after  all  the  years  it  had 
been  there.  Nineteen-thirty  two  was  the  date  on  the 
little  metal  pauper’s  grave  marker  they  came  back 
with.  Twenty-six  years  of  lying  there  in  the  earth  and 


3.  "I  have  not  had  any  adventures.  There  have  happened  to  me 
a  few  events,  some  incidents,  all  that  one  could  wish.  But 
no  adventures  .  .  .  Finally  it  seemed  to  me  that  at  certain 
moments  my  life  could  take  on  a  rare  and  precious  quality. 
There  was  no  need  for  extraordinary  circumstances:  all  1 
asked  was  just  a  little  rigor.  My  life  has  presented  nothing 
of  brilliance.” 

4.  “.  .  a  man  is  always  a  teller  of  stories,  he  sees  around  him 
his  own  stories  and  stories  of  others,  he  sees  everything  which 
happens  around  him;  and  he  seeks  to  live  his  life  as  if  he 
were  telling  it.” 
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then  being  dug  up.  Well,  I  guess  it  didn’t  matter 
much  alter  twenty-six  years  .  .  .and  him  being  buried 
in  potter’s  field  anyway.  Those  three  guys  always  had 
some  crazy  idea  between  them  somehow.  Well,  I  guess 
just  two  of  them  had  the  ideas.  The  third  one  was 
always  touchy  about  being  from  a  rich  family,  wear¬ 
ing  thick  glasses,  or  always  just  being  in  a  fog,  so  to 
speak.  I  guess  he  had  to  go  along  when  they  asked 
him  just  so  they  wouldn’t  laugh  at  him  when  he  said, 
“I  can’t  do  it  fellows,  I  just  can’t.”  The  big  guy 
wouldn’t  have  said  anything  to  him.  He  would  have 
just  turned  around  after  raising  his  eyebrow,  with 
that  smirk  on  his  face,  and  said,  “Come  on,  Knox, 
let’s  leave  him  to  his  books.”  He  never  called  any¬ 
body  by  his  first  name  .  .  .  he  called  Bill  Knox  just 
“Knox”  all  the  time.  Bill  would  have  walked  up  to 
Robert  just  close  enough  so  that  Robert  would  have 
had  to  have  twisted  his  head  to  see  him  without  dis¬ 
tortion  through  his  bi  focals  and  said:  “For  Christ’s 
sake,  are  you  gonna  fade  on  us  again?  Don’t  you 
ever  do  nothin’  but  hit  the  books?”  Bill  always  took 
advantage  of  people’s  shortcomings  to  make  them  feel 
uncomfortable  in  his  presence.  He  always  tried  hard 
not  to  use  good  English,  too:  and  never  to  take 
college  seriously  .  .  .  maybe  that  tells  something  about 
him,  though  I  don’t  know  what.  He  made  honors 
when  he  graduated  even  though  he  had  never  cracked 
a  book.  For  that  matter  I  guess  all  three  of  them 
must  have  been  in  the  top  twenty  ot  their  three- 
hundred  man  graduating  class. 

Anyway,  I  was  there  the  night  those  two  slammed 
into  his  room  and  said,  “Let’s  go  dig  up  a  grave!” 
I  was  glad  they  were  looking  at  Robert  and  not  me. 
It  wouldn’t  have  done  any  good  to  say,  “Are  you 
kidding?”  You  knew  they  had  to  be  serious.  They 
had  to  do  everything  that  was  suggested.  It  was  like 
a  code  of  ethics  ...  a  suggestion,  if  it  was  wild  enough, 
was  law.  Otherwise,  the  first  one  to  say  “We’d  better 
not”  was  a  social  outcast  for  weeks.  Put  those  two 
guys  together  and  they  had  a  lot  of  guts.  Sometimes 
I  wondered  if  all  those  things  were  as  crazy  as  they 
seemed  .  .  .  maybe  if  that  unholy  trinity  had  been 
less  intelligent  or  less  well-read  I  might  have  passed 
it  off  as  excess  energy  or  boredom,  but  between  the 
three  of  them  there  was  such  a  library  of  that  modern 
writing  that  I  never  could  tell.  Anyway,  when  they 
flipped  that  suggestion  out,  Robert  and  I  both  just 
sat  there.  Both  of  them  were  dressed  all  in  black  and 
looked  like  bit  actors  in  a  flick  about  ghouls.  Bill 
had  on  a  black  sweater  and  black  cotton  trousers  with 
a  black  suit  coat  two  sizes  too  big  for  him  that  must 
have  belonged  to  the  big  guy,  Jim  Wolfe.  The  sleeves 
hung  down  about  an  inch  below  his  hands  and  he 
had  balled  up  his  fists  and  hunched  his  shoulders  so 


that  the  empty  sleeve  ends  dangled  loosely  and  he 
looked  like  a  scarecrow  as  he  stood  there  grinning 
from  under  the  black  felt  hat  that  he  had  pulled  down 
tight  on  his  head  to  hide  his  face.  He  had  even  cut 
the  white  buttons  oft  the  coat  so  they  wouldn’t  show 
in  the  dark.  Jim  looked  about  the  same  way  with  a 
black  suede  jacket  zipped  up  close  around  his  throat, 
and  his  pants  must  have  been  the  other  half  of  the 
suit  that  Bill  was  wearing.  He  stood  there  toying 
with  his  car  keys,  I  guess  to  show  the  fact  that  he 
was  ready  to  go.  When  things  had  gone  this  far  with 
that  pair  there  was  no  talking  them  out  of  anything. 
They  were  bound.  It’s  strange,  I  guess,  because  they 
always  seemed  to  want  to  prove  they  were  free  to  do 
anything  and  everything,  and  yet  their  own  enforce¬ 
ment  of  that  freedom  bound  them. 

Robert  sat  there  for  a  minute  while  those  car 
keys  clinked  and  Bill  played  with  the  buttons  he  had 
cut  off  the  coat,  clicking  them  back  and  forth  in  his 
hand  and  grinning  at  them,  trying  to  look  stupid 
instead  of  devilishly  and  even  cruelly  amused  at 
Robert’s  predicament.  The  silence  was  almost  a 
signed,  “We  dare  you.”  They  knew  it  and  they  knew 
Robert  knew  it,  so  did  I. 

I  have  talked  to  Robert  a  lot.  He  likes  to  talk 
when  he’s  sure  that  you  won’t  use  what  you  know 
about  him  just  to  hurt  him.  I  guess  he’ll  even  point 
out  the  fact  to  you  that  lie’s  always  been  called 
“Robert”  and  never  “Bob.”  Maybe  it  is  a  little  hard 
sometimes  to  accept  your  own  name  .  .  .  most  people 
don’t  seem  to  like  what  they’re  called,  especially  when 
they  try  to  think  of  themselves  as  something  else. 
Maybe  everybody  dreams  up  a  name  to  call  himself. 
I  used  to  wish  my  name  was  something  romantic  like 
some  character  in  a  Scottish  story  instead  of  just 
plain  and  quiet  and  so  much  like  myself.  Anyway, 
Robert  has  always  been  Robert  and  never  anything 
else. 

I  respect  Robert  and  I  think  most  of  the  guys 
always  have,  but  I  guess  Robert  only  respects  “Bob.” 
That  must  be  why  he  envied  and  at  the  same  time 
admired  those  guys  so  much.  They  always  rode  him 
for  not  being  like  them,  but  maybe  they  sensed  that 
he  wanted  to  be  because  they  always  gave  him  first 
chance  to  go  with  them.  Getting  up  enough  guts  was 
his  own  personal  problem.  He  had  backed  out  of 
dozens  of  small  things  and  sometimes  when  he  said 
that  he  had  to  study  and  couldn’t  go,  1  would  walk 
up  to  his  room  and  find  him  just  lying  there  on  the 
bed  with  his  hands  behind  his  head  just  staring  at 
that  bare  ceiling.  Sometimes  I  wanted  to  tell  him  to 
go  with  them  somewhere  some  night  so  maybe  he’d  get 
off  his  own  back:  but  this  time  the  idea  those  guys  had 
was  just  too  much.  Jim  and  Bill  were  all  ready  to  go 
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and  even  the  devil  would  have  had  a  hard  time  stop¬ 
ping  them.  Somehow  this  just  wasn't  another  prank 
to  them.  There  was  too  much  to  prove  to  themselves 
and  the\  hail  acquired  that  air  of  self-steeled  deter¬ 
mination  that  showed  in  their  manner. 

Mavhe  that’s  wh\  Robert  got  up  so  quietly  and 
resolved  .  .  .  because  it  was  too  big.  Maybe  they  had 
hit  the  right  ke\  to  make  him  challenge  himself.  Any- 
wa\  he  just  closed  his  books  and  turned  out  the  study 
lamp  without  saving  anything,  and  then  he  went  over 
to  the  eloset  and  started  changing  into  dark  clothes. 

1  didn't  want  him  to  go.  This  was  one  time  that 
1  just  didn’t  want  him  to  go.  Those  guys  pushed 
themselves  to  do  things  until  they  were  on  the  edge 
of  something  fantastic  and  had  lost  sight  of  its  pro¬ 
portions  ...  1  was  almost  afraid  to  say  anything  to 
Robert  now.  He  had  already  committed  himself,  and 
to  back  out  now  would  have  been  worse  than  ever. 
But,  1  tried  anyway:  “Good  God,  Robert,  you  just 
can't  go  out  and  dig  up  a  grave;  it’s  sacrilegious.”  He 
didn't  even  flinch,  but  just  kept  changing  his  clothes. 
I  turned  to  Jim  .  .  .  “It’s  sacrilegious,”  I  said,  “Isn’t  it 
sacrilegious?”  Jim  stood  there  with  an  expression  on 
his  face  that  was  not  quite  a  smile.  “How  would  one 
of  you  like  it  if  somebody  went  and  dug  up  your 
mother  if  she  were  dead?”  Bill  just  kept  flapping 
those  empty,  black  coat  sleeves;  Jim’s  expression  didn’t 
change;  and  Robert  was  pulling  on  a  pair  of  boots. 

It  was  then  that  I  realized  that  I  was  behind  the 
times.  They  had  already  thought  of  all  the  arguments 
that  I  could  dream  up.  To  them  they  weren’t  argu¬ 
ments  at  all,  they  had  become  the  reasons  for  going. 
How  hollow  it  is  sometimes  to  say  “sacrilege”  .  .  . 
Death  is  somehow  just  being  dead.  My  own  arguments 
became  insupportable  even  to  myself  .  .  Somehow  the 
idea  possessed  me  ...  I  wasn’t  any  different  from 
them.  I  didn't  feel  bound  by  some  ethic  that  forbade 
me  to  dig  up  a  grave  out  of  curiosity  or  scientific 
interest  or  just  to  prove  something.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  was  that  I  would  have  never  dreamed  up  such 
a  fantastic  scheme  to  push  myself  to  the  proof  of 
what  I  sensed  to  be  true  about  myself.  I  know  I’ve 
wondered  what  it  would  be  like  to  stand  in  a  grave¬ 
yard  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  see  a  skeleton  or  a 
body  after  the  grave  has  claimed  its  share.  I  guess 
everybody  says  to  himself,  “Hell  No!  I’m  not  super¬ 
stitious.  I’m  not  afraid  of  graveyards  at  night”  .  .  . 
and  maybe  all  of  us  have  wondered  just  what  it’s  like 
to  be  quite  dead.  I  used  to  lie  on  my  bed  at  night 
and  damp  my  eyes  shut  and  try  not  to  feel  or  breathe 
and  console  myself  .  .  .  “That’s  what  it’s  like  ...  It 
doesn’t  hurt.  It’s  just  like  that  .  .  .  Only  it’s  forever.” 

Robert  stood  up  and  nodded  his  head  to  them 
and  then  he  half  turned  toward  me  and  said,  “You  can 


study  in  the  room  if  you  want.”  Bill  and  Jim  turned 
quickly  and  went  into  the  hall  without  looking  back, 
and  Robert  stood  there  just  for  a  second  with  his 
head  bowed  looking  at  the  books  on  the  table  as  if 
they  might  offer  some  last  refuge  or  as  if  in  that  second 
there  might  be  one  last  safe  shore  before  the  sea, 
and  then  he  turned  and  was  gone.  I  sat  down  in  a 
chair  and  took  out  a  cigarette  and  leaned  far  back 
to  stare  up  at  that  bare,  white  undecorated  ceiling 
with  its  one  lone  light  fixture,  and  then  I  hurriedly 
grabbed  a  black  slicker  out  of  Robert’s  closet  and  fol¬ 
lowed  them  down  the  stairs. 

Robert  and  I  crawled  together  into  the  back  seat 
of  Jim’s  old  car.  On  the  floor  there  was  one  long, 
blunt  spade  that  they  had  managed  to  borrow  from 
somewhere,  beside  it  there  was  a  long  flashlight.  Jim 
started  out  through  the  edge  of  town  and  into  the 
farming  area  outside  the  city.  Here  the  houses  are 
all  dark  .  .  .  the  people  rise  with  the  sun  and  end 
their  day  not  too  long  after  it  has  left  their  sky.  Here 
begin  the  churches  .  .  .  the  white  square  churches  with 
stubby  steeples  and  black  asphalt  shingle  roofs  ...  set 
inevitably  back  oft  the  road  in  a  grove  of  oak  trees  .  .  . 
Methodist  and  Baptist  with  names  always  Zion  and 
Sinai  and  Holiness  and  Bethel  .  .  .  always  the  three 
concrete  steps  in  the  front  and  the  cheap,  opaque  or 
tinted  windows  and  maybe  one  pretty  one  of  stained 
glass  .  .  .  “Sacred  to  the  Memory  Of  .  .  .  Gone  to  be 
with  the  Angels  ...”  and  always  behind  those 
churches  are  the  graveyards  .  .  .  stretching  up  the  hill 
to  the  wood’s  edge,  with  family  plots  in  their  little 
rusty  iron  spiked  fences  and  a  few  stunted  cedar 
trees  hanging  there  on  the  hillside  with  their  roots 
clawing  at  the  loose  soil  .  .  .  and  little  vases  sitting 
on  the  tombstones,  some  with  fresh  flowers  and  some 
with  only  green  slimy  water  and  a  coiled  up  piece  of 
chicken  wire  where  the  flowers  had  once  been  stuck  .  .  . 
but  all  are  neatly  regimented  and  filed  away  with 
big  stones  .  .  .  “Mother”  .  .  .  “Father”  .  .  .  “Infant 
daughter  of”  .  .  .  “too  precious  for  this  earth” . 

1  listened  to  them  talk  in  the  front  seat,  describing 
the  place  they  had  found.  It  must  have  been  a  family 
cemetery  long  ago;  but  those  graves  had  been  neg¬ 
lected,  perhaps  the  family  had  moved  away  or  perhaps 
they  all  lay  buried  there;  but  now  they  only  used  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  The  area  must  have  become  swamp 
since  the  old  graveyard  was  started,  and  now  the  hil¬ 
lock  stood  up  out  of  a  marshy  area  where  pine  trees 
and  oaks  stood  around  stagnant  pools  of  water  and 
little  streams  wandered  off  across  the  clank  forest 
floor  to  find  the  main  current.  They  had  dug  the  last 
graves  carelessly  not  many  yards  from  the  edge  of  the 
marsh,  and  the  rain  running  clown  the  hillside  had 
washed  down  over  the  graves,  spreading  the  mounds  of 
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earth  and  blurring  their  boundaries  .  .  .  They  had 
(.lumped  garbage  there,  cans  and  broken  toys  and  paper 
and  coffee  grounds,  and  it  had  all  washed  together 
at  the  foot  of  the  slope  with  dead  Mowers  and  faded 
ribbons  and  soggy  wreaths  .  .  .  and  near  that  place 
there  was  no  life  for  miles. 

We  were  on  dirt  roads  now  where  trees  closed  in 
black  and  dense  close  around  the  banks;  they  bordered 
the  edge  of  the  road  which  shone  white  and  sandy  in 
the  moonlight.  I  wondered  how  long  it  had  taken 
them  to  find  a  place  like  this  ...  a  spot  lost  way  out 
here  in  the  countryside.  How  many  hours  had  they 
spent  dreaming  up  a  time  and  a  place  to  do  something 
like  this,  and  after  it  all  was  done  .  .  .  they  would  be 
among  the  very  few  indeed,  the  very  few  that  had 
ever  dug  up  a  grave.  The  windows  of  the  car  were 
down,  and  out  in  the  darkness  you  could  hear  the 
croaking  of  frogs  and  the  incessant  screech  of  crickets, 
and  the  air  blowing  against  my  face  smelled  damp  and 
full  of  the  odor  of  pines  and  wet  decayed  leaves,  and 
then  | ini  stopped  the  car.  He  had  pulled  off  on  the 
grass  at  the  edge  of  the  road,  close  to  a  big  spreading 
pine  whose  shadow  and  low  branches  almost  com¬ 
pletely  enfolded  us.  He  sat  there  for  a  minute  just 
staring  down  the  white  length  of  the  road.  Everything 
was  still  and  cpiiet  except  for  the  sounds  of  the  swamp 
that  belonged  there  in  the  night  air.  The  moon  was 
just  a  thin  edge  of  light  that  hung  just  above  the  tips 
of  the  pines  to  the  left,  but  it  gave  enough  light  so  that 
the  trees  and  the  road  at  close  hand  were  distinguish¬ 
able.  After  what  seemed  like  a  very  long  time  he 
turned  and  looked  at  Robert  and  me,  but  he  spoke 
as  if  only  Knox  were  there.  “I  think  we'd  better  leave 
the  car  here,  Knox.  It’s  about  half-a-mile  to  the  place 
and  it’s  quiet  now,  but  if  we  take  the  car  down  there 
and  somebody  comes  we’ll  be  stuck  with  no  way  out. 
This  way  if  somebody  does  come  we’ll  just  scatter  into 
the  swamp  and  meet  back  here.  I  don’t  think  anybody 
would  notice  the  car  here,  and  it’s  two  turnoffs  from 
the  place  anyway.”  Robert  must  not  have  relished  the 
idea  of  leaving  the  car;  he  looked  uneasily  at  Bill  as  if 
to  elicit  his  sympathy  .  .  .  “You  mean  we’re  going  to 
be  that  far  from  the  car?”  “Yeah.” 

Both  front  doors  clicked  open  at  the  same  time  as 
Bill  and  Jim  got  out  with  marked  determination.  I 
opened  my  door  and  in  the  pale  light  of  the  overhead 
lamp,  I  looked  back  at  Robert’s  face.  He  was  sallow, 
and  he  had  his  glasses  off,  making  his  eyes  look  weak 
and  hollow  and  a  little  lost,  but  his  lips  had  a  thin 
set  of  determination,  and  his  teeth  had  made  little 
white  marks  in  the  pink  of  the  Mesh.  He  started  just 
a  little  as  Knox  flung  his  door  from  outside  and  reach¬ 
ed  roughly  in  for  the  spade.  As  Bill  straightened  up 
his  face  passed  close  to  Robert’s,  and  he  stared  at  him 


hard:  “Bring  the  flashlight.”  Robert  got  the  flashlight. 
He  came  around  to  the  front  of  the  car  where  we  were 
waiting  for  him.  Then  we  started  down  that  long 
road  .  .  .  Jim  walking  heavily  in  long  strides  with  his 
boots  making  distinct  clinching  sounds  in  the  sand 
of  the  road  .  .  .  Robert  was  exactly  beside  him,  walk¬ 
ing  almost  tip-toe  as  if  he  were  in  his  stocking  feet 
rather  than  in  heavy  boots  .  .  .  and  Bill  scuffing  h  s 
loafers  along  in  the  sand  without  lilting  his  feet  and 
making  a  harsh  scraping  rasp.  Every  few  steps  he 
would  hop  a  few  times  and  kick  a  rock  down  the  road 
in  the  moonlight.  The  road  sloped  downward  until 
we  came  to  another  road  leading  off  to  the  left  and 
much  narrower  than  the  first  had  been.  It  was  almost 
devoid  of  tire  tracks  and  seemed  nearly  untravelled. 
Then,  after  following  it  down  hill  as  the  noises  of  frogs 
and  crickets  swelled  louder  and  louder,  the  odor  of  the 
swamp  became  musky  and  heavy  with  moist  decay.  We 
came  to  a  little  road,  almost  a  path,  that  slipped  away 
into  the  undergrowth  to  the  right.  It  was  overgrown 
in  the  center  with  tall  weeds  some  still  brown  and 
dry  with  the  winter  and  some  heavy  and  green  with 
the  warmth  of  the  spring.  The  ground  was  soft  and 
spongy  in  spots  and  the  tall  trees  on  either  side  sent 
out  huge  branches  that  joined  over  the  road  and  no 
light  from  the  moon  was  there.  Finally  the  road 
almost  disappeared  in  the  darkness  and  the  under¬ 
growth  as  it  seemed  to  twist  up  and  away  from  the 
softer  earth.  I  think  Robert  and  I  both  had  the  same 
idea  then.  How  like  those  two  to  lead  us  way  out  to 
nowhere  and  then  laugh  at  us  for  two  suckers  as  we 
stood  there  half-trembling  in  the  dark.  I  stopped  short 
and  looked  at  Bob.  He  said  it  in  a  loud  voice  with 
almost  a  relieved  laugh  in  his  throat  .  .  .  “You  guys 
are  kidding  us.  There’s  no  graveyard  out  here.”  He 
stood  there  positive  and  proud  of  having  called  their 
bluff.  Jim  stopped  a  little  way  in  front  of  us,  and 
turned  around  to  walk  back  to  us.  There  was  no 
need  of  light  to  see  the  glitter  in  his  eyes  and  the  tight 
crinkle  around  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  I  almost 
expected  him  to  break  into  a  grin  and  say,  “Sucker!” 
But  instead,  he  held  out  his  hand  toward  the  flash¬ 
light  in  Robert's  pocket  and  Robert  put  it  into  his 
open  hand.  Then,  he  stepped  back  and  flared  the  light 
up  the  slope.  There  they  were.  Crooked  crosses  slanted 
in  angular  disarray  up  the  dark  hillside.  Brambles 
with  their  mottled  leaves  wound  over  the  headstones 
and  lent  their  touch  of  green  to  the  dry  brown  of 
dead  wreaths  and  rotted  flowers.  And  there  were  the 
rusty  cans,  and  the  gravestones,  and  the  mounds  of 
earth,  and  the  tall,  surrounding  pines,  and  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  the  cry  of  n’ght  birds  in  the  swamp. 

“Jesus  Christ!”  muttered  Bill. 
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Robert  caught  his  breath  .  .  .  "Cut  if  off  .  .  .  cut  that 
damn  thing  out!” 

Hie  light  faded  as  Jim  released  the  button,  and  a 
hushed  quiet  grew  in  the  air  and  the  tension  slowed 
as  if  the  dead  had  settled  back  again  in  their  dirt. 
Robert's  shoulders  slumped  a  little,  and  his  hands 
relaxed.  1  swallowed  hard  against  the  tickling  tightness 
in  my  throat. 

Jim  leaned  toward  Bill,  "Which  one  is  it  that  we 
want?"  Bill  looked  down  toward  the  edge  of  the 
lines  of  three  new  graves  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

“It’s  over  here.” 

He  took  a  little  running  start  and  leapt  over  the  high 
mound  of  the  nearest  grave,  and  landed  with  one  foot 
on  the  next  sandy  mound,  leaving  a  ragged  footprint 
in  the  soil  and  scattering  the  petals  of  some  dead 
flowers.  Jim  followed  him,  skirting  the  headstone  of 
the  graves,  and  we  went  around  the  foot,  stepping 
carefully  through  the  scattered  cans  and  bottles.  As 
we  reached  the  second  grave,  Robert  bent  down  and 
pulled  the  flowers  back  onto  the  mound,  and  carefully 
and  slowly  he  patted  the  earth  around  the  footprint 
until  it  was  gone. 

We  found  the  grave  that  Jim  and  Bill  had  seem- 
ingly  picked  out  long  before.  Jim  dragged  a  dead  tree 
branch  from  over  it  and  kicked  away  the  dry  leaves. 
The  mound  had  worn  away  in  the  years  past  until  it 
was  almost  level  and  covered  with  a  sparse,  dry  grass.  . 
There  was  no  monument  here,  only  two  stones  .  .  . 
a  large  brown,  rust-colored  rock  that  stuck  up  in  the 
ground  at  the  foot  .  .  .  and  another  green,  mossy  one 
that  rested  at  the  head.  Beside  it  there  was  a  wreath 
that  had  washed  down  from  a  newer  grave.  It  had 
been  made  of  artificial  flowers  .  .  .  but  they  had  all 
broken  away  with  the  weather,  leaving  only  the  wire 
stems  sticking  out  at  all  angles  and  on  one  side  was 
one  last  faded  yellow  celluloid  rose.  Just  beyond  the 
rock  was  a  metal  stave  with  a  card  on  it.  The  name 
had  once  been  written  in  black  ink,  but  the  rain  had 
completely  washed  it  away,  leaving  only  a  dark  smudge 
.  .  .  the  date  was  still  there,  typed  in  carefully  .  .  .  1932 
.  .  .  We  stood  there  a  wrhile  just  looking  dowm  at  it 
in  the  moonlight  that  scarcely  lit  the  spot. 

Jim’s  voice  come  out  in  a  low,  serious  monotone. 
"That  spot  of  ground  looks  about  as  unhappy  as 
anything  I’ve  ever  seen.  I  wonder  what  happened  to 
his  people  and  why  they  had  to  bury  him  here  in  this 
place  ...  I  almost  wish  wTe  could  see  what  his  name 
was.  He  could  have  been  a  Knox  or  even  Wolfe  .  .  . 
I  wonder  if . ” 

“Never  mind!”  Bill’s  voice  was  steady  and  he 
looked  at  him  for  just  a  second  and  shook  his  head  as 
if  to  say  “No!” 


He  handed  the  spade  to  Robert  and  knelt  down 
beside  the  grave  and  drew''  a  careful  outline  of  it  in 
the  soil  with  a  twig.  He  looked  back  up  at  Jim  and 
caught  his  eye,  smiling  at  him  from  under  that  black 
felt  hat.  “Till  you  find  it  stopping  a  bung-hole,”  he 
said. 

Jim  smiled.  "Too  curiously,”  he  said. 

Bill  stood  and  looked  dowm  at  the  outline  and 
then  at  Robert  standing  there  with  the  w'rong  end  of 
the  spade  on  the  ground.  Robert  looked  back  at 
him.  “Why  don’t  we  dig  one  of  those  three  over  there 
.  .  .  The  ground  looks  softer”  .  .  .  He  handed  the  spade 
to  Bill.  " 

“They’re  only  three  months  old.  You  want  to  dig- 
up  a  rotting  corpse?”  Bill  handed  the  shovel  back  to 
Robert.  Robert  handed  the  shovel  to  me.  I  handed 
the  shovel  to  Robert  and  sat  down  on  a  gravestone. 
Robert  stared  at  Bill.  Then  he  turned  very  resolutely 
toward  the  grave  and  placed  the  shovel  against  the 
soil  in  the  center  of  the  outline  and  put  his  heavy 
boot  against  its  base,  then  suddenly  his  head  jerked 
up  and  he  stared  at  Jim  .  .  .  “You  don’t  suppose  this 
is  a  woman?” 

“Why?” 

“Well  it’s  just  .  .  .  well  I  just  don’t  want  to  dig 
up  someone’s  ...  I  just  don’t  want  to  dig  up  a  woman 
.  .  .  That’s  all.” 

“It’s  too  big  for  a  woman’s  grave  and  besides 
there  aren’t  any  w'omen’s  graves  in  the  pauper’s  part 
of  this  place  .  .  .  We  looked.” 

Bill  waited  until  Jim  finished  and  then  he  stepped 
over  and  took  the  spade  from  Robert.  With  one 
swift  thrust  he  embedded  it  to  the  handle  in  the  soft 
loam  and  turned  over  a  large  spadeful  of  earth  that 
shone  pale  against  the  dark  topsoil.  He  stopped  and 
pushed  back  the  hat  from  over  his  eyes,  took  a  deep 
breath  and  started  to  dig  in  earnest.  The  soil  was 
the  same  sandy  loam  that  was  visible  in  the  whole  area. 
It  did  not  cling  together  but  separated  into  moist 
particles  as  Bill  piled  it  up  just  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  outline.  I  still  sat  on  the  headstone,  not  too  anx¬ 
ious  to  join  in  the  group  around  the  grave,  and  some¬ 
how,  they  had  never  seemed  to  expect  me  to,  almost 
as  if  this  were  just  between  the  three  of  them  .  .  . 
and  so  I  sat  on  a  gravestone  and  watched. 

Bill  had  cut  away  the  whole  interior  of  the  out¬ 
line  and  laid  out  an  open  hole  that  was  deeper  in  the 
center  and  sloped  away  toward  the  ends.  The  soil 
lay  in  a  pile  beside  the  open  hole.  The  spade  made  a 
metallic  rasp  against  the  side  of  the  grave  and  the  blade 
had  begun  to  shine  on  the  edge  where  the  sand  had 
polished  the  metal  to  a  lustre.  Bill  began  to  breathe 
a  little  deeper  and  stopped  for  breath  .  .  .  standing 
there  in  the  grave  staring  up  at  the  few  shining  stars. 
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The  soil  offered  no  resistance  but  it  was  moist  and 
heavy  and  hard  to  lift.  Finally  he  stopped  and  stepped 
out  of  the  hole  and  sat  down  on  the  pile  of  dirt,  and 
took  off  his  loafers  to  pour  out  the  sand  that  had 
sifted  into  them.  He  stared  down  at  the  hole  and 
then  up  at  Jim  .  .  .  “Gimme  a  cigarette!” 

“All  right,  but  be  careful  with  that  match.”  He 
flipped  a  cigarette  and  a  book  of  matches  over  to  him, 
and  watched  him  light  it,  carefully  shielding  the  flame 
with  his  hand.  Then  he  blew  the  match  out  and  put 
the  stem  in  his  pocket. 

“It’s  not  going  to  take  as  long  as  we  thought.  It’s 
soft  all  the  way  down.” 

“Well,  let’s  finish  it  then.” 

Jim  picked  up  the  spade  and  stepped  down  into 
the  hole  and  started  to  shovel.  The  hole  grew,  ex¬ 
posing  tiny  roots  creeping  through  the  soil  and  spread¬ 
ing  out  in  it,  seeking  moisture  there.  Off  in  the 
distance,  dogs  began  to  howl  at  each  other  in  the 
night,  echoing  through  the  woods  and  hills.  Jim 
stopped  and  listened  to  them.  They  were  far  away. 
Close  around  us  all  was  still.  Out  in  the  swamp,  water 
dripped  and  gurgled  in  the  stillness  and  a  bird  twit¬ 
tered  somewhere.  Jim  began  to  dig  again.  By  now  he 
was  standing  waist  deep  in  the  hole  and  having  diffi¬ 
culty  clearing  the  edge  of  the  digging  with  the  shovel 
full  of  dirt.  The  pile  of  earth  was  growing  too  close 
to  the  hole  and  dirt  trickled  down  off  the  top  of  the 
mound,  starting  a  cascade  that  ended  in  what  was 
almost  a  landslide  in  the  narrow  excavation.  Jim 
muttered  a  few  words  under  his  breath  at  the  soil,  and 
flipped  it  out  again  with  his  shovel.  The  hole  was  com¬ 
pletely  dark  and  he  seemed  to  be  having  trouble 
getting  the  spade  in  the  right  place. 

“Hey,  Knox,  Come  over  here  with  the  flashlight.” 

Bill  picked  up  the  light  off  the  ground  and  knelt 
beside  the  hole  to  shine  it  down  into  the  earth.  I 
saw  them  silhouetted  there  .  .  .  Jim  seeming  to  rise  out 
of  the  ground  in  a  burst  of  subterranean  light,  and 
Bill  seeming  to  peer  down  past  him  into  vast  cavernous 
depths.  The  hole  began  to  be  too  narrow  for  Jim  as 
he  struggled  to  lift  the  shovel  and  clear  his  arms. 
He  stopped  and  looked  around,  realizing  how  deep 
he  was  for  the  first  time.  He  stood  leaning  his  elbows 
on  the  edge  of  the  hole  with  his  chin  resting  on  his 
hands  and  a  quizzical  expression  on  his  face  .  .  .  “Well, 
I've  never  been  armpit  deep  in  a  grave  before,  that’s 
for  sure  ...  I  guess  I  have  now  had  both  feet  in  the 
grave.  But  it  is  that  1  am  getting  too  big  for  this  hole 
or  this  hole  is  getting  too  small  for  me!”  He  crawled 
up  out  of  the  hole  and  sat  on  the  ground.  We  all 
just  sat  there  for  a  while,  silent.  Finally,  Robert  got 
up.  He  stood  there  at  the  edge  of  the  hole  and  looked 
at  its  blackness,  and  then  he  picked  up  the  spade. 


He  looked  around  at  each  of  us  as  if  he  were  preparing 
before  an  audience,  and  then  he  slid  down  into  the 
grave.  As  he  pulled  the  spade  over  after  himself, 
he  noticed  the  dead  wreath  lying  near  the  headstone. 
He  reached  out  and  pulled  it  to  the  edge  of  the  grave 
and  looked  at  it.  Then,  he  ripped  that  one  last  rose  off 
the  wreath  and  held  it  in  his  hand.  "I  want  this.” 

It  must  have  been  a  souvenir  to  him  ...  a  proof  of 
something  or  a  reminder  of  what  he  had  done.  I 
could  almost  see  him  change.  He  found  a  fury  in 
himself  to  reach  to  the  heart  of  the  grave.  The  first 
shovel  full,  he  lifted  out  carefully  and  dumped  on  the 
edge  of  the  mound  of  earth  beside  the  grave.  Then 
his  motions  speeded.  He  began  to  breathe  hard  and 
to  strew  dirt  in  all  directions  as  he  pitched  it  out  of 
the  grave.  Only  once  did  he  stop  to  look  up  at  the 
far  stars.  By  this  time  Jim  was  kneeling  with  the  flash¬ 
light  beside  the  grave  because  the  wan  light  of  the 
moon  did  not  penetrate  its  dark.  I  could  see  Robert 
in  that  light  .  .  .  breathing  through  his  mouth  and 
closing  his  eyes  as  he  lifted  the  dirt  up  and  out  of  the 
hole.  Suddenly,  Bill,  who  was  kneeling  behind  Jim 
watching,  looked  toward  the  mound  of  earth  beside 
the  grave. 

“Christ!  What’s  that?  Turn  out  that  light.” 

Jim  snapped  the  light  off  and  we  looked  toward 
where  Bill  was  staring  .  .  .  There  on  the  pile  of  earth 
a  whitish-green  phosphorescent  streak  appeared  against 
the  darkness. 

“What  is  it  for  God’s  sake?” 

The  streak  seemed  to  move  and  writhe  as  if  in 
agony  on  the  mound.  Jim  put  the  light  in  front  of 
him  and  turned  it  on.  The  glow  disappeared.  He 
leaned  close  to  the  mound. 

“Good  God!” 

“What  is  it?” 

“It’s  grave  worms  .  .  .  they  glow  in  the  dark  .  .  . 
The  damn  things  glow  in  the  dark.” 

“Christ,  what  if  you  could  see  those  things  crawling 
through  the  dirt  at  you  .  .  .” 

Robert  had  his  eyes  closed  standing  there  in  the 
grave.  In  the  light  the  worms  were  short,  white  mons¬ 
ters  with  brown  heads  and  oversized  jaws  .  .  .  They 
squirmed  and  writhed  in  a  handful  of  moist,  brown, 
rotten  wood. 

“You  know  what  that  is?” 

Robert  dropped  the  spade  and  took  the  light 
from  Jim’s  hand.  He  knelt  down  in  the  grave.  The 
light  flashed  weirdly  around  the  edge  of  the  hole, 
passing  over  the  two  peering  faces  beside  it  and  il¬ 
luminating  their  crouched  forms.  Handfuls  of  earth 
sprayed  up  and  out  of  the  grave  as  Robert  groveled 
feverishly  at  the  bottom.  He  stood  up  with  something 
in  his  hand,  and  put  it  down  on  the  edge  of  the  grave 
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to  shim'  the  light  on  it.  It  was  a  knot  of  pine  wood 
with  a  square  coffin  nail  in  it.  He  dipped  back  into 
tlu  grave  again  anil  reappeared,  shaking  the  dirt  oft 
'omething.  .  .  then  he  turned  the  flashlight  on  it. 
It  was  an  ornate  metal  handle,  hinged  onto  two  plates 
and  rusted  a  brownish-orange.  He  left  it  and  groveled 
again,  and  again  the  dirt  flew  tip.  Then  almost  gasp¬ 
ing  lu  said,  "I’ve  lost  it  ...  I  can’t  find  anything  else. 
1'he  dirt  keeps  falling  down  the  sides.” 

He  grabbed  the  shovel  and  plunged  it  into  the 
earth.  On  the  second  stroke  it  gave  a  dull  thud  that 
sounded  hollowlv  in  the  stillness. 

"What  was  that?”  Bill  leaned  toward  the  grave. 

W  e  all  knew  what  it  was. 

Robert  stood  up  and  stared  at  him  as  he  leaned 
over  the  edge  of  the  grave  .  .  .  there  was  almost  a 
not-quite  smile  on  his  lips  and  a  laughter  in  his  eyes. 

"Probably  just  a  Coca-Cola  bottle,”  he  said. 

He  turned  back  to  the  hole  and  scooped  the  dirt 
a  wav  front  the  embedded  shovel  with  his  hands.  I 
moved  close  behind  Jim  and  Bill  as  they  knelt  there 
beside  the  hole.  There  in  the  dirt  was  a  leg  bone — 
brown  and  wet  .  .  .  not  white  and  dried  out  at  all  like 
the  picture  had  shone  one  time  in  a  movie. 

“This  is  supposed  to  be  the  headstone  .  .  .  they 
must  have  him  in  here  backwards.  Whoever  buried 
him  wasn’t  very  reverent.” 

Robert  began  to  scratch  away  with  his  hands  again. 
He  worked  frantically,  throwing  up  handfuls  of 
mouldy,  lotting  wood  pulp  mixed  with  earth,  while 
Bill  held  the  flashlight  down  in  the  hole.  Robert  was 
breathing  heavily  and  his  eyes  watered.  A  layer  of 
dirt  clung  to  his  black  clothes  and  made  him  look 
grotesque  in  the  light.  Jim  was  looking  at  Robert 
now  instead  of  at  the  bottom  of  the  grave  as  if  there 
were  more  fascination  there.  He  stuck  out  his  hand 
as  if  to  help  him  out  of  the  grave  .  .  . 

"Come  on  up.  You're  tired.  Knox  can  finish  it.” 

Robert  just  looked  at  him  as  if  he  hadn’t  heard 
him  almost  .  .  .  He  didn’t  even  seem  to  focus  his  eyes 
on  him.  and  then  he  bent  and  went  back  to  his  digging. 
I  got  up  and  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  hole  and 
touched  him  .  .  .  “Come  on,  Bob,”  I  said.  I  expected 
to  see  him  smile  at  the  name  but  there  was  no  smile, 
just  a  little  convulsive  laugh  that  shook  his  chest. 
He  laughed  again  and  took  the  flashlight  from  Bill 
and  shined  it  in  the  foot  of  the  grave. 

“Look,”  he  said. 

In  the  light  the  brown,  moist  skull  looked  up  at 


us  .  .  .  one  eye  socket  full  of  dirt.  It  wasn’t  a  grinning 
skull  ...  it  just  stared. 

"1  want  him,”  Robert  said.  “Get  a  box  out  of  the 
trash  dump.” 

Jim  stood  there  a  minute  and  then  he  said,  “No. 
Come  up  here.” 

"I'm  going  to  carry  him  back  .  .  .” 

"To  do  what  with?  .  .  .  You  can’t  just  store  it  in 
your  closet.  Don’t  you  realize  not  everybody’s  going 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  robbed  a  grave  .  .  . 
This  isn’t  a  souvenir.” 

“I  want  him  .  .  .  I've  got  to  have  him.” 

“That  isn’t  what  you’ve  got  to  have.” 

Robert  ignored  him  and  stooped,  clawing  at  the 
thigh  bone,  wrenching  it  to  free  the  whole  leg.  Instead 
the  bone  broke  loose  from  its  socket  with  a  sickening 
snap.  Robert  stood  there  holding  it  in  his  hand, 
looking  at  it  .  .  .  then  he  looked  back  at  that  skull. 
He  turned  the  bone  in  his  hand  and  then  he  wiped  his 
hand  across  his  forehead  and  blinked  his  eyes.  He  put 
the  bone  back  down,  and  looked  up  at  us  covered  with 
earth  and  almost  dazed  and  pitiful.  Slowly,  he  pulled 
himself  up  out  of  the  hole  and  stood  looking  back 
into  it  .  .  .  Then  he  just  sat  down  on  that  mound  of 
earth  that  had  grown  beside  the  grave  ...  sat  there 
among  the  grave  worms  and  rotten  wood  .  .  .  and 
wrapped  his  arms  around  his  knees  and  buried  his 
head  on  his  chest. 

I  can  only  guess.  I  don’t  think  I’ll  ever  really 
know.  They  were  young  that  night.  They  were  very 
young  and  alive  and  perhaps  that  is  reason  enough. 
They  were  free  .  .  .  perhaps  that  is  something  too. 
But  somehow  it  is  a  rather  dubious  honor  to  have 
dug  up  a  grave.  I  think  they  must  have  finally  known 
that.  You  could  never  explain  to  anyone  else  .  .  . 
or  tell  them  what  it  is  to  see  a  graveworm  in  the  dark. 
But  even  in  youth  it  is  there  as  in  Arcadia  .  .  .  and 
perhaps  that  is  the  reason.  I  sat  on  a  headstone  and 
I  watched . 

I  shall  remember  them  as  they  were  then,  together 
in  that  scene  and  time  but,  somehow,  each  rather  alone 
and  each  with  his  own  reason  for  being  there.  They 
were  still  another  moment,  and  then  the  tall  one 
walked  around  the  hole  to  the  seated  figure  and  put 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder.  He  got  up  slowly  and  stood 
there  with  them,  holding  a  faded  yellow,  artificial  rose 
in  his  hand  .  .  .  then  he  dropped  it  into  the  grave,  and 
slowly  they  began  to  cover  it  up. 
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MY  TIME 
IS  NO  TIME 


Standing  on  a  brook’s  bank 
hidden  half  by  shade  trees 
half  by  granite  ledge, 
the  slanting  rays  of  sun 
call  attention  to  the  time. 

I  would  ask  aloud 

what  time  it  is, 

but  the  trees  would  say, 

“Summer  before  winter’s  snow 

half  past  being  born 

and  who  knows  how  long 

’til  dying — who  cares  what  time.” 

Running  on  its  way 

the  brook  might  laugh, 

“The  warm  between 
the  ice  of  birth 
and  mud  of  death; 

Somewhere  just  a  little  past 

two  thousand  interwinter  flowings — 

who  cares  what  time.” 

The  granite  ledge 
in  proud  disdain 
would  thunder, 

“Four  billion  barren  years  are  gone 
several  more  to  come, 
who  cares  what  time.” 


The  rays  of  sun  slant  sharper, 
darkness  creeps  in  guise  of  shadow. 
I  care  what  time  it  is. 

Before  the  darkness  covers  all, 

I  have  yet  a  fire  to  make 
a  meal  to  eat, 
some  wood  to  stack. 

Yes, 

the  path  I  found  at  dawn 
passed  quickly  underfoot 
and  hardly  did  a  leaf 
have  time  to  drop, 
a  rock  to  warm, 
in  summer’s  sun, 
or  stream  to  go 
from  hill  to  sea 
before  1  saw 
the  sun  begin  to  fall. 
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The  Fountain  of  Youth 


by  RICHARD  BEVIS 


.  .  Ponce  (le  Leon  was  a  fool.  Youth  is  the 
unhappiest  time  of  life.  Only  the  young  can 
endure  it.” 

Alfred  Hester, 

Holiday  Magazine 

“I’m  going,  mother.  It  hurts  my  head  to  think  oL' 
it,  but  I’m  going.” 

Site  whirled.  “That’s  the  least  sense  you’ve  made 
yet.  Where?  How?  What  are  you  going  to  do?  You 
don’t  even  know  that  you  can  support  yourself.  And 
why?  Why?” 

“1  .  .  .  can’t  tell  you.  God  knows.  I’ve  tried.” 

“Don’t  swear.  When?  Just  now?  You  didn’t  give 
me  a  reason.  To  have  things  your  own  way,  you  say. 
To  be  free;  to  be  yourself.  You  have  got  to  learn  to 
live  with  others.  You’re  not  happy  with  what  we  give 
you?  You  wouldn’t  give  yourself  an  education,  if  it 
were  your  choice?” 

“You  give  me  a  lot.”  He  was  almost  rational  now, 
in  desperation.  “Everything  but  what’s  most  impor¬ 
tant.  I’m  farther  from  you  and  Father  than  from  many 
of  my  friends.” 

She  looked  at  him  a  long  moment,  and  her  taunt¬ 
ing,  inquisitorial  air  disappeared.  “With  what  your 
Father  and  I  have  tried  to  do  .  .  .”  Her  voice  trailed 
off  absently,  her  mind  evidently  in  another  place. 
Probably  in  the  oven  with  the  rolls,  was  Brad’s  guess. 

“It  hurts  me,  too.  Perhaps  worse.  And  don’t 
think  I  haven’t  tried  to  close  the  breach.”  He  was 
trying  one  more  time  to  make  her  see.  “But  when 
you  and  Father  can’t  see  the  breach,  when  you’re  the 
antithesis  of  all  I  stand  for  .  .  .” 

Quietly:  “What  do  you  stand  for?  Can  you  tell 
me?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Mom.  I’ll  never  know  here.” 

“If  you  leave,  you’re  leaving  the  happiness  and 
security  of  youth.  You  are  foolish  to  want  to  become 
a  man  so  soon.  You  don’t  know  what  it  means.” 

“Maybe  not.  And  I  want  to  know — now.  If  I 
stay  much  longer,  your  mark  will  be  too  much  on  me.” 
He  hesitated,  glaring  wildly,  aimlessly,  knowing  that 
he  had  gone  too  far  to  either  retract  or  explain. 

“Mark?”  Genuinely  puzzled  by  his  adolescent  reas¬ 
oning,  her  single  word  wras  soft,  an  orchestral  triangle. 

Brad  shrugged  wearily.  “You  see?  It’s  no  use. 
Please,  mother,  no  fuss.  Just  let  me  have  my  car  and 
I’ll  go.  Another  summer  here,  in  this  house,  1  swear 


to  God,  will  drive  me  crazy.  It  sounds  corny,  but  I’m 
19  now,  and  I’m  going  to  go.” 

Stooping,  he  picked  up  his  single  suitcase.  His 
mother  sat  heavily  in  the  kitchen  chair,  staring  at 
him.  “For  God’s  sake,  don’t  go.  Stay  and  talk  to 
your  Father;  he’ll  be  home  in  an  hour.” 

“Mom,  you  know — ”  He  stopped.  Brad  had  never 
in  his  life  heard  his  mother  use  “God”  in  an  exclama¬ 
tion,  and  he  was  impressed  in  spite  of  himself.  He 
looked  at  her  more  carefully.  Short,  graying,  still 
pretty  but  now  slope-shouldered,  she  was,  in  her 
own  way,  fighting  for  what  she  considered  the  life  of 
her  young.  Something  in  her  primitive  plea,  and  in 
the  vague  negativeness  of  the  afternoon  sunshine 
outside  the  screen  door  held  him.  Without  further 
argument,  he  consented;  “All  right.  We’ll  talk  to 
Father.  But  this  will  just  happen  all  over.” 

Afraid  to  stay  longer  in  the  kitchen  and  under  her 
influence,  he  walked  quickly  upstairs.  Weak  with 
emotional  reaction,  Brad  sat  on  his  bed,  and  his 
eyes  wandered  to  his  bright  leather  suitcase.  Some¬ 
how,  it  was  a  stereotyped  symbol  of  his  exodus:  the 
painful  flight  of  the  immature  from  the  mature,  pre¬ 
sumably  with  a  goal  of  maturity.  And  his  father  would 
laugh  at  the  bulging  bag,  or,  worse  yet,  stifle — not  too 
well — a  smile.  As  negative  sunlight  faded  into  neu¬ 
tral  dusk,  Brad  sat  on  his  bed,  lost  in  thought  and 
bitterness,  watching  through  his  closed  window  as 
the  trees  became  silhouettes. 

As  his  father’s  car  came  in  the  driveway.  Brad 
turned  on  his  desk  light  to  help  steel  himself  against 
the  most  intense  misery  of  the  episode  so  far:  the 
wait  for  his  parents  to  form  a  battle  plan,  based  on 
mother’s  version  of  his  flareup.  Brad,  a  slender,  almost 
fragile  figure,  with  a  face  too  sensitive  to  look  wiry, 
turned  on  his  phonograph,  put  on  a  record,  and  sat 
down  to  write  a  letter.  It  was  written  to  no  one  in 
particular,  but  contained  the  flood  of  his  grief,  and 
was,  for  the  most  part,  incoherent.  If  he  had  had 
someone  to  whom  he  could  send  the  letter,  perhaps  .  .  . 

There  was  a  knock  at  his  closed  door,  which  was 
opened  immediately  by  his  father.  Brad  saw  that 
he  had  changed  out  of  his  business  suit  into  cooler 
and  more  comfortable  clothes,  as  always.  An  outside 
observer  would  have  seen  also  a  well-preserved,  slightly 
balding  man,  with  bifocals,  a  keen  face,  and  an  air 
of  brisk  organization. 
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“Good  evening."  Excessive  and  mock  formality. 
“Could  \ ou  turn  off  vour  bagpipes  long  enough  to 
come  down  to  the  living  room?” 

Brad  was  on  his  feet  quickly,  defensive  of  his 
musical  tastes.  “That's  Respighi’s  ‘Pines  of  Rome.' 

His  father  shrugged,  evidently  indifferent.  “Oh. 
Will  vou  come  on  down  anyway?” 

Brad  looked  at  him.  using  to  match  his  detached 
coolness,  simnltaneouslv  hating  it.  "Be  right  there.” 
1 1  is  father  nodded  and  closed  the  door.  To  his  intense 
dhgust.  Brad  found  his  palms  sweaty  and  his  knees 
weak.  He  buried  his  face  in  his  arms,  trying  to  as¬ 
semble  his  arguments,  to  organize  a  case.  No  breach 
in  the  family,  if  possible:  but  no  backing  down.  A 
phantasmagoria  of  meaningless  shapes  and  colors 
Hashed  on  his  brain.  More  shaken  than  ever,  he  went 
downstairs,  biting  his  lip. 

Crossing  the  carpeted  hall,  trying  to  walk  decisive¬ 
ly.  to  make  each  step  somehow  a  manifestation  of  his 
feelings,  he  entered  the  carpeted,  ice-blue  living  room. 
His  mind  was  ever  reaching  out — always  too  late— for 
pat  summations  of  his  grievances  as  they  flitted  past. 
His  mother,  now  in  a  summer  frock  which  made  her 
look  more  girlish  than  usual,  sat  on  the  sofa,  intent 
on  her  knitting.  For  that  moment,  the  boy  knew  that 
he  hated  her.  Her  face  had,  for  him,  that  air  of  say¬ 
ing  “I  knotv  you’ll  say  I’ve  misunderstood  you,  but 
my  mind’s  made  up.”  Brad’s  father  sat  in  a  chair, 
unconcernedly  reading  the  paper. 

Looking  up,  “Paper?”  he  queried. 

"Thanks.”  Glad  of  a  mask  of  any  sort,  Brad  sat  on 
the  rug  with  the  second  section.  He  looked  at  the 
photographic  detail  of  the  lead  story,  but  the  page 
blurred  before  his  straining  eyes.  His  brain  registered 
the  Madonna-like  image  of  his  mother’s  face,  bent 
over  her  knitting,  patiently  but  rigidly  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  The  challenge  she  represented  made  the  tears 
spring  quickly,  and  he  fought  them  back  with  intro¬ 
spective  anger.  Kaleidoscopically,  Brad  saw  an  emo¬ 
tion-tom  scene  of  their  moment  of  truth:  he,  viciously, 
“You  can’t  keep  me.  I  don’t  want  to  be  like  you,” 
and  she  crying  “You  must  stay.  I  need  you.  You  need 
us,”  and  he  retorting  “I  don’t  need  you,  I  don’t”  and 
only  then  did  Brad  realize  that  he  had  shouted  the 
last  yvords  aloud,  alive  with  his  inner  turmoil.  There 
was  a  shocked  silence. 

His  father  shook  his  head  sadly:  “You’ve  got  a 
dream  head  on  your  shoulders.” 

Brad,  nervously  defiant  and  trembling,  walked 
around  to  cover  his  weakness.  “Dream  head?”  He 


spat  out  the  words.  “For  all  you  know,  that’s  all  it  is 
full  of.  Dreams!  All  you  know  of  what  I  am,  of  what 
I’ve  done.  I  .  .  .  ”  Tongue-tied,  he  stood  empty  before 
his  father,  praying  that  he  would  break  the  awful 
silence. 

“What  you’ve  done?”  Flis  father  smiled,  paternally. 
"I  suppose  I’m  not  sure  what  you’ve  done.  I  think  it’s 
more  a  question  of  what  you’re  doing.  Do  you  want  to 
grow  old  before  your  time?  Do  you  know  what  you’re 
doing  to  your  mother?  And  just  what  have  you  done?” 

For  a  second,  Brad  stood  transfixed,  as  it  were, 
by  the  ancient  arrow  from  the  age  of  accomplishment 
to  the  age  of  potential.  Fie  spoke  softly  and  bitterly. 
“What  have  I  done?  I’ve  rebelled  against  all  that 
you  are  and  broken  away  from  it  too  except  to  leave 
this  house.  The  only  way  I’m  here  is  geographically 
and  economically.”  His  voice  rose  to  a  peak.  “And  I 
want  to  lose  that,  too.  I  rebel,  I  tell  you,  I’m  leaving, 
I’m  revolting!” 

Both  parents  almost  instantaneously  convulsed 
with  helpless  laughter.  For  them,  it  was  the  tension- 
breaker;  for  Brad,  barely  conscious  of  the  joke,  their 
outburst  was  unspeakable,  the  most  unbelievable  blas¬ 
phemy  against  the  human  ego.  With  a  small  noise,  he 
turned  and  ran  out  the  front  door,  into  the  darkness. 
He  carried  the  adolescent’s  ultimate  burden:  that 
his  battle  had  ended  neither  in  righteous  victory  nor  in 
outspoken  defeat,  but  in  wholesale  laughter  at  his 
cause.  It  was  a  laughter  that  followed  him  out  of  the 
house  anti  down  the  street,  encircling  him  and  prod¬ 
ding  with  sharp  points. 

Several  hours  later,  the  house  and  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  were  draped  in  a  blackness  and  stillness  at  once 
inertial  and  breathless.  If,  from  the  master  bedroom, 
ears  strained,  they  heard  only  the  warbling  of  crickets, 
and  the  distant  mutter  of  truck  engines.  A  dog  barked. 
The  last  light  on  the  street  was  effaced. 

In  the  silken  darkness  of  the  small  back  porch,  a 
long,  thin,  well-dressed  frame  cotdd  barely  be  dis¬ 
cerned,  lying  restlessly  in  a  shapeless  mass.  A  close 
listener  could  hardly  hear  an  occasional,  half-stifled 
sob.  The  face  was  all  in  shadow,  and  appeared  as  a 
blank.  The  only  part  of  the  body  which  stood  out  in 
detail  was  the  long,  tapering  hand,  which  dangled 
over  the  edge  of  the  porch,  above  the  first  step.  It 
alone  escaped  the  shade  of  the  house  and  was  bathed 
in  the  cold  sheen  of  moonlight  from  the  wrist  out. 
It  was  contorted  into  a  half-clenched  fist,  and  seemed 
to  be  reaching  for  something. 
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We  h  ave  a  new  god, 

A  prove-that-it-is-true  god, 

Who  bases  his  doctrines 
On  the  dogma  of  USE. 

His  scripture  is  math  notes. 

His  priests  wear  white  coats. 

His  weapons  make  ridiculous 
The  thunderbolts  of  Zeus. 

(“I’m  certain  this  weather  has  something  to  do 
With  the  latest  atomic  explosion,  aren’t  you?”) 

We  worship  him  in  laboratories. 

We  praise  him  in  observatories. 

No  secrets  can  be  hid  from  him 
(Or  will  be  hid  for  long.) 

We  follow  where  he  leads  us 
And  never  make  a  bit  of  fuss. 

It  really  does  not  matter 
If  our  god  is  right  or  wrong. 

(“They  say  the  new  bomb  can  destroy  a  whole  city.”) 
“If  we  don’t  use  it  first,  it  will  be  a  great  pity.”) 

Rhett  Ball 
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Logical  Fallacies  in  Aldous  Huxley's 
Argument  for  Theism 

by  LOU  ELLA  HICKS 


"liven  thing  is  a  dangerous  drug  except  reality, 
which  is  unendurable.”  1  Throughout  Aldous  Hux- 
1  e \ " s  earlier  works  this  theme  recurs  again  and  again. 
His  novels  of  the  twenties  reveal  a  distaste  for  this 
world  of  cocksureness,  success-worship,  infantile  pleas¬ 
ures  and  pursuits.  Conventional  pursuits,  he  hints, 
consist  of  mad  scrambles  for  the  soothing  opiates  of 
power,  religion,  art,  sex.  The  young  Huxley  felt  that 
life  was  indeed  “a  tale  told  by  an  idiot.” 

Gradually,  however,  Huxley  began  to  search  for 
some  sort  of  personal  order  in  a  world  dominated  by 
distractions  and  obscurity.  Dismissing  the  conven¬ 
tional  God  as  a  mere  projection  of  the  self,  a  “gaseous 
vertebrate,”  Huxley  defined  God  as  a  pure  being,  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  creatures  in  whom 
He  is  immanent.  2 

In  several  works  published  in  the  thirties,  Huxley 
discourses  on  what  he  calls  the  moral  argument  for 
theism.  This  argument  might  be  summarized  as 
follows:  Moral  action  aims  at  the  realization  of  the 
highest  good.  This  good  cannot  be  realized  except 
where  virtuous  rational  will  is  not  thwarted  as  it  is 
in  this  world.  Therefore,  the  ultimate  union  of  virtue 
and  happiness  must  be  effected  by  some  power  external 
to  ourselves.  3 

Commenting  on  the  dying  Hotspur’s  utterance. 
And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the 
world. 

Must  have  a  stop, 

Huxley  states: 

And  [time]  not  only  must,  as  an  ethical  impera¬ 
tive  and  an  eschatological  hope,  but  also  does 
have  a  stop,  in  the  indicative  tense,  as  a  matter 
of  brute  experience.  And  it  is  only  by  paying  our 
attention  and  our  primary  allegiance  to  eternity 
that  we  can  prevent  time  from  turning  our  lives 
into  a  pointless  or  diabolic  foolery.  4 
Huxley  says,  in  effect,  that  intuitive  belief  in  a  God¬ 
head  and  eternity  should  have  validity,  because  to 
accept  the  contrary  would  be  to  convert  life  itself 
into  something  tragically  meaningless. 

Huxley  then  attempts  to  convert  this  wish  into 

1.  Charles  f.  Rolo,  ed..  The  World  of  Aldous  Huxley,  p.  xvii. 

2.  \ldous  Huxley,  The  Perennial  Philosophy ,  p.  30. 

3.  Huxley.  Ends  and  Means,  pp.  323-324. 

4.  Huxley,  Time  Must  Have  a  Stop,  p.  29G. 


a  logical  argument.  Since  he  is  dealing  with  unobserv¬ 
ables — God  and  eternal  life — his  proof  consists  of 
analogies.  He  admits  that  simply  saying  that  there 
should  be  a  God  and  an  eternal  life  sounds  like  a 
piece  of  wishful  thinking.  But  “in  many  circum¬ 
stances,  wishes  are  a  reliable  source  of  information. 
From  the  premise  of  thirst,  we  are  justified  in  arguing 
the  existence  of  something  which  can  satisfy  thirst.” 
The  early  Greek  philosophers,  Democritus  and  Epicu¬ 
rus,  wished  to  explain  the  diversity  of  the  universe  in 
terms  of  fundamental  identity.  They  assuaged  that 
desire  by  postulating  a  valid  atomic  theory. 5 

Huxley’s  latter  analogy  is  a  somewhat  questionable 
support  for  his  argument  because  he  selects  this 
example  arbitrarily  in  order  to  support  his  initial 
assumption.  Countless  times  in  the  past,  scientists’ 
craving  for  explanation  resulted  in  plausible  theories 
which  later  proved  fallacious.  Ignoring  these  cases, 
Huxley  selects  this  exceptional  instance  which  supports 
his  original  postulate. 

Huxley  endeavors  to  make  both  of  these  analogies 
support  his  original  premise  through  the  use  of  subtle 
semantics.  The  physiological  need  for  water,  the 
scientific  craving  for  explanation,  and  Huxley’s  own 
urge  to  give  meaning  to  the  universe  are  all  quite 
different  sorts  of  wishes.  Huxley  attempts  to  support 
his  assumption  by  placing  these  three  kinds  of  wishes 
into  the  same  category. 

In  two  recent  works,  The  Doors  of  Perception  and 
Heaven  and  Hell,  Fluxley  reaffirms  his  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  Godhead.  And  again  he  attempts  to 
give  rational  foundations  to  his  mystical  intuitions. 
The  conclusions  Huxley  reaches  in  these  two  books 
are  based  on  His  study  of  states  of  hallucination  in¬ 
duced  by  the  drug  mescalin.  c  On  the  basis  of  his 

5.  Huxley,  Ends  and  Means,  pp.  324-330. 

6.  Mescalin  is  a  drug  which  enhances  the  entire  sensory  field, 
occasionally  causing  visions.  Most  authorities  observe  in  sub¬ 
jects  under  the  influence  of  mescalin  an  apparent  split  between 
the  thinking  process  and  the  sensory  and  motor  processes;  that 
is,  although  the  intellect  remains  unimpaired,  it  has  little  control 
over  vision  or  muscular  movement.  See  Samuel  Fernberger, 
“Further  Observations  on  Peyote  Intoxication,"  Journal  of  Ab¬ 
normal  and  Social  Psychology,  XXVI  (January-March,  1932)  , 
367-378.  Also  see  Vincenzo  Petrullo,  The  Diabolic  Root.  Also 
see  John  Smythies,  “The  Mescalin  Phenomena,”  The  British 
Journal  of  the  Philosophy  of  Science,  III  (February,  1953) , 
260-267. 
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studies  he  concludes  that  "there  is  a  heaven  of  bliss¬ 
ful  visionary  experience;  there  is  also  a  hell  of  the 
same  kind  of  appalling  visionary  experience  as  is  suf¬ 
fered  here  by  schizophrenics  .  .  .  and  there  is  also  an 
experience,  beyond  time,  of  union  with  the  divine 
Ground  [i.e.,  heaven,  God].”  7 

Huxley  justifies  this  interpretation  as  follows:  All 
of  us  are  potentially  capable  of  perceiving  this  God¬ 
head,  this  divine  Reality  of  the  universe.  However, 
our  ego  acts  as  a  sort  of  “cerebral  reducing  valve,” 
holding  back  the  overwhelming  knowledge  of  the 
truth  and  meaning  of  the  universe,  leaving  us  with 
only  that  level  of  consciousness  which  is  necessary 
for  biological  survival.  Becoming  dissatisfied  with 
the  world  of  time  and  utilitarian  considerations  with 
which  the  functioning  ego  leaves  us,  we  yearn  for  an 
escape  from  selfhood  and  repulsive  surroundings. 
Alcohol,  tobacco,  art,  sex,  and  organized  religion 
are  conventional  expressions  of  urges  to  transcend  the 
self.  But  one  can  only  satisfactorily  effect  this  escape 
from  selfhood  by  employing  some  method  to  impair 
the  functioning  of  the  ego — by  meditating,  by  fasting, 
or  by  taking  chemical  hallucinants  such  as  mescalin. 
With  the  ego  thus  impaired,  one’s  “Mind-at-Large” 
begins  to  function;  one  sees  visions,  perceiving  the 
Other  World,  the  Godhead,  the  ultimate  Reality  of 
Existence.  8  Huxley  states  that  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  Other  World  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  visionary 
rarely  sees  anything  related  to  his  past  history:  “Almost 
never  does  the  visionary  see  anything  that  reminds  him 
of  his  own  past.  He  is  not  remembering  scenes,  per¬ 
sons  or  objects,  and  he  is  not  inventing  them;  he  is 
looking  on  at  a  new  creation.”  9 

In  reaching  these  conclusions  Huxley  frequently 
begs  the  question.  For  example,  his  statement  that 
our  popular  vices  and  amusements  are  expressions  of 
“self-transcendency  urges”  seems  a  bit  dubious.  It  is 
one  thing  to  say  that  the  high  consumption  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco  represents  “a  craving,  here  and  now,  for 
release  or  sedation.”  And  it  is  quite  another  to  say 
that  this  high  consumption  represents  an  attempt  to 
purchase  “chemical  vacations  from  intolerable  sell- 
hood.”  10  What  Huxley  is  really  saying  is  that  he  feels 
intuitively  that  some  universal  motivation  explains 
most  of  human  behavior.  He  feels  that  this  universal 
motivation  is  an  urge  to  escape  from  time,  selfhood, 
and  one’s  environment.  He  then  rationalizes  every 
aspect  of  human  behavior  in  the  light  of  this  a  priori 
judgment. 

7.  Huxley,  Heaven  and  Hell,  p.  38. 

8.  Huxley,  The  Doors  of  Perception  and  Heaven  and  Hell , 
passim. 

9.  Huxley,  Heaven  and  Hell,  p.  13. 

10.  Huxley,  The  Doors  of  Perception,  p.  64. 


Disagreement  over  Huxley’s  proof  of  the  Other 
World  also  arises  on  the  level  of  interpretation.  It 
is  one  thing  to  say  that  mescalin  and  meditation  in¬ 
crease  perception,  revealing  aspects  of  experience  that 
one  is  unable  to  perceive  with  a  mind  attuned  to  the 
practical  needs  of  survival.  But  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  visions  thus  induced  and  the  new 
aspects  of  experience  thus  revealed  derive  their  mean¬ 
ing  from  some  Other  World.  Huxley  concludes  that 
they  do,  in  keeping  with  his  personal  belief  that  the 
Other  World  exists. 

Huxley  goes  on  to  say  that  because  the  visionary 
sees  little  resembling  his  past  experiences,  he  is  view¬ 
ing  a  new  creation.  “The  raw  material  for  this  creation 
is  provided  by  the  visual  experiences  of  ordinary  life; 
but  the  molding  of  this  material  into  forms  is  the 
work  of  someone  who  is  most  certainly  not  the  self, 
who  originally  had  the  experiences,  or  who  later  re¬ 
called  and  reflected  on  them.”  11  Here  again  dis¬ 
agreement  arises  on  the  level  of  interpretation.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  cleansed  doors  of  perception  with  which 
the  visionary  views  the  world,  and  the  strange,  beauti¬ 
ful  sights  and  sounds  which  he  enjoys,  may  depart 
from  his  usual  experiences,  but  whether  these  trance 
experiences  stem  from  some  divine  Spirit  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  point  of  view. 

An  American  anthropologist,  Samuel  Fernberger, 
made  this  point  explicit  in  an  objective  experiment 
comparing  the  effects  of  mescalin  on  members  of  a 
random  group  of  subjects.  During  one  part  of  the 
experiment  the  subjects  were  asked  to  shake  an  Indian 
rattle  and  explain  their  experience  to  Fernberger. 
He  reports  this  part  of  the  experiment  as  follows: 

An  Indian  reported:  “I  am  not  shaking  this  rattle 
— God  is  shaking  this  rattle — I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.”  Observer  1  [a  sociologist]  volunteered 
the  information:  “I  am  not  shaking  this  rattle — 
my  arm  is  doing  it — my  ego  has  nothing  to  do 
wi th  the  control  of  the  rhythm.”  The  difference 
between  these  two  statements  is  one  solely  in 
interpretation.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  on  such  a 
basis  of  split  personality,  in  which  the  rational 
self  becomes  detached  and  different  from  the 
sensory  self,  how  a  mystical  religious  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  approach  to  the  God  head  may  be  so 
readily  built  up. 12 

The  sociologist’s  reasoning  resembles  that  of  the 
young  Huxley;  the  mystic  Indian’s  interpretation  is 
similar  to  Huxley’s  more  recent  beliefs.  Huxley  in¬ 
stinctively  believes  in  an  omnipotent  God  and  a 
future  reward  for  the  virtuous.  To  deny  God  would 
force  him  to  face  the  “unbearable  reality”  of  a  point- 

11.  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

12.  Samuel  Fernberger,  “Further  Observations  on  Peyote  In¬ 
toxication,”  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  XXVI 
(January-March,  1932),  377. 
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less,  transient  existence.  Huxley  finds  this  outcome 
intolerable,  and  at  the  same  time  is  unable  to  believe 
am  theologv  which  does  not  seem  to  be  justifiable  on 
rational  grounds.  Therefore,  he  produces  ingenious 
but  fallacious  vindications  for  his  beliefs.  But  em¬ 
pirical  reasoning,  which  deals  with  relationships 
among  observables,  is  completely  unsuited  to  the 
task  of  justifying  mystical  intuitions. 
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Blanket  of  Night 


Night  is  a  blanket 
and  beneath  it  we 
wiggle  and  squirm 
on  the  bed 
in  time  to  the  music 

a  dance 
of  love 
a  trance 


my  dove 

the  night  makes  you  tender 
and  soft  to  the  touch, 
but  morning  will  come 
and  show  us  how 

naked  we  are 
and  how  pale 
without  that  old  Navy  blanket 
as  emotional  sail. 


—  Wallace  Kaufman 
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Impression  Lou  May 


Nearer  To  The  Fire 


by  JOSEPH  GOODMAN 


EVERY  BODY  in  town  knew  Samson,  at  least  by  his 
tirs i  name,  but  1  never  could  recall  his  last  name. 
I  know  I’ve  heard  it.  but  it’s  one  of  those  names  you 
don’t  remember  too  well.  Anyway,  even  back  when 
1  wa>  ...  little  kid  I  could  remember  hearing  the  men 
in  the  barbershop  on  Saturday  afternoon  talking 
about  what  Samson  had  done  the  night  before,  or  a 
.  mole  nights  before.  or.  if  that  tale  wasn't  big 
cm  ugh..  thc\  would  tell  the  ones  they  had  told  over 

.: r.d  o\e:  _ in  on  previous  Saturdays.  That  was 

back  when  Samson  was  the  top  dog  over  in  niggertown. 
He  '  the  head  bootlegger,  and  chief  of  the  butter 

oo 

and  e _ s.  and  the  best  knife  fighter,  and  about  any¬ 

thing  else  you  want  to  name.  And  he  could  have  any 

ni _ er  woman  in  town  and  right  many  ot  the  white 

a  -  .u  cording  to  the  barbershop  set. 

All  this  talk  preceded  him,  for  me,  for  about  a 
scar  betore  1  saw  him.  He  was  enormous.  He  must 
have  been  about  six  feet  four  and  was  well  over  two 
hundred  pounds.  Unlike  most  negroes,  who  have 
udg\.  bulks-  features,  he  had  a  sharp,  clearly  defined 
lace.  Hi'  nose  was  long  and  straight  and  was  over- 
hung  v  a  forehead  that  jutted  bushih  down  over  his 
eyes,  making  him  appear  as  though  he  were  scowling 
all  the  time.  "When  I  first  saw  him,  he  gave  me  the 
feeling  that  all  of  the  stories,  incredible  even  to  my 
voting  ears,  were  all  true.  He  didn't  appear  to  be 
lantastic  or  mvthical,  but  just  ultra-capable.  Of  course 
the  circumstances  under  which  I  saw  him  must  have 
greath  enhanced  this  view. 

Mr.  Hanson,  a  man  of  some  ability  himself  in 
\ears  gone  by  as  evidenced  b\  his  beautiful  wife,  had 
challenged  Samson  to  meet  him  in  the  alley  behind 
Pinnix’s  Drug  Store.  There  had  been  some  talk  spread 
ad  about  Samson  and  the  alluring  Mrs.  Hanson. 
I  he  g  "ip  was  especially  choice  since  Mrs.  Hanson 
was  a  ’■  lute  woman.  Anyway  the  fight  probably  would 
t  been  prettv  good,  had  Mr.  Hanson  been  sober  the 
previous  three  weeks.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  the 
prewous  years  had  not  been  very  sober  for  Mr.  Han- 
'  n.  H  i  ever,  he  still  retained  his  honor  and  chal¬ 
lenged  Samson  in  order  that  he  might  clear  his  wife’s 
name. 

S  the\  met,  behind  Pinnix’s  Drug  Store.  And 
when  Samson  came  out  of  the  allev  there  was  a  little 


blood  on  li is  knuckles  and  shirt,  and  Mr.  Hanson  was 
crumpled  against  a  garbage  can  with  his  face  bashed 
in.  Nobod}  saw  the  fight;  it  was  over  too  quickly, 
but  1  got  there  in  time  to  see  Samson  delicately  wipe 
his  hands  on  his  britches  and  lumber  off  down  toward 
Mr.  Hanson’s  house.  And  1  thought  right  then  that 
Samson  could  be  boss  of  anything  he  wanted,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  mystical  talent  or  genius,  but  by  ability 
to  possess.  His  fingers  were  long,  made  for  grabbing. 
And  he  could  grab  anything  by  sheer  power. 

After  1  knew  who  he  was,  I  saw  him  around  town 
and  listened  about  him  at  the  barber  shop,  but  I  never 
did  get  to  meet  him  until  all  that  business  about  pro¬ 
hibition  started,  and  I  started  to  go  over  to  his  house 
for  liquor.  I  was  really  only  a  kid  when  I  started  going 
over  there  and  I  went  mainly  for  the  thrill  of  the 
whole  thing.  The  white  lightning  usually  made  me 
sick  as  a  dog.  The  first  time  I  went,  I  told  Samson  I 
was  getting  it  for  my  old  man,  and  he  asked  me  who 
ray  old  man  was,  and  1  told  him  Mr.  Barnett,  and  he 
said  O.K.  But  after  I  went  to  his  home  a  couple  of 
times,  he  began  to  talk  to  me  about  drinking.  Then 
one  night  he  asked  me  how  old  I  was. 

“Seventeen,”  I  said. 

“You’re  a  might  too  young  to  be  drinkin’  ain’t 
you?” 

“No,  I’m  gettin'  it  for  my  old  man,”  I  said. 

“You  sure  you  ain’t  gettin’  it  for  yourself?” 

“  ’Course  not.” 

“Then  why  don't  your  pa  come  down  here  to  get 
it  hisself?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“You  can’t  have  no  more  likker.” 

“Why  not?  I  got  the  money  ain’t  I?” 

“Yeah,  but  I  ain’t  sellin’  likker  to  no  young  ’tin. 
Where  you  get  that  money  anyway?” 

I  had  stolen  eggs  and  sold  them  to  Mr.  Sawyer  at 
the  store. 

“I  made  it,”  I  said. 

“Sure  you  ain’t  been  stealin’  it  or  somethin’?” 

“I  might  like  to  take  a  little  nip  every  now  and 
then,  but  I  ain’t  no  thief.”  I  was  very  grown  up  for 
seventeen. 

“No  more  likker.” 

“I'll  tell  Sheriff  Parsons  you’re  a  bootleeser.” 

J  OO 
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“Don’t  bother,  lie  already  knows.” 

I  reluctantly  resorted  to  tears.  It  was  necessary 
that  I  have  the  pint  of  white  liquor  to  maintain  my 
status  in  the  hierarchy  of  our  neighborhood  ruffians. 

“1  got  to  have  just  one  more  pint.”  I  was  already 
making  plans  about  swallowing  just  enough  liquor 
to  leave  the  smell  on  my  breath  and  drinking  water 
out  of  another  jar.  At  the  time  I  thought  this  to  be 
an  excellent  idea. 

“Sorry,  fella,  no  more.” 

In  desperation  I  lunged  for  one  of  the  fruit  jars 
of  liquor,  but  Samson  just  put  one  of  his  big  hands 
in  my  face  and  pushed  me  across  the  room.  I  landed 
on  my  rear  end. 

“Now,  look,  fella,  no  more  likker,  means  no  more 
likker.  You  too  young  to  be  drinkin’.  I  started  drink- 
in’  ’fore  I  was  seventeen,  and  I  learned  right  then  it 
was  nothin’  but  trouble.  You  get  your  likker  any¬ 
where  you  want,  but  you  ain’t  gettin’  it  from  me.” 

Pains  shot  up  from  my  backbone.  I  was  convinced 
that  I  was  to  have  no  more  liquor.  It  made  me  sick 
anyway.  I  could  just  explain  to  my  cohorts  that  Sam¬ 
son  was  no  longer  selling  liquor.  1  tried  to  move. 

“Ow.” 

“What’s  wrong  with  you?”  Samson  kneeled  beside 
me  and  looked  concerned.  “I  didn’t  break  nothin’ 
did  I?” 

His  concern  was  consoling,  if  not  shocking.  I 
couldn’t  understand  it,  but  I  didn’t  mind  either.  I 
couldn’t  help  feeling  that  Samson  was  my  friend  then. 
Maybe  because  of  the  look  in  his  eyes. 

Then  they  caught  him.  Not  more  than  two  weeks 
after  he  had  thrown  me  out  of  his  house  they  caught 
him  and  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary.  The  sheriff 
couldn’t  do  anything  about  it.  Just  one  day  a  govern¬ 
ment  man  came  in  and  said  he  was  going  to  arrest 
Samson.  And  that  night  they  waited  until  he  was 
asleep,  and  they  sneaked  into  his  house  to  surprise 
him.  When  he  heard  them  coming,  he  jumped  out 
the  window,  but  the  government  man  shot  him  in  the 
leg.  They  followed  the  blood  only  a  little  way  through 
the  woods  behind  town  when  they  found  him  sprawled 
in  a  patch  of  woods.  His  leg  was  broken,  and  he  had 
fainted. 

While  he  was  in  the  penitentiary,  the  men  at  the 
barber  shop  might  recall  some  of  the  stories  about 
him  when  a  knife  fight  or  a  scandal  occurred  to  re¬ 
mind  them,  but  gradually  the  men  who  told  the  stories 
died  or  grew  bald  and  a  new  generation  moved  in. 
Samson  was  generally  forgotten.  When  he  was  released 
from  prison,  he  didn’t  return  to  our  town.  He  just 
walked  away  from  the  penitentiary  and  wasn’t  heard 
from  any  more. 


It  must  have  been  twenty  years  later  when  he  came 
back.  All  the  niggers  must  have  known  it,  but  I  didn’t 
find  out  until  my  father  went  down  to  the  buzzard’s 
roost  on  Main  Street  where  all  the  unemployed  negroes 
hang  around  to  wait  for  somebody  to  come  along  and 
hire  them.  My  lather  was  looking  for  a  man  to  work 
around  the  house  because  the  work  down  at  the  law 
office  was  taking  too  much  time.  Father  was  surprised 
at  seeing  Samson,  but  he  hired  him  because  he  knew 
he  would  work.  And  sure  enough,  Samson  was  a  good 
negro.  He  worked  hard  like  a  young  man,  although 
tiny  dots  of  white  were  scattered  around  the  stubble 
of  hair  on  his  head.  When  father  died  Samson  stayed 
on,  not  so  much  because  he  was  being  well  paid  but 
because  he  had  grown  into  sort  of  a  faithful  servant. 

But  Samson  was  getting  old.  He  walked  stooped 
over  with  his  arms  dangling  clown  like  pendula.  And 
his  fingers  had  become  gnarled  and  crooked  almost 
like  the  ashes  of  poplar  sticks.  He  shuffled  rather 
than  walked,  hardly  lilting  his  feet  from  the  ground  so 
that  the  cuffs  of  his  britches  were  tattered  from  being 
dragged  across  the  rocks.  And  he  favored  the  leg  he 
had  been  shot  in.  Sometimes,  when  it  was  damp 
weather,  he  had  to  use  a  cane.  His  face  was  puffed 
with  fat  so  that  his  nose  stuck  on  like  a  piece  of  dough. 

So  Samson  joined  our  family,  not  in  the  sense  of  a 
relative  but  about  like  a  household  pet.  Before  we 
sat  down  to  eat,  one  of  us  would  have  to  scream  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs  from  the  pantry  window  to  him  to 
come  to  supper.  And  when  he  wouldn’t  answer,  we 
had  to  walk  out  to  his  little  room  behind  the  garage 
and  throw  a  rock  against  the  door  to  wake  him  up. 
He  slept  a  lot  and  as  time  went  on  he  slept  more. 
My  mother  noticed  that  his  stoop  was  increasing,  and 
his  limp  was  becoming  more  pronounced,  and  she 
began  to  require  less  and  less  work  of  him.  Finally 
he  began  to  do  little  more  than  chop  his  own  firewood 
for  his  little  wood  stove.  He  would  sit  by  it,  sometimes 
even  in  June,  and  spread  his  hands  out  at  it.  And  the 
white  dots  in  his  hair  ceased  to  be  tiny  and  spread 
over  his  head  in  a  cottony  fuzz. 

I  hen  he  had  an  attack  of  some  sort.  It  happened 
one  night  at  supper.  He  slurped  his  last  piece  of 
biscuit  into  his  mouth  and  belched  as  he  was  wont  to 
do  to  indicate  that  he  had  finished  eating.  But  instead 
of  shuffling  over  to  put  his  plate  in  the  sink,  he 
slumped  over  his  table  and  slid  to  the  floor. 

“Oh  Lord  Jesus,”  he  groaned  and  then  rolled  his 
eyes  back  into  his  head. 

The  doctor  said  something  was  wrong  with  his 
brain,  and  he  would  eventually  go  insane.  My  brother 
began  to  inquire  about  Samson’s  family.  Since  my 
father  had  died  our  income  was  not  so  great  that  we 
could  afford  to  keep  an  old  negro  who  did  no  work. 
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since  lu  was  well  past  seven t\  he  could  get  social 
secuiitN  benefits,  but  that  wasn't  enough  to  pay  for 
his  doctor  bills  it  he  should  have  another  attack.  But 
m\  mother  kept  him  on.  She  didn’t  have  the  heart  to 
let  him  go.  \nd  Samson  became  more  and  more 
worthless. 

Sometimes  he  would  find  an  old  piece  of  cedar  to 
whittle  on  but  his  fingers  were  too  clumsy  and  he 
would  slice  his  hands  up.  The  only  real  pleasure  he 
seemed  to  have  left  was  going  to  church  on  Sunday. 
Uways  he  had  been  devout  on  Sunday.  He  would 
dress  and  perfume  himself  like  a  cheap  whore  and 
catch  the  Ini'  over  to  his  church.  His  shuffle  quickened 
almost  to  a  step,  and  his  hair  became  dark  with  the 
help  of  shoe  polish.  He  would  remain  at  church  all 
dav.  He  would  act  almost  like  a  young  man  there, 
circulating  through  the  negro  crowd,  slapping  backs 
and  shaking  hands.  He  was  still  somewhat  of  a 
patriarch  among  the  negroes.  1  hen  about  six  o’clock, 
we  would  hear  the  bus  stop  by  the  gate,  and  hear  Sam¬ 
son's  shuffle,  slower  than  usual,  on  the  gravel  of  the 
driveway.  Then  he  began  to  lose  interest  even  in 
church.  He  started  sleeping  late  so  that  he  would  have 
to  rush  off  to  get  to  the  service  on  time.  Finally,  he 
just  stopped  going.  All  his  pleasure  was  gone.  He  sat 
on  the  porch  or  by  his  cold  stove,  his  hands  clasped 
together,  his  head  down.  Instead  of  throwing  a  rock 
against  the  door  to  rouse  him  for  meals,  we  had  to 
bang  on  the  screen  door  to  make  him  hear.  I  he  color 
of  his  skin  turned  from  a  deep  ebony  to  an  ashen  gray. 

“I’m  sorry  Samson,  but  we’re  goin’  to  have  to  put 
\ ou  in  a  rest  home.  I  just  can’t  afford  to  look  after 
vou  am  more.  And  you’ll  be  much  more  comfortable 
in  a  rest  home  where  they  have  better  facilities  for 
you.”  My  mother  was  trying  to  reason  with  herself 
as  well  as  Samson.  “And  when  you  get  better,  we’ll 
come  and  get  you,  and  bring  you  back  here  again.” 

Samson  stared  ahead  as  he  listened  to  her.  His 
mouth  worked  in  a  palsied  attempt  to  shift  his  ill 
fitting  false  teeth  into  the  proper  position  for  speaking. 

“Vou  don’t  want  me  no  more,  Miss  Lou?” 

“No,  Samson,  it’s  not  that.  I  just  can’t  take  care 
of  you  the  way  I  should.  You  can  come  back  when 
you’re  well  again.” 

“You  know  I  ain’t  goin’  get  well.  They  ain’t 
nothing  wrong  with  me  but  bein’  old,  and  you  can’t 
get  over  that.  You  just  have  to  sit  and  wait  for  it 
to  come  and  get  all  of  you.  It  makes  you  so  you 
can’t  work,  and  then  you  can’t  have  fun  no  more,  and 
all  you  can  do  is  wait.  And  I  want  to  do  my  waiting 
with  y’all.  Miss  Lou.” 

“But  we  can’t  afford  it,  Samson.  We  just  don’t 
have  the  money.  We  just  can’t  do  it.” 


So  we  took  Samson  to  a  rest  home.  It  was  just  a 
nigger  house  right  on  the  edge  of  town.  A  fat  old 
negro  woman  waddled  about  the  house  mumbling  and 
fretting  to  her  patients. 

“Yes  ma’m.  You  just  leave  him  with  me  and  I’ll 
take  real  good  care  of  him.  I’ve  handled  more’n  a 
thousand  of  ’em,  and  I  know  just  what  they  need. 
Besides,  me  and  Mr.  Samson  is  old  friends  from  way 
back.  Ain’t  that  so,  Mr.  Samson?  Yes,  ma’m.  You 
just  leave  him  with  me  and  he’ll  be  just  fine.  Now 
that’ll  be  thirty  dollars  a  week  in  advance.  And  we 
might  have  to  charge  a  little  extra  if  he  causes  any 
trouble.  Understand  what  I  mean?  That’s  the  way 
we  have  to  work  it.  Sometimes  we  have  an  emergency 
or  something,  and  we  need  a  little  something  special. 
Now  you  just  pay  me  now  for  the  first  two  weeks, 
and  I’ll  call  you  if  anything  happens.” 

Samson  was  no  trouble.  He  just  sat  most  of  the 
time  like  the  rest  of  the  old  men  in  the  house.  They 
were  all  waiting.  Samson  was  sick  from  time  to  time. 
He  would  sometimes  swell  up  like  a  bloated  cow,  and 
he  wasn’t  in  his  right  mind.  And  then  he  would 
get  well  again  in  a  couple  of  days.  It  was  during  one 
of  these  sick  spells  that  the  old  woman  called  my 
mother. 

“1  just  know  lie’s  dyin’.  Ain’t  no  hope  for  him. 
Why  don’t  you  put  him  in  the  hospital?” 

We  went  over  to  see  him.  He  was  feeling  better 
when  we  arrived.  He  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed. 

“How’re  you  feelin’,  Samson?”  asked  my  mother. 

“Pretty  fair,  Miss  Lou.” 

“Mrs.  Hairston  here  says  you  weren’t  feeling  too 
well  yesterday.” 

“Yes  ma’m,  that’s  right.  He  was  moanin’  and 
groanin’  somethin’  awful.  Talking’  ’bout  his  stomach 
and  heart  and  all,”  said  the  old  woman. 

“Does  your  stomach  hurt,  Samson?” 

“Just  a  little  bit,  right  here.”  His  stomach  was 
swollen  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  his  body, 
and  the  fingers  he  pointed  looked  like  swollen  black 
claws. 

“What  does  it  feel  like,  Samson?” 

“Just  pains  shootin’  up  through  my  stomach.” 

“Yes  sir,  yes  sir!  That’s  the  way  it  is.  That’s  the 
way  it  goes.  Um  hum.”  The  old  woman  had  seated 
herself  in  a  rocking  chair  and  was  creaking  back  and 
forth. 

“Can  we  get  you  something,  Samson?” 

“No  ma’m.  I’m  O.K.  Y’all  go  on.  I’m  all  right.” 

So  we  left  him,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  his 
head  bent  down.  The  old  woman  followed  us  out, 
describing  Samson’s  moans. 
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“I  tell  you,  you’d  better  take  him  to  the  hospital. 
1  don’t  want  nobody  dyin’  here.  It's  bad  for  our 
name.” 

About  one  o’clock  the  next  morning,  the  old 
woman  called  to  tell  us  Samson  was  dead.  My  mother 
and  1  drove  over  to  the  rest  home.  The  four  other 
old  men  in  the  house  were  grouped  around  the  door 
to  Samson’s  bed  room.  The  old  woman  met  us  in  the 
hall. 

“1  told  you  you  should  have  taken  him  to  the 
hospital.  I  told  you  he  was  goin’  to  die.  He  didn’t  eat 
nothin’  all  day  after  you  left.  He  just  made  tip  his 
mind  to  die  and  he  did.  I  was  there.  He  didn’t  holler 
or  nothin’.  He  just  looked  up  and  said  somethin’ 
about  ‘Oh  Lord  Jesus,’  and  he  reached  out  like  he  was 
grabbin’  for  something  with  his  swollen  old  hands 
that  lie  couldn’t  even  open.  Anti  then  he  died.” 

So  we  buried  Samson  in  the  nigger  graveyard  just 
outside  of  town.  My  mother  and  I  sat  in  the  car  while 


the  preacher  mumbled  something  to  the  handful  of 
negroes,  mostly  women,  standing  around.  Nobody  was 
crying  or  really  sad.  He  had  no  family.  And  the 
mourners  who  were  there  came  mainly  out  of  curiosity 
or  whatever  it  is  that  brings  people  to  a  graveside. 
We  sat  quietly  in  the  car  until  the  rest  of  the  mourn¬ 
ers  had  left.  Then  my  mother  got  out  and  put  a  bunch 
of  white  peonies  on  the  red  dirt  of  the  grave. 

Nobody  talks  about  Samson  any  more.  There 
aren’t  many  knifings  or  scandals  any  more  to  remind 
the  men  at  the  barber  shop  to  tell  their  stories  about 
him  because  they  probably  are  all  forgotten. 

But  sometimes  1  find  myself  just  sitting,  thinking 
about  first  a  giant  negro  man  and  then  about  a 
gaunt,  ashen  shell  of  a  man  and  I  bend  my  head 
over  to  look  at  my  own  blue  veined  hands,  cupped 
to  clasp  but  unable  to  clasp,  and  1  move  nearer  to 
the  fire. 


Face  At  The  Window 


Water  hisses  on  the  hearth 

By  me  where  I  crouch  for  warmth. 

Raindrops  spit  like  frying  serpents 
Writhing  in  consuming  fire. 

The  scarlet  capes  of  whirling  archfiends — 
Swarming  flames  leap  redder,  higher. 

Whistling  demons  in  the  chimney 
Bound  in  swirls  of  crackling  sparks. 

Driving  back  the  tempest  from  me 
Pushing  back  the  creeping  dark. 

Look!  Out  in  the  pouring  rain 
Peering  in  at  the  window  pane — 

A  fiendish  face  with  hectic  eyes 
That  flash  reflecting  Hell’s  delight 
To  see  the  blazing  fire’s  weird  light. 

Quickly!  To  the  window'  sash! 

What  can  be  seen  in  the  lightning’s  flash? 

— Nothing  there  but  the  snarling  wind, 

— Nothing  there  but  the  ceaseless  rain 
Beating  against  the  window  pane. 

John  Hartley 
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A  Christian's  Prayer 


Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven. 

Give  us  this  dav  our  yeast  for  leaven. 

Give  us  our  clothes.  give  us  our  food, 

Make  us  rich  and  make  us  good. 

Give  us  this  dav  our  Cadillac, 

Save  our  schools  from  skin  that  is  black. 

Lead  us  not  into  debts  and  despair, 

Help  us  not  to  lose  our  hair. 

Give  us  some  luck  on  poker  night. 

Lengthen  the  time  till  Monday’s  light. 

Fix  kiddv's  teeth  and  build  up  his  bones. 

And  for  God’s  sake  help  us  keep  up  with  Jones. 
Give  us  money,  luck  and  such. 

For  we  like  living  far  too  much. 


A  Believing  Doubt 

The  world  says  it  believes  now. 

If  all  of  a  sudden 

it  were  proved  —  mathematically, 

there  is  a  God, 

the  multitudes  would  shout, 

joy  ring  out, 

and  like  a  waterspout 

there  would  be  prayers  devout. 

"Relief,”  I  ask,  “from  doubt?” 

Wallace  Kaufman 


Oh  God!  Oh  God!  Why  have  we  forsaken  Thee? 

Lorna  Blane 
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EDITORIAL 

" The  Archive  is  a  closed  corpora¬ 
tion  and  in  order  to  get  into  it  yon 
have  to  he  born  into  it.  Further¬ 
more,  why  would  anyone  want  to 
get  into  it  in  the  first  place?  Why 
even  read  it?”  These  may  not  he  the 
exact  words  of  a  gentleman  I  heard 
on  campus  the  other  day,  but  they 
are  a  reasonable  facsimile.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  they  portray  an  attitude  that 
has  been  prevalent  on  the  campus 
for  a  number  of  years. 

A t  times  we  wonder  if  there  is 
any  answer  to  the  questions  posed 
by  those  who  are  fashionably  non- 
pseudo  intellectual  on  this  campus. 
There  seem  to  be,  at  times,  insur¬ 
mountable  odds  against  any  answer. 
First,  because  it  is  very  comfortable 
indeed  to  have  something  at  which 
to  sneer,  with  or  without  knowledge 
of  its  contents.  Second,  where  maga¬ 
zines  on  any  newstand  look  at  life 
through  a  camera  and  present  it  in 
predigested  fashion,  and  comic  strips 
offer  a  ready-made  philosophy  of 
life,  why  pick  up  anything  and  wade 
through  the  print?  Why  know  what 
the  people  around  you,  your  con¬ 
temporaries,  think  and  say?  The 
chariot  of  the  sun  goes  now  on 
rocket  wings  and  the  flaming  end  of 
all  is  iminent,  and  besides  there’s 
a  great  program  on  TV  tonight,  in 
which,  if  we  are  lucky,  someone  will 
get  shot  beautifully. 

There  is  no  closed  corporation. 
This  campus  FLast  and  West  has  to 
be  scoured  for  the  material  that  goes 
in  The  Archive  .  .  .  from  Creative 
Writing  classes  to  class  themes  with 
more  than  usual  interest  and  to 
those  who  can  write,  who  have  a 
talent  hut  are  shy.  The  Archive  is 
not  psuedo-intellectual.  Sometimes 
it’s  sadly  dull,  we  will  admit,  but 
it  is  coming  more  and  more  to  turn 
its  eye  toward  what  the  student  will 
read  without  debasing  its  original 
principles. 

E  =  me2  and  this  is  the  beat  gen¬ 
eration  anyway.  You  have  to  have 
a  better  excuse  than  that,  fellow. 
The  struggle  that  the  powers  of  this 
planet  are  engaged  in  may  be  sci¬ 
entific,  but  it’s  based  on  culture;  and 
Mr.  Pasternak  won  whether  he  could 
accept  or  not.  And  are  you  beat? 
Do  you  just  want  to  sit  by  the  TV 
in  the  chapter  room  or  the  parlor 
with  your  mouth  running  and  your 
mind  out  of  gear?  No,  sir,  you’re  not 
beat  —  you’re  lazy.  Despite  it  all  we 
have  faith  in  you.  You’ll  stand  up 
and  yawn  someday.  —  G.  C.  H. 
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EDITORIAL 

We  call  to  your  attention  the 
"Literary  Celebration”  which  the 
English  Department,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Archive ,  will  sponsor  in  the 
spring.  On  April  8  and  9,  a  panel 
of  guest  speakers,  including  poet 
Randall  Jarrell  and  novelists  Wil¬ 
liam  Styron,  Frances  Gray  Patton, 
and  Burke  Davis,  will  discuss  stu¬ 
dent  poetry  and  student  short  sto¬ 
ries. 

We  hardly  feel  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
mind  you  of  the  great  opportunities 
offered  by  this  program.  First,  of 
course,  any  student  whose  work  is 
discussed  will  be  greatly  aided  in 
seeing  his  own  virtues  and  short¬ 
comings,  and  in  learning  new  tech¬ 
niques  to  diminish  the  latter.  We 
therefore  urge  you  to  participate  by 
submitting  your  stories  and  poetry. 
For  those,  however,  who  are  not  se¬ 
lected  for  discussion  or  who  do  not 
even  submit  work  for  the  program, 
there  are  advantages:  simply  hear¬ 
ing  the  distinguished  panel’s  criti¬ 
cisms  will  be  more  than  worth-while 
for  all  prospective  writers,  and  will 
give  new  insights  to  those  who  do 
not  write,  hut  enjoy  reading.  Many 
thanks  are  due  Dr.  Blackburn  and 
the  English  Department  for  making 
this  program  possible. 

Remember:  the  deadline  is  Feb¬ 
ruary  1!  —  so  it  is  necessary  to  be¬ 
gin  thinking  about  your  submissions 
now. 

#  #  *  * 

We  are  very  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sponse  given  in  the  contest  for  this 
issue.  Dick  Bevis’  perceptive  esi>ay 
on  Stravinsky  and  Picasso  is  obvious¬ 
ly  worthy  of  award.  Freshman  Mil¬ 
lard  Dunn’s  three  poems  indicate 
his  talent  and  versatility:  here  is  a 
poet  who  can  write  both  sonnets,  the 
most  restricted  of  all  forms,  and  free 
verse. 

We  would,  however,  like  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  there  was  no  award  given 
in  the  short  story  division.  Neither 
of  the  stories  published  was  submit¬ 
ted  for  the  contest,  and  the  $10  con¬ 
test  prize  will  remain  open  for  the 
next  issue.  P-  V.  A. 
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that  nobody  cares 
R  =  realization 


On  the  realization  that  I  care 
R'  =  realization 


Realization 


by  Dave  Deamer 
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Waha  Leaf 


by  THOMAS  ATKINS 


HE  TOWERING  HEIGHTS  which  inclosed  die 
plantation,  Waha  Leaf,  lying  deep  in  the  wooded 
core  of  British  Honduras,  were  only  blurry  shapes 
undulating  on  the  horizon.  In  the  incessant  down¬ 
pour,  the  drooping  banana  stalks  and  rank  foliage 
were  mere  outlines.  Streams  of  rushing  water,  wind¬ 
ing  among  the  underbrush  which  covered  everything, 
carved  thin  crevices  in  the  rich  earth,  gathering  finally 
in  pools  and  ditches  between  the  twisted  roots  of  the 
Samuama  trees.  A  Macaw  bird  cried  out  his  violent 
protest  from  his  refuge  in  the  matted  limbs  of  a  rub¬ 
ber  tree. 

On  a  slight  mound  rising  above  the  banana  trees 
stood  a  crude  house,  its  tin  roof  providing  comfort¬ 
able  and  dry  protection  for  its  occupants.  Mrs.  Mur¬ 
ray,  a  short,  full-built  Guatemalan  woman  with  black, 
shiny  hair  and  a  shy  manner,  bent  over  a  pot  of 
steaming  turtle  stew  in  the  small  kitchen.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  a  thin,  dark-skinned  Spaniard,  and  my  father 
sat  in  the  main  room  beneath  a  gas  lamp,  musing 
over  a  land  map  spread  out  before  them  on  the  table. 
I  drowsed  on  the  porch  hammock  under  the  influence 
of  the  hypnotic  pattering  on  the  roof  —  leisurely 
dreaming  perhaps  of  how  refreshing  it  was  to  leave 
behind  all  civilized  progress  and  live  for  a  few'  weeks 
on  my  father’s  plantation.  Near  the  hammock,  a 
baby  antelope  leaned  silently  back  on  his  haunches, 
peering  curiously  at  the  heavy  rainfall.  Curled  up 
in  a  box  in  the  corner,  a  small  armadillo  slept  peace¬ 
fully. 

A  parrot  began  to  screech  loudly  from  his  perch 
in  the  main  room.  The  pattering  had  ceased.  I  sat 
up,  dangling  my  bare  feet  over  the  side  of  the  ham¬ 
mock,  and  watched  as  the  sun  dispelled  the  gloomy 
overcast. 

The  currents  of  water  sank  into  the  ground,  leav¬ 
ing  dry  gulleys.  The  green  leaves,  relieved  of  the 
burdensome  water,  sprang  back  into  place.  Far  up 
in  the  highest  part  of  a  rubber  tree,  a  scarlet-plumed 
Macaw  appeared  on  a  dripping  limb  and  shook  his 
bright  wings  in  the  sun. 

I  stepped  outside  and  took  a  drink  from  the  rain¬ 
water  collected  in  an  iron  kettle  by  the  door.  The 
rusty  thermometer  on  the  window  ledge  read  101) 
degrees.  The  air  was  thick,  heavy,  sluggish.  Dark 
human  shapes  could  be  made  out  in  the  distance  — 


the  native  workers  —  moving  indistinctly  against  the 
gray  border  of  the  forest,  resuming  their  planting, 
cropping,  fertilizing.  I  took  another  scoop  of  water, 
slicked  my  hair  back  from  my  forehead,  and  went  in¬ 
side  again  to  the  hammock. 

Shortly  I  heard  voices  approaching,  but  I  did  not 
move;  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  move.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  about  tropical  heat  which  keeps  one  feeling 
sleepy.  Bits  of  sentences,  however,  got  the  better  of  a 
drowsiness.  “ —  terrible  —  another  hog  gone  —  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  —  jaguar  —  the  same  jaguar  —  same 
that  killed  husband!”  I  was  wide  awake  by  this  time 
and  saw  a  native  woman  talking  to  Will  Murray,  the 
overseer.  She  was  gesticulating  wildly.  Will  bounded 
into  the  house,  and  father  emerged  from  his  room, 
buckling  on  his  gunbelt.  After  some  persistent  per¬ 
suasion  on  my  part,  the  pair  agreed  to  let  me  come 
along  with  them  into  the  jungle. 

TREES,  THOUSANDS  OF  TREES,  massive,  im¬ 
mense,  rose  up  all  around  us.  At  their  foot  we  walked, 
hugging  close  to  the  little  trail.  The  ground  was  soft 
with  wet  leaves  and  rotting  plants.  The  forest  seemed 
to  resent  penetration.  Soon  we  were  forced  to  hack  our 
way  through  the  entangled  wall  of  boughs,  branches, 
leaves,  brush,  which,  if  left  alone,  would  send  its 
creeping  green  fingers  over  the  entire  area  of  Waha 
Leaf,  smothering  everything  within  a  month. 

The  motionless  web  of  vines  and  branches  over¬ 
head  shut  out  the  sunlight,  leaving  the  jungle  in 
semi-darkness.  The  feeling  which  the  forest  gave  me 
is  difficult  to  express  —  one  of  being  very  small,  very 
lost,  insignificant,  naked  among  the  dumb,  emotion¬ 
less  multitude  of  trees.  And  yet  the  feeling  was  not 
altogether  depressing  — for  in  its  spell  all  problems, 
all  petty  worries  seemed  without  ground,  meaningless. 
The  structures  of  social  order  which  I  had  left  behind 
in  the  States  lost  their  importance,  became  almost 
irrelevant. 

Tiny  monkeys  chattered  and  clambered  about  in 
the  tall  trees.  From  his  lofty  perch  somewhere  above 
us,  a  spider  monkey  cried  like  a  newborn  child.  Doz¬ 
ens  of  multicolored  parrots,  startled  by  our  approach, 
took  quickly  to  flight. 

As  we  walked,  I  questioned  Will  about  the  native 
woman,  about  her  husband  whom  she  had  mentioned. 
He  glanced  at  me —  I  remember  esj>ecially  the  sadness 
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about  his  eyes  —  and  said,  “Three  days  ago,  her  hus¬ 
band,  a  strong,  brave  fellow,  set  out  alone  to  hunt 
down  this  same  jaguar.  He  never  came  back.” 

“Killed  by  the  jaguar?”  I  interrupted. 

He  continued,  "That’s  what  we  told  his  wife,  but 
it  wasn’t  so.  Next  day  I  found  him  where  he  had 
fallen,  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  giant  trees,  his  rifle 
beside  him.  No  marks  on  him.  No  evidence  of  any 
struggle  —  a  pathetic  sight.  The  man  had  scaled  the 
tree  to  wait  for  the  cat,  lost  his  grip,  and  fell.  Spine 
was  shattered.”  He  paused,  sighed.  “He  probably 
never  saw  the  cat.  It  would  have  been  too  embar¬ 
rassing  to  explain  it  to  his  wife:  she  had  imagined 
it  so  differently,  so  heroically.  So  I  made  up  a  story  — 
told  her  that  her  husband  had  fought  the  jaguar.  She 
was  happy.”  Again  he  paused  thoughtfully.  "We  all 
like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  heroes.” 

A  throaty,  disgruntled  rumbling  soared  slowly  in 
the  tepid  air.  It  ceased.  I  don’t  know  how  it  struck 
the  others,  but  to  me  it  seemed  as  if  the  forest  itself 
had  screamed.  Will  informed  me  that  the  sound  had 
come  from  a  huge  colony  of  baboons  about  three 
miles  away.  A  watchful  sentinel  was  warning  the 
rest  of  his  tribe  of  our  presence  in  the  forest. 

Father,  as  familiar  with  the  jungle  signs  as  Will 
himself,  frowned  and  complained  that  it  was  strange 
that  we  had  as  yet  observed  no  indications  of  the 
jaguar.  My  clothes  had  gathered  water  from  the  wet 
vegetation  and  were  heavy,  uncomfortable.  Several 
times  I  paused  to  flick  off  a  fat,  black  tick  before  it 
had  a  chance  to  bury  itself  in  my  arm  or  neck.  De¬ 
spite  these  trivial  nuisances,  I  could  not  help  noticing 
the  abundant  beauty  of  the  wilderness. 

Clusters  of  red  blooms  twined  about  the  tree- 
trunks  like  tongues  of  flame.  The  green  undergrowth 
was  speckled  with  the  red  and  golden  petals  of  the 
countless  numbers  of  flowering  plants.  We  stopped 
to  examine  the  delicate  purple  blossoms  of  an  orchid 
which  revealed  its  beauty  once  in  every  five  years. 

AS  THE  DAY  BORE  ON,  the  jungle  grew  darker, 
and  the  sounds  grew  louder.  Small,  pop-eyed  creatures 
peered  at  us,  made  low  ticking  noises,  and  then  scam¬ 
pered  away  into  the  thickets.  Birds  called  softly  to 
each  other  from  the  treetops. 

Will  Murray  came  to  a  halt  and  pointed  to  an 
opening  in  the  darkness  ahead.  I  could  make  out  a 
huge  rise  in  the  ground;  beyond  that  a  similar  sil¬ 
houette  rose  into  view.  Will  said,  “Indian  mounds  — 
thousands  of  years  old.” 

Bathed  in  the  afternoon  sun,  the  ancient  mounds 
appeared  unreal,  almost  fantastic.  Rainwater  lay  about 
the  man-made  hills  in  muddy  pools.  With  a  sudden 
splash,  a  brown  crane  leaped  into  the  air,  glided  aim¬ 
lessly,  and  flew  out  of  sight.  Walking  through  the 


murk,  1  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  mounds. 

The  graves,  as  Will  informed  us,  had  been  con¬ 
structed  by  a  people  long  since  gone,  the  Mayan  In¬ 
dians —  a  people  who  had  tried  to  bring  civilization 
into  the  forest,  who  had  stood  up  against  the  trees 
and  been  crushed.  Their  grim  landmarks,  now  cloaked 
with  a  rank  growth  of  vegetation,  stood  fully  eighteen 
feet  high.  Beneath  the  clotted  layer  of  weeds  and  dirt 
were  huge  granite  blocks  which,  because  there  is  no 
granite  in  the  immediate  location,  were  undoubtedly 
transported  a  great  distance. 

As  we  stood  in  the  clearing,  we  surmised  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  hills’  dark  bowels  —  the  moldy  re¬ 
mains  of  a  chieftain  family,  pottery,  jewelry,  or  per¬ 
haps  nothing.  Each  of  us  resolved  to  return  again 
soon  with  digging  tools. 

The  cool  of  the  evening  had  settled  over  the  forest 
and  for  a  time  the  only  sounds  were  the  dripping  of 
the  wet  foliage  and  the  buzzing  of  the  insects  which 
had  come  to  pester  us.  Then  an  ominous  rumble 
penetrated  the  calm.  /V  sudden  wind  arose,  causing 
the  grass  and  the  vines  to  sway  rhythmically.  A  noise 
followed  like  the  pattering  of  a  thousand  tiny  hoofs 
moving  through  the  jungle.  Quickly  we  sought  refuge 
under  the  large,  spreading  leaves  of  a  giant  Cahoon 
just  as  the  rain  came,  thick,  blinding,  completely 
erasing  any  trail  that  the  cat  might  have  left.  The 
elation  and  excitement  of  the  morning  had  burnt 
away  within  me  and  a  chilling  reaction  followed. 

As  we  hugged  the  foot  of  the  tree,  the  deep,  black 
shadows  of  the  tropical  night  fell.  The  rain  stopped. 
Fortunately,  the  moon  came  out,  and  following  a 
different  path,  we  made  out  way  slowly  back  toward 
YVaha  Leaf.  At  the  dark  border  of  the  jungle,  where 
the  tangled  vegetation  reluctantly  halted,  Will  almost 
stumbled  over  the  huge  spotted  beast,  lying  in  a  clump 
of  fig  trees  and  waist-high  braken.  Nearby  lay  the 
dead  hog,  uneaten.  He  bent  down,  turned  the  cat 
over  with  the  blade  of  his  machete,  but  we  could 
see  no  wound  of  any  kind  on  him.  With  his  hand  he 
felt  the  smooth  fur  around  the  animal’s  neck,  and 
then  he  knew  what  had  caused  his  death  —  no  human 
being  —  but  a  snake,  a  green  mamba,  or  “tommygarf” 
as  the  natives  call  it,  a  long,  slender  tree-dweller, 
vicious  enough  to  strike  at  anything.  The  workers 
say  that  no  man  —  or  animal  —  bitten  by  the  tommy¬ 
garf  lives  more  than  an  hour.  No  doubt  the  cat,  en¬ 
gaged  in  dragging  his  cumbersome  prey,  had  dis¬ 
turbed  the  quick-tempered  snake  and  crawled  away 
only  a  short  distance  to  die;  he  had,  in  fact,  not  gotten 
off  the  area  of  the  plantation  itself. 

Father  and  the  Spanish  overseer  could  only  shrug, 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  was  keenly  disappointed. 
It  was  a  moment  of  triumph  for  the  tenebrous  wilder- 
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ness,  for  the  dark,  towering  trees,  and  in  this  moment 
the  heavy,  mute  spell  of  the  jungle  seemed  most  real 
and  most  incomprehensible.  Somewhere  off  in  the 
night,  a  Macaw  cried  out,  and  it  sounded  to  me  like 
laughter,  as  if  the  cocky  bird  were  amused  at  the  pale 
invaders  of  this  shadowy  domain. 

We  cut  down  two  saplings  and  carried  the  huge 
jaguar  to  the  plantation  house,  where  two  grinning 
natives  happily  skinned  him.  Uncomfortable,  ex¬ 
hausted,  I  stripped  off  my  wet  clothing  and  fell  into 
the  hammock.  Near  the  edge  of  the  forest,  a  few  dim 


lights  burned  in  the  thatched  huts,  where  the  workers 
lived.  I  thought  of  the  woman  whose  husband  had 
fallen  from  the  tree.  I  heard  the  two  men  hanging 
the  damp  skin  on  the  side  of  the  house  to  dry.  They 
were  backward,  primeval  perhaps,  but  I  couldn’t  help 
acknowledging  their  humanity,  and  I  had  to  admit 
that  there  was  in  me  a  certain  response  to  the  terrible 
frankness  of  their  ways. 

In  a  short  while,  the  hut  lights  flickered  out,  and 
in  the  moonlight  the  motionless  wall  of  vegetation 
arose  behind  them,  soundless,  implacable. 


HEART-DEATH 


Cracked  and  crazed, 

Scratched  and  mazed, 

The  marred,  scarred  glass 
Shatters  at  last  .... 

That  prism  in  the  breast 
Changing  Time  to  hours  blessed, 

Changing  Light  to  rainbow  hues, 

Plain,  stark  white  to  reds  anti  blues, 
Synthesizing  Hope  from  pain, 

Finding  Purpose  in  the  rain; 

Oh,  the  gentle  euphemism 

Of  that  fragile,  heart-shaped  prism  — 

Hear  it  shatter  —  it  won’t  matter  — 

Nothing  matters  anymore. 

Leave  the  pieces  on  the  floor. 

The  unmitigated  wind  will  sweep  them 

out  of  sight, 

Any  wounds  be  cauterized  by  unrefracted  light. 

Rhett  Ball 
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AWARD  ESSAY 


A  Comparative  Study  ©f  Stravinsky  amid  Picasso 

by  DICK  BEVIS 


THE  COMPARISON  of  one  of  the  great  painters 
of  the  twentieth  centjury  with  one  of  its  great 
musicians  is  neither  a  mere  mental  game,  nor  un¬ 
productive.  Neither  are  the  striking  artistic,  social, 
and  intellectual  similarities  between  Igor  Stravinsky 
and  Pablo  Picasso  either  incidental  or  superficial.  In 
a  comparative  study  of  their  careers,  we  shall  discover 
that  their  particular  “heresies”  and  “inventions”  re¬ 
flected  fairly  accurately  the  psychic  milieu  in  which 
they  moved.  It  will  become  evident  that  they  shared 
a  common  artistic  heritage,  and  that  the  influences 
which  acted  upon  them  —  or  caused  them  to  react  — 
were  in  many  instances  identical.  Perhaps  also  the 
study  of  the  dynamics  of  their  similarities  and  their 
innovations  in  painting  and  music  will  give  us  some 
insight  into  the  more  general  artistic  climate  of  this 
century. 

#######*# 

In  1881,  Pablo  Picasso  was  born  in  Spain.  One 
year  later,  in  St.  Petersburg,  Igor  Stravinsky  was  born 
into  a  Russian  upper-middle  class  family.  Picasso’s 
parents  were  not  so  well  oil,  belonging  to  what  we 
might  call  the  Spanish  middle  class.  Out  of  these 
widely  divergent  origins,  certain  similar  influences 
soon  appeared.  Picasso’s  father  was  a  professor  of 
drawing;  Stravinsky’s  a  well-known  operatic  baritone. 
Both  of  these  young  artists  showed  early  in  life  that 
they  were  blessed  with  exceptional  talent.  Picasso 
began  drawing  at  a  very  early  age,  and  his  family, 
realizing  that  he  was  good,  encouraged  him  towards 
a  career  as  an  artist. 

At  this  point  the  two  men  encountered  different 
influences  for  a  time.  Stravinsky’s  family  felt  that  his 
music  should  remain  only  a  spare-time  avocation,  and 
he  consequently  joined  the  law  faculty  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  St.  Petersburg  when  he  finished  there  as  an 
undergraduate.  Around  1902,  however,  he  drifted 
into  a  group  of  “progressive”  young  musicians  in  St. 
Petersburg,  many  of  whom  were  keenly  interested  in 
the  musical  impressionism  of  Debussy.  This  circle  was 
in  a  constant  state  of  artistic  ferment  and  iconoclasm. 
Stravinsky’s  own  compositions,  along  with  those  of 
many  others,  were  occasionally  played  by  the  instru¬ 
mentalists  of  the  group.  In  the  same  year  Stravinsky 


met  Rimsky-Korsakov,  who  gave  him  first  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  later,  lessons  in  composition  and  orches¬ 
tration.  By  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1906,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  into  music  as  a  career. 

Picasso  meanwhile  had  been  undergoing  similar 
influences,  although  his  career  had  not  been  delayed 
due  to  parental  opposition.  After  very  successful 
stays  at  good  art  schools  in  Barcelona  and  then  Ma¬ 
drid,  Picasso,  then  17,  returned  to  the  family  residence 
in  Barcelona.  There  he,  too,  found  himself  in  a  circle 
of  creative  young  artists  and  in  the  midst  of  new  ideas. 
His  career  well  launched,  lie  continued  to  paint.  Even 
in  these  artistically  stimulating  surroundings,  how¬ 
ever,  Picasso  was  restless.  He  moved  to  Paris  in  1900, 
following  several  painters  whom  he  knew  and  ad¬ 
mired.  In  Barcelona,  there  was  simply  not  adequate 
outlet  for  the  creative  talents  of  a  young  artist.  In 
Paris,  the  19-year-old  painter  first  felt  the  freeing  in¬ 
fluences  of  artistic  internationalism  which  would  soon 
touch  Stravinsky.  By  the  time  he  painted  “La  Mere 
et  L’Enfant”  in  1901,  Picasso’s  work  reflected  his  geo¬ 
graphical  uprooting,  and  the  stimulation  of  a  new, 
cosmopolitan,  dynamic  milieu:  Paris.  He  had  tran¬ 
scended  Spanish  art,  the  only  limits  of  his  work  hence¬ 
forth  being  his  own  imagination. 

In  1908,  Sergei  Diaghilev,  already  an  established 
ballet  impresario  in  Western  Europe,  heard  Stra¬ 
vinsky’s  Fireworks.  Impressed  by  the  potential  of  the 
young  musician,  he  commissioned  Stravinsky  to  com¬ 
plete  Firebird  for  the  Russian  Ballet.  The  satisfac¬ 
tory  completion  of  this  work  led  to  Diaghilev’s  bring¬ 
ing  Stravinsky  to  Paris  and  into  the  fold  of  the  Ballet 
in  1910,  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  fruitful  collabo¬ 
ration.  The  “creative  internationalism”  of  Diaghilev's 
Ballet  fostered  the  same  spirit  in  Stravinsky,  who  was 
now  carried  along  in  the  same  artistic  mainstream  of 
Europe  which  carried  Picasso. 

Stravinsky  seems  not  to  have  abandoned  his  na¬ 
tionalism  so  quickly  as  Picasso,  however.  His  three 
works  for  Diaghilev  before  the  War  —  Firebird ,  Pe¬ 
trushka,  and  Rite  of  Spring  —  all  drew  upon  Russian 
folklore  and  folksong.  With  The  Soldier’s  Tale,  how¬ 
ever,  a  wartime  composition,  Stravinsky’s  nationalist 
barriers  began  to  fall.  This  piece  told  of  the  wander- 
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ings  of  a  deserting  soldier  in  Western  Europe,  and  of 
his  misadventures  with  the  Devil.  It  contained  traces 
of  the  folklore  of  many  countries. 

The  First  World  War  had  a  disruptive  influence 
upon  the  lives  of  the  two  men.  Picasso  suffered  from 
the  uprooting  of  friends  and  of  material  interests, 
and  from  “wartime  nerves.”  Stravinsky,  cut  off  from 
Russia,  his  home,  his  friends,  and  his  income  by  the 
outbreak  of  war,  stayed  in  Europe.  The  War  seems 
to  have  been  a  profoundly  traumatic  experience  for 
him,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  unpleasant  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  some  of  his  later  pieces,  and  the  psycho¬ 
analytic  quality  of  others.  Stravinsky  was  also  forced 
to  write  for  less  imposing  instrumentation  (such  as 
the  chamber  orchestra)  for  reasons  of  economy.  He 
finally  turned  his  back  on  Russia  entirely  —  originally 
because  of  the  War  but  later  by  choice  —  and  became 
a  French  citizen.  These  swift  changes  of  geographical, 
cultural,  and  psychological  points  of  reference  left 
their  mark  on  his  music.  By  1920,  the  process  begun 
in  The  Soldier’s  Tale  was  complete:  Stravinsky  no 
longer  had  a  national  idiom.  Influenced  by  German 
and  Italian  works,  he  joined  Picasso  in  producing  art 
that  was  completely  international. 

In  1919  Stravinsky  and  Picasso  met  in  Rome  under 
the  auspices  of  Diaghilev  and  the  Ballet  Russe,  and 
the  result  of  their  collaboration  was  Pulcinella.  As 
we  shall  see  later,  this  work  was  the  meeting  point 
of  many  of  their  similarities  and  influences.  From  this 
time  until  1923,  the  two  careers  were  still  markedly 
similar  in  technique  and  purpose.  After  about  1923, 
however,  Picasso  and  Stravinsky  began  an  ideational 
divergence  which  has  lasted,  with  a  few  interruptions, 
up  to  the  present. 

*######## 

Picasso  and  Stravinsky  have  in  common  certain 
artistic  similarities,  quite  apart  from  those  in  their 
careers.  Both  artists  showed  a  growth  during  their 
lives  from  sensate  to  ideational  art.  In  other  words, 
the  symbols,  or  media  of  expression,  in  their  work 
grew  to  be  more  simplified,  less  dependent  upon  the 
emotional  values  of  tone  and  color.  All  the  ideas 
presented  were  prc-solved.  What  Waldemar  George 
said  of  Picasso  is  equally  true  of  both  men:  their  work 
is  "un  probleme  pose  et  resolu.”1 

In  Picasso’s  personal  developments  of  surrealism 
and  cubism,  for  example,  nothing  —  no  part  of  your 
reaction  —  is  left  to  chance.  The  artist  uses  what  is 
called  “emotional  parallax”:  lie  moves  your  head  for 
you,  by  means  of  the  form  of  the  painting,  enabling 
you  to  see  many  views  on  many  levels  at  once.  Cubism 
seems  unquestionably  to  show  the  influence  of  20th 
century  science.  All  the  building  materials  are  dis¬ 
sected,  laid  bare,  and  reorganized.  Picasso’s  work  at 


this  time  (1900)  showed  the  sacrifice  of  color  to  line, 
simpler  building  material,  the  more  ideational  of 
the  two  ingredients.  Later  in  the  Cubism  Period,  Pi¬ 
casso  began  to  use  color  again  sparingly.2 

In  The  Story  of  Art,  E.  H.  Gombrich  summarizes 
the  guiding  philosophy  of  cubism.  Picasso’s  method, 
he  says,  was  not  to  simplify  the  visual  impression,  but 
to  build  up  a  picture  out  of  the  simplest  elements. 
The  aim,  taken  from  Cezanne,  was  not  to  copy  a  fleet¬ 
ing  moment,  but  to  construct  the  real  image.  Thus 
cubism  is  not  disorder;  it  is  a  return  to  the  Egyptian 
principles  of  art,  where  the  object  was  drawn  from 
the  angle  where  its  characteristic  form  was  most  clear.3 

Stravinsky’s  work  exhibits  the  application  of  these 
same  principles  of  aesthetics.  He  had  “the  need  for 
discipline  imposed  by  order,  and  the  order  resulting 
from  such  discipline.”4  Eric  Walter  White  wrote  that 
“concision  of  expression  is  a  ruling  factor.”5  In  the 
Rite  of  Spring,  for  instance,  Stravinsky  utilized  small, 
basic  phrases  or  rhythmic  patterns,  which  he  built  on 
and  overlapped  repeatedly,  a  process  closely  analogous 
to  Picasso’s  use  of  the  simple  line  and  little  color. 
Stravinsky  is  reported  to  have  said  that  music  consists 
of  “the  organization  of  sound  in  time.”6 

Stravinsky’s  early  work  contains  a  greater  sensual 
element  than  his  compositions  during  and  after  the 
War.  Of  this  early  period,  White  says  that  his  rhythms 
are  “appealing  to  (the)  instincts  rather  than  (the) 
reason.”7 

Two  comments  which  Level,  in  Picasso,  makes 
about  the  artist’s  work,  seem  to  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  creative  process  of  Stravinsky: 

“On  sent  que  l’emotion  visuelle  du  peintre  trouve 
instantanement  sur  le  papier  ou  sur  la  toile  sa  tra¬ 
duction  plastique.”8 

“La  theme  qui  s’est  impose  a  ete  pleinement  traite 
sous  tons  ses  aspects.”6 

White  feels  also  that  both  men  were  interested  in 
the  raw  materials  of  art  for  their  own  value,  not  for 
any  representational  or  emotional  content  they  might 
acquire  when  used  in  certain  contexts.10 

Besides  this  similarity  in  intellectual  direction, 
Stravinsky  and  Picasso  each  reacted  to  certain  common 


1 .  “a  problem  slated  —  and  solved.” 

2.  Andre  Level,  Picasso,  p.  37. 

3.  E.  II.  Gombrich,  The  Story  of  Art,  p.  432. 

4.  E.  H.  White,  European  Music  in  the  Twentieth  Century, 
p.  40. 

5.  E.  H.  White  Stravinsky,  p.  170. 

6.  White,  European  Music,  p.  40. 

7.  White,  Stravinsky,  p.  40. 

8.  Level,  op.  cit.,  p.  14:  "One  feels  that  the  visual  emotion 
of  the  artist  instantly  attains,  on  paper  or  canvas,  its  transla¬ 
tion  into  the  plastic  medium." 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  43:  “The  theme  which  is  presented  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  discussed  in  every  aspect.” 

10.  White,  Stravinsky,  p.  69. 

11.  White,  European  Music,  p.  58. 
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influences  in  much  the  same  way.  Both  men,  at  some 
time  in  their  lives,  drew  heavily  upon  the  folklore 
and  folk  art  of  various  countries  for  subject  matter. 
Picasso,  in  his  so-called  Negro  Period,  received  the 
creative  stimulus  for  his  work  from  some  statuary  of 
the  African  Negroes,  given  him  by  Matisse.  During 
this  period  and  also  in  all  of  his  Cubist  art,  Picasso 
was  imitating  not  the  art  of  foreign  cultures  itself, 
but  their  creative  freedom.  Stravinsky  dealt  in  a  like 
manner  with  Russian  folklore  in  Firebird,  Petrushka, 
and  the  Rite  of  Spring.  Snatches  of  Russian  folksong 
were  even  noticeable.  Later,  as  his  nationalism  waned, 
Stravinsky  turned  to  the  folk  heritage  of  Western 
Europe  for  such  compositions  as  The  Soldier’s  Tale 
and  Pulcinella. 

The  Comedia  del  Arte,  an  improvised  theatre  form 
which  is  often  considered  to  have  been  the  meeting 
point  of  classical  music,  opera,  and  popular  music, 
provided  a  rich  artistic  heritage  for  both  men.  Pi¬ 
casso  and  Stravinsky  found  common  ground  in  their 
attraction  to  the  Comedia  symbol  of  Harlequin:  “the 
little  man  in  trouble.”  Perhaps  the  most  recent  in¬ 
carnation  of  this  ancient  character  is  Charlie  Brown. 
The  Harlequin  figure  first  emerged  in  Picasso’s  work 
in  1905,  when  he  painted  the  “Lapin  Agile.”  It  re¬ 
appeared  later  in  “Saltimbanques.”  In  1919,  Picasso 
collaborated  with  Stravinsky  on  Pulcinella.  This  work 
was  built  around  the  Harlequin  symbol,  and  Picasso’s 
scenery  and  costumes  bore  out  this  theme. 

Stravinsky  too  was  often  concerned  with  the  Harle¬ 
quin  figure.  He  turned  up  for  the  first  time  as  Pe¬ 
trushka  in  Petrushka,  and  later  in  The  Soldier's  Tale 
and  Pulcinella.  Stravinsky  revitalized  a  technique 
used  earlier  by  Rimsky-Korsakov,  and  by  himself  in 
Firebird,  to  enable  the  audience  to  understand  Pe¬ 
trushka.  By  using  the  diatonic  (the  intervals  and  har¬ 
mony  of  the  standard  major  or  minor  scale)  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  puppet’s  exterior  or  public  face,  and  a  chro¬ 
matic  (involving  the  use  of  tones  and  harmony  foreign 
to  a  given  key)  effect  to  delineate  his  interior  life, 
Stravinsky  achieved  a  kind  of  musical-psychological 
penetration. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  the  broadest 
comparison  between  the  two  artists  is  their  rejection 
of  much  of  the  musical  and  artistic  tradition  of  the 
time,  and  their  search  for  new  combinations  of  old 
materials.  We  have  already  noted  that  they  cared 
much  more  for  these  raw  materials  themselves  than 
for  their  emotional  value.  This  new  interpretation 
of  "ait  for  art’s  sake”  led  Picasso  to  a  break  with  the 
Impressionism  prevalent  at  the  time,  a  technique 
which  cared  more  for  the  play  of  light  and  shadow 
on  an  object  than  for  the  object  itself.  Gradually, 
gropingly,  Picasso  and  his  contemporaries  on  Mont¬ 


martre  developed  Cubism,  whose  principles  were  de¬ 
scribed  earlier. 

In  much  the  same  revolutionary  way,  -Stravinsky’s 
rejection  of  the  intensely  subjective  tradition  of  Ro¬ 
manticism  led  to  his  complicated  experiments  with 
multiple,  complex,  and  superimposed  rhythms,  and 
to  pan-diatonicism  (atonal  or  harmonically  unre¬ 
stricted  use  of  the  diatonic  scale) .  On  the  surface, 
Stravinsky’s  early  works  seemed  a  rejection  of  all  order 
and  discipline,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  He  has  al¬ 
ways  accepted  discipline,  but  has  consistently  shown 
a  willingness  to  exchange  one  discipline  for  another." 
Similarly,  Picasso  has  continually  moved  from  one 
stage,  or  period,  of  artistic  expression  to  another, 
usually  just  as  the  public  seemed  ready  to  accept  his 
last  style. 

The  obvious  similarities  of  cubism  and  pan¬ 
diatonicism — reduction  of  the  symbol,  abstraction  and 
idealization,  a  concrete  external  image  —  reempha¬ 
sized  the  similarities  between  music  and  art:  their 
aesthetics.  As  Level  said,  “II  sernble  qu’on  puisse  con- 
cevoir  le  cubism  .  .  .  comme  un  fugue  sur  un  motif 
inconnu.”12  Carrying  the  musical  analog)'  further, 
he  compares  Picasso  to  a  master  organist  who  tastes 
the  richness  of  all  notes,  although  a  masterpiece  can 
be  made  from  a  single  octave.  One  drawback  to  this 
analogy  is  that  cubism  is  an  essentially  static  form, 
which  is  compared  to  a  plastic  art. 

A  good  example  of  Stravinsky’s  dissection  of  his 
materials  occurs  in  Firebird,  where  he  wishes  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  passing  of  the  Firebird  out  of  the  dark,  fan¬ 
tastic  world,  into  the  real  world  of  sunlight  and  order. 
Immediately  following  a  chromatic  passage  using  tri¬ 
tones,  the  arbitrary  and  artificial  subdivision  of  the 
scale,  the  strings  play  an  overtone  series,  the  most 
natural  phenomenon  in  sound.  Thus  there  is  both 
sensory  and  symbolic  evocation  of  the  real  world. 
Parallel  to  Picasso’s  economy  of  line  in  Cubism  is 
Stravinsky’s  practice  of  limiting  himself  to  a  chamber 
ensemble,  which  he  treats  as  a  miniature  orchestra. 
The  highest  and  lowest  instruments  of  each  section 
only  are  used  in  such  works  as  the  Octet. 

Another  impulse  which  was  shared  by  Stravinsky 
and  Picasso  was  that  of  neo-classicism.  This  technique 
of  digging  up  the  material  of  past  masters  and  recast¬ 
ing  it  into  a  personal  mold  was  first  exploited  by  Stra¬ 
vinsky  in  Pulcinella.  In  this  ballet,  he  reworked  or 
even  quoted  many  scraps  of  the  Italian  Pergolesi’s 
music,  yet  the  finished  product  was  recognizably  Stra¬ 
vinsky.  The  Rake’s  Progress,  however,  is  regarded  as 
the  height  of  his  neo-classicist  impulse.18  This  new 

12.  Level,  op.  cit.,  p.  34:  “It  seems  that  cubism,  thus  under¬ 
stood,  could  be  conceived  of  as  a  fugue  built  upon  an  unknown 
theme.” 

13.  White.  European  Music,  p.  53. 
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genre  was  also  worked  out  in  Octet,  Apollo,  and 
Oedipus  Rex. 

Picasso’s  version  of  neo-classicism  is  known  as  the 
Antique  Period,  roughly  1920-23.  During  this  time 
lie  was  stimulated  by,  or  even  reinterpreted,  the  sub¬ 
jects  and  the  paintings  of  some  of  the  old  masters. 
Yet,  as  with  Stravinsky,  the  result  was  peculiarly  Pi¬ 
casso,  a  mixture  of  new  and  old.  He  delighted  in 
attempting  the  ultimate  simplification  of  the  old  mas¬ 
terpieces:  achieving  the  same  effect  with  a  few  lines 
which  the  original  artist  had  achieved  with  many 
nuances  of  color  and  abundant  lines.  Picasso’s  classi¬ 
cal  nudes  of  this  time  are  analogous  to  Apollo  and 
Oedipus  Rex. 

In  looking  back  over  the  work  of  Picasso  and 
Stravinsky  with  some  historical  perspective,  as  we  can 
today,  critics,  students,  and  artists  generally  agree 
on  two  more  characteristics  which  the  work  of  the 
artists  shared,  at  least  through  1923.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  process  of  turning  an  external,  visual,  or 
sensual  stimulus  into  an  abstract,  internal  idea.  This 
procedure  can  easily  be  traced  in  Stravinsky,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Fireivorks  in  1906,  and  followed  by  Fire¬ 
bird,  Petrushka,  Rite  of  Spring,  and  so  forth  through 
Pulcinella.  With  the  beginning  of  his  neo-classical 
period,  this  tendency  began  to  wane.  Eric  Walter 
White  feels  that  Stravinsky  is  at  his  best  when  in¬ 
spired  by  a  visual  idea.14 

About  this  characteristic  in  Picasso  there  is  more 
disagreement,  although  we  may  certainly  argue  that 
that  work  of  some  periods,  such  as  the  Negro  Period, 
sprang  directly  from  visual  stimuli.  It  has  been  said 
that  “he  reaches  his  fullest  stature  when  his  function¬ 
ing  as  an  artist  has  been  set  in  motion  by  some  ex¬ 
traneous  factor  such  as  a  visual  idea  or  text.”15 

There  is  reasonable  evidence  to  suggest  a  final 
similarity:  that  both  artists  underwent  a  transition 
from  the  Dionysian  to  the  Apollonian  impulse.  That 
is  to  say  that,  in  their  early  years,  they  sometimes 
yielded  to  the  temptations  of  disorder  and  a  free  rein 
to  the  emotions,  only  to  realize  later  the  necessity  of 
ultimate' discipline  in  all  art.  Stravinsky,  acknowledg¬ 
ing  his  Apollonian  principles  in  1920,  gradually  aban¬ 
doned  his  experiments  with  complex  and  multiple 
meters.  His  music  became  less  dissonant,  more  or¬ 
dered,  and  more  conventional.17  As  the  years  passed, 
he  even  retreated  from  chromaticism.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  such  works  as  Apollo  arc  more  Apollon¬ 
ian  than  Rite  of  Spring. 

For  Picasso,  the  change  began  earlier.  From  the 
extremely  Dionysian  early  Cubism,  which  sacrificed 
virtually  all  color  to  line,  he  passed,  around  1907,  to 
a  stage  where  he  did  use  some  color.  During  the  War 
and  afterwards,  Cubism  tended  to  be  progressively 


more  realistic,  more  recognizable,  and  more  Apollon¬ 
ian.  Around  1923,  the  first  realist  Harlequins  began 
to  appear,  a  subject  which  Picasso  had  previously 
treated  strictly  as  a  cubistic  symbol.  It  would  seem 
that  realism  is  the  result  of  an  Appollonian  sense  of 
order  and  discipline  such  as  was  recognized  by  Stra¬ 
vinsky.  So,  if  we  agree  that  Cubism  is  Dionysian  and 
realism  is  Apollonian,  Picasso  again  shows  the  same 
characteristic  growth  as  Stravinsky. 

######### 

Looking  back  on  what  we  have  discovered  about 
these  two  remarkable  careers,  it  seems  obvious  that 
not  only  are  there  striking  comparisons  which  can  be 
drawn  between  them,  but  that  the  similarities  are  the 
product  of  many  concrete  influences  operative  around 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  trauma  of  the  War,  the 
growth  of  Paris  as  the  cultural  center  of  Western 
Europe,  Impressionism  and  Romanticism,  the  Come¬ 
dia  del  Arte  —  these  and  many  other  influences  were 
and  are  at  work. 

Today,  however,  the  artist  looks  back  on,  and  is 
influenced  by,  a  half  century  of  such  compressed  ac¬ 
tivity  as  would  have  dazed  the  artist  in  1918.  There 
no  longer  ex  sts  any  semblance  of  a  clear  artistic  trend, 
such  as  the  history  of  Romanticism  or  Impressionism 
which  Stravinsky  or  Picasso  may  have  seen.  The  chaos 
of  two  major  wars,  the  general  turbulence  of  modern 
politics  and  economy,  growing  secularism  and  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  scientific  and  analytical  thought,  the 
many  aberrations  and  rebirths  of  Cubism,  Impression¬ 
ism,  Surrealism,  chromaticism,  and  realism,  plus  fu¬ 
turistic  and  abstract  painting,  stream-of-consciousness 
techniques,  and  twelve-tone  systems;  these  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  forces  whirl  and  eddy  around  the  artist 
as  he  tries  to  establish  his  relationship  with  an  in¬ 
creasingly  indifferent  society.  Perhaps  we  may  now 
generalize  from  this  study,  realizing  that  no  condition 
of  art  is  accidental,  and  say  that  the  disruptive  charac¬ 
ter  of  modern  art  quite  accurately  reflects  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  modern  society. 
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A  little  boy  drowned 
on  a  bright  summer  day. 

Me  was  laid  by  the  currents 
in  a  soft  brown  mud 
with  fathoms  of  brine 
for  a  coffin  lid, 
and  through  the  loc  ks  . 
of  his  golden  hair 
wiggled  the  form 
of  a  curious  fluke. 

Like  the  light  one  sees 
through  a  stained  church  window 
the  sun  filtered  down 
blessing  the  peace 
of  the  fish  and  the  dead. 


A  few  yards  away 

in  the  same  brown  mud 

the  gray,  twisted  steel  of  a  grapple 

pulled  by  a  rope 

being  held  by  three  men  in  a  boat 

dressed  in  three  suits 

with  brass  buttons 

was  plowing  a  rich  brown  furrow, 

not  planting  but  trying  to  harvest 

a  legal  and  baptised  member 

of  the  land 

that  stands  over 

the  sea. 

Wallace  Kaufman 


by  Harold  Martin 
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Who  h  The  Third? 


by  GEORGE  HUDSON 


A  SILENT  snow  swirled  into  the  headlight’s  beam, 
obscuring  the  twisting  mountain  turnpike  and 
causing  the  windshield  wipers  to  rasp  and  stick  as 
the  icy  flakes  froze  on  the  glass.  The  driver  glanced 
at  the  clock  on  the  dashboard  —  Three-thirty  in  the 
morning.  He  turned  the  dashboard  light  down  a  little 
and  peered  out,  straining  his  eyes  to  see  beyond  the 
dancing  curtain  of  myriad  flakes  which  seemed  always 
to  hang  just  ahead  of  the  car,  enveloping  it  in  a  frozen 
shroud.  Far  away  and  almost  lost  in  the  weaving, 
falling  Snow  Flakes  the  last  edge  of  the  lights  flickered 
against  the  luminous  glow  of  a  mile-marker.  The 
driver  watched  the  glow  take  shape  and  form  and 
slowed  the  car  to  read  its  lettering,  partially  obscured 
by  frozen  snow — Mile  Thirty-Four  —  Elevation  4,325 
—  Thirty-four  swirling  miles  of  glare  to  the  end  of 
the  turnpike.  He  imagined  the  long,  snow-covered 
stretches,  the  jagged  rock  edges  ascending  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  and  the  icy  curves  where  the  lights 
would  swing  far  out  over  dark  depths,  falling  away 
behind  the  frail  guard  rail  at  the  road's  edge.  Hud¬ 
dled  somewhere  down  in  those  depths  were  the  for¬ 
gotten  villages  of  the  coal  veins  that  failed  long  ago. 
They  squat  there  along  the  dirt  streets  that  long  since 
have  been  turned  to  gullies  by  rains  rushing  down 
along  the  black,  dust-smeared  earth  to  the  streams  that 
lead  off  to  somewhere.  All  the  gullies  lead  up  the 
mountainside  to  the  dilapidated  colliery  that  hangs 
there  with  its  various  stages  careening  down  the 
mountain  as  if  it  were  always  falling  but  never  get¬ 
ting  anywhere.  Tangled  railroad  trestles  lean  starkly 
together  waiting  for  the  load  that  has  not  come  in 
all  these  years.  Sometimes,  looking  down  through  the 
night  into  one  of  these  once-upon-a-time  towns,  you 
can  see  the  lamp  light  of  a  man  who  will  not  go,  who 
lives  there  on  the  black  earth  stained  with  the  snow 
in  a  house  like  all  the  other  grey  houses  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  gaunt  structure  on  the  hill.  He  hears 
the  wind  at  night  whisper  across  the  gaping  mouth 
of  the  mine  and  cry  in  the  trestles  all  night  long, 
dreaming  of  the  day  when  the  hole  in  the  earth  dis¬ 
gorged  a  living,  and  friends  lived  in  the  grey  houses. 
They  pay  him  to  watch  the  mine  as  if  they  might 
someday  come  back  to  it  and  find  it  full  of  coal  again 
.  .  .  but  they  never  come  to  look. 


The  snow  falls  over  the  buildings  somewhere  in 
one  of  those  hollows  shutting  them  in  the  shadows  of 
the  mountain.  When  they  built  the  turnpike,  they 
did  not  even  put  in  a  road  down  to  those  grey  houses. 
If  you  have  not  seen  them  by  day,  you  would  not 
believe  that  they  are  there;  but  they  are  there. 

The  driver  started.  He  suddenly  realized  that  his 
mind  had  begun  to  drift  into  the  stuporous  ramblings 
of  fatigue.  Reaching  up,  he  turned  the  rear-view 
mirror  so  that  he  could  see  the  dark  form  of  his 
companion,  huddled  in  the  back  seat,  asleep  under 
an  overcoat.  They  had  been  driving  for  fourteen 
hours,  taking  turns  at  the  wheel.  They  had  come 
through  flat  country  with  little,  crossroads  towns — 
some  of  them  nondescript  and  some  of  them  pictur¬ 
esque.  When  they  had  started  after  dinner,  they  had 
been  alert  to  every  detail  on  the  road,  reading  each 
road  sign  and  looking  into  the  front  windows  of  every 
farmhouse  that  flicked  by.  Fourteen  hours  later  every¬ 
thing  was  one  blear  of  motion  spinning  past  the  win¬ 
dow  and  into  the  night.  Encountering  the  tedious, 
snow-covered  roads  as  they  started  across  the  long- 
ridge  of  mountains  that  heaved  upwards  out  of  the 
countryside  had  quickly  reduced  both  of  them  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion.  The  driver  realized  his  own 
exhaustion  now,  but  the  temptation  to  drive  the 
whole  length  of  the  turnpike  before  quitting  made 
him  drive  on.  He  would  just  drive  to  the  toll  station 
at  the  end  of  the  turnpike,  snuggled  somewhere  up 
ahead  in  the  dark  and  the  snow,  and  then  he  would 
wake  his  friend  to  take  the  wheel.  He  drove  on. 

The  snow  closed  in  the  little  world  of  the  car, 
whirling  hypnotically  in  the  unreal  illumination  of 
the  lights,  made  dim  by  snow  frozen  on  them.  The 
mountain  winds,  driving  across  the  road,  lilted  the 
finely  powdered  snow  from  the  drifts  and  whirled 
it  up  in  spirals  and  clouds  so  that  the  car  seemed  al¬ 
most  suspended  from  the  road  by  a  cushion  of  mist 
and  powdery  softness.  Cushioned  and  shrouded  and 
bounded  on  every  horizon  by  the  snow,  the  engine 
droned  evenly.  The  snow  swirl  and  engine  hum 
lulled  the  eyes  closed  and  the  driver  blinked  them 
rapidly,  trying  to  focus  them  somewhere  in  that 
chaos  of  snowflakes,  but  they  tried  dreamily  to  follow 
one  snowflake  as  it  appeared  in  the  dark  until  it 
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whirled  past  and  was  gone.  He  squirmed  and  shifted, 
shaking  his  head  methodically.  His  neck  ached  from 
holding  his  head  erect  and  straining  to  see,  and  he 
somehow  felt  that  his  eyes  were  the  oidy  part  of  his 
body  that  was  not  already  asleep.  He  fought,  half 
listlessly  to  keep  them  open.  Pride  in  him  wanted 
him  to  make  the  end  of  the  turnpike,  but  his  whole 
body  wanted  only  sleep.  At  mile  post  seventeen  he 
stopped  the  car  and  rolled  down  the  window  to  let 
in  a  rush  of  cold,  wet  air  and  a  few  straggling  snow¬ 
flakes.  He  sat  there  for  a  minute,  wondering  if  the 
fresh  air  would  enable  him  to  drive  on,  but  the  cold 
flooding  in  the  window  only  seemed  to  enclose  him 
even  more  inside  his  drowsy  world.  Finally,  prudence 
conquered  pride  and  stubborness  in  him  and  made 
him  reach  over  into  the  back  seat  and  shake  the 
sleeper.  The  dark  form  awoke  with  a  pronounced 
start,  muttering  something  about  taking  a  left  turn 
at  the  edge  of  town  until  he  realized  where  he  was 
...  in  the  mountains  ...  in  the  snow.  He  sat  quietly 
for  a  minute  or  two,  fust  looking  down  at  his  hands 
and  then  at  the  seat  around  him  and  finally  out  into 
the  universe  of  snow,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a 
small  child  who  has  just  been  rudely  aroused  after 
falling  asleep  while  visiting  a  neighbor’s  house  and 
who  sits,  wondering  dumbly  why  he  is  awake  and  why 
he  is  away  from  home.  Finally  he  collected  himself 
and  clambered  outside,  blew  a  few  clouds  of  steam 
out  in  the  snow,  and  then  climbed  into  the  driver’s 
seat  as  the  other  slipped  out  from  under  the  wheel 
and  huddled  down  into  his  coat  in  the  far  corner 
of  the  seat.  Perfunctorily  he  adjusted  the  seat  and 
the  rear  view  mirror,  in  which  there  was  really  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  seen  because  of  the  fog  on  the  rear  window. 
Then  he  started  the  car  forward  slowly,  sliding  a 
little  on  the  ice  and  then  gaining  speed  into  the 
whirling  world  of  snow. 

The  hum  of  the  engine  regained  its  monotonous 
place  with  the  dark  and  the  snow.  The  new  driver 
shuddered  a  little  in  the  chill  left  in  the  car  by  open¬ 
ing  both  doors.  He  pulled  the  collar  of  his  coat 
tightly  around  his  throat  and  tried  to  snuggle  down 
into  it  to  warm  his  cold  nose  and  ears.  Finally  he 
settled  back  for  the  long  stretch  ahead.  His  friend 
had  curled  down  into  the  seat  with  his  feet  propped 
up  on  the  dashboard  in  a  curious  posture,  like  a 
ragdoll  dropped  into  a  toy  box  too  small  for  it,  lying 
on  its  head  with  its  feet  in  the  air.  He  had  ceased  to 
struggle  with  exhaustion  and  slipped  to  sleep  without 
a  word  as  soon  as  he  had  closed  his  eyes.  The  car 
gradually  regained  its  warmth  and  the  drone  and 
swirl  and  flicker  blended  into  each  other  as  they  had 
done  all  along  the  long  way  they  had  come. 

Three  tedious  miles  later,  the  sleeper  felt  it  and 
aroused  from  his  slumber.  He  did  not  move,  but 
remained  in  his  coiled  position  trying  to  orient  ex- 
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actly  what  was  wrong.  Somehow  a  strange  apprehen¬ 
sion  pervaded  his  senses — a  feeling  that  emanated 
from  somewhere  but  remained,  strangely,  sourccless. 

It  was  as  if  he  had  aroused  from  a  nightmare  that 
forecast  some  imminent  danger,  the  tension  of  which 
had  awakened  him  and  left  in  him  the  uncomfortable 
sensation  that  so  disturbed  him  now.  He  tried  to 
recall  what  he  might  have  been  dreaming,  but  he 
could  place  nothing  beyond  the  veil  of  the  deep  ex¬ 
hausted  sleep  that  had  claimed  him  when  he  stopped 
driving.  He  could  recall  having  awakened  in  his 
childhood  many  times  when  he  had  pulled  the  covers 
over  his  face  and  almost  smothered  himself  .  .  . 
awakening  with  a  start  and  a  feeling  that  something 
was  physically  wrong  and  then  realizing  what  was 
the  matter.  He  thought  back  over  the  long  years  to 
remember  exactly  what  those  feelings  had  been  like, 
and  to  see  if  they  were  the  same  sensations  that  he 
felt  now.  Not  yet  fully  aroused,  he  searched  without 
moving  for  some  physical  discomfort  that  might  have 
awakened  him,  mentally  tracing  all  the  parts  of  his 
body  without  opening  his  eyes  to  see  if  any  one  of 
them  was  the  source.  His  neck  still  ached  from  the 
strain  of  the  long  way  he  had  driven  in  the  snowfall 
and  resting  curled  up  as  he  was  had  not  helped  it 
any.  His  shoulders  were  stiff  from  having  sat  in  one 
position  for  such  a  long  time,  but  as  his  mind  began 
to  perceive  more  clearly  his  physical  position  and  the 
feeling  that  bothered  him  he  realized  that  there  was 
no  relation  between  the  two.  His  apprehension 
seemed  to  produce  a  tension  that  was  quite  independ¬ 
ent  of  anything  in  himself,  yet  it  was  an  almost  pal¬ 
pable  tension  that  ebbed  and  waned  and  then  flooded 
back  in  him  like  the  pulsation  of  an  electric  current, 
an  almost  eerie  tingling  that  seemed  to  touch,  ever 
so  softly,  the  hair  on  the  nape  of  his  neck  and  that 
made  him  feel  strangely  and  unexplainably  vulner¬ 
able  somewhere  beneath  his  shoulder  blades.  The 
tingling  at  his  back  made  the  feeling  seem  to  emanate 
from  somewhere  behind  him  yet  close  to  him. 

Suddenly  he  decided  that  he  had  played  with  his 
senses  quite  long  enough,  and  he  quickly  sat  bolt 
upright,  expecting  the  sudden  action  to  dispel  the 
feeling  which  he  tried  to  convince  himself  was  a 
product  of  his  stupor  and  exhaustion.  He  had  a  sud¬ 
den  urge  to  turn  quickly  and  look  behind  him  into 
the  dark  corner  of  the  back  seat,  but  instead  he  simply 
sat  staring  out  the  front  windshield  a  moment  into 
the  snow,  feeling  that  the  spell  he  must  have  con¬ 
vinced  himself  of  wotdd  go  away  at  any  moment  just 
as  the  fears  of  the  tormenting  dreams  had  passed 
away  so  quickly  so  many  times  in  the  past.  He  real¬ 
ized  that  his  companion  had  glanced  over  at  him 
when  he  had  sat  up,  and  he  turned  toward  him, 
feeling  that  talking  about  his  sensation  would  cause 
it  to  go  away.  He  started  when  he  saw  the  strange 
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expression  on  the  driver’s  face.  A  look  of  disturbed 
or  perhaps  even  frightened  tension  wrinkled  his  eyes 
and  across  his  forehead.  “Is  there  somebody  in  the 
back  seat,"  lie  said.  “I  keep  feeling  as  if  someone  or 
something  were  staring  at  me  from  behind,  from  back 
in  one  of  those  dark  corners.”  He  tried  to  be  half 
joking  about  it  so  that  his  friend  who  had  been 
asleep  wouldn’t  think  him  absurd.  Finally,  his  feeble 
attempt  lost  momentum  and  they  were  left  sitting 
in  silence  with  only  their  facial  expressions  to  speak 
for  them.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  experience  for 
the  driver  to  have  felt  that  someone  else  was  there. 
He,  like  everyone,  had  walked  into  a  dark  room  and 
stopped  breathless  just  after  turning  on  the  lights 
— half-expecting  to  see  someone  in  the  brown,  up¬ 
holstered  chair  by  the  window,  but  knowing  deep 
inside  that  there  was  no  one  there.  He  had  climbed 
into  his  car  at  night  and  half-way  down  the  first 
block  on  the  way  home  had  felt  that  there  might 
have  been  someone  sitting  in  the  back  seat  with  an 
indescribable  grin  on  his  face  .  .  .  just  sitting  there 
and  saying  nothing.  He  tried  to  laugh  at  himself 
again,  thinking  of  little  old  maids  in  white,  frilled 
nightgowns  peering  under  beds,  but  instead  he  could 
only  remember  playing  with  some  older  boys  once 
and  having  had  the  door  slammed  behind  him  when 
he  had  walked  into  a  dark  room.  He  had  stood  there 
pounding  on  the  door  and  screaming  while  something 
had  crept  towards  him  from  the  corner  and  all  the 
others  had  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  laugh¬ 
ing.  He  had  screamed  until  he  collapsed  on  the  floor, 
sobbing,  and  then  they  opened  the  door  and  turned 
on  the  lights  and  there  was  nothing  there  but  an  old 
armchair.  But  those  things  were  years  ago  and  gone. 
He  had  not  had  this  feeling  since  he  had  been  old 
enough  to  think  about  it  and  the  thing  that  made 
it  even  more  disturbing  for  him  was  that  he  felt 
that  his  companion  shared  his  strange  apprehension 
even  though  he  had  still  said  nothing.  He  still  sat 
with  his  feet  propped  on  the  dashboard,  but  he  had 
slid  back  down  in  the  seat  as  if  to  put  as  much  of 
the  back  of  the  seat  as  possible  between  himself  and 
the  back  of  the  car.  He  seemed  to  be  thinking. 

He,  too,  could  remember  back  to  those  childhood 
years  when  fear  of  the  dark  and  fear  of  being  alone 
had  plagued  him,  but  the  remembrance  of  those 
feelings  could  not  satisfy  him  as  an  explanation  for 
the  distinct  sensation  that  perplexed  him  now.  In¬ 
stinctively  he  knew  that  there  was  nothing  behind 
him  but  an  empty  seat  and  a  crumpled  overcoat 
lying  in  it,  but  he  still  had  no  desire  to  turn  around 
and  look.  The  fact  that  his  friend  had  felt  the  same 
feeling  even  though  occupied  with  driving  the  car 
increased  the  fascination  of  the  eerie  feeling  for  him. 


He  told  himself  that  he  could  explain  it  .  .  .  lie  knew 
that  they  were  in  the  highest  section  of  the  turnpike. 
Halfway  up  the  first  ridge  of  mountains,  his  eardrums 
had  become  tight,  producing  a  constant  fuzziness  of 
sound  in  the  closed  car  and  an  unreal  tone  in  every 
noise  that  reached  them.  Despite  his  efforts  to  clear 
them,  the  effect  had  remained  and  now,  high  up  on 
the  plateau  of  the  mountain  chain,  every  sound  seem¬ 
ed  muffled  and  faraway.  He  thought  of  this  and  the 
effect  of  the  fatigue  of  endless  hours  of  driving,  the 
hypnotic  effect  of  the  falling  snow,  and  the  weird 
setting  of  the  broken,  rock-faced  cliffs,  and  empty 
crevasses.  Yet,  though  he  could  compile  a  hundred 
facts  in  his  mind  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  lie 
could  not  think  of  a  reason  why  any  of  them  should 
produce  the  particular  effect  that  persisted  in  the  car, 
which  remained,  lingering  and  hovering  in  the  very 
air  itself.  He  turned  the  thoughts  over,  trying  to 
grasp  at  some  straw  of  scientific  interpretation,  but 
none  would  take  shape.  The  reasons  remained  as 
vague  and  as  hunting  as  the  presence  itself.  A  pres¬ 
ence  was  exactly  what  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  .  .  . 
a  presence  that,  if  it  had  no  body,  at  least  made  itself 
felt  by  some  unknown  means.  But,  despite  his  rational 
aproach,  he  could  not  arrive  at  any  explanation. 

Finally  the  driver  interrupted  his  contemplation: 
“Why  don’t  you  just  turn  around  and  look  in  the 
back  seat?”  he  asked. 

“I’m  not  going  to  look  in  the  back  seat!  If  you 
want  somebody  to  look,  then  stop  the  car  and  look 
yourself!  But  be  sure  you  stop  the  car  first!” 

“Never  mind!” 

“Besides,  I  don’t  w'ant  to  look,  because  1  know 
there’s  nothing  there,  but  when  I  find  out  for  sure,  it 
will  go  away.” 

And  so  they  brought  it  out  into  the  open,  sur¬ 
prised  somehow  that  talking  about  their  mutual  sen¬ 
sation  caused  no  abating  of  its  strength  .  .  .  two 
people  in  a  car  amid  those  massive  mountains  under 
a  night  sky  full  of  snow  .  .  .  two  with  a  strange  feeling 
that  there  were  more  than  two. 

“You  know,  I  used  to  be  afraid  of  things  in  dark 
rooms  when  I  was  little.  I  even  made  them  keep  a 
night  light  in  my  room  all  night  long;  but  somehow 
this  doesn’t  bother  me  too  much.  I  was  a  little  on 
edge  until  you  woke  up,  and  even  a  little  more  so 
when  I  realized  that  you  felt  it  too,  but  it  .doesn’t 
really  bother  me  now.  I  feel  like  an  idiot  sitting  here 
talking  about  something  that  I  know  isn’t  there.  I’m 
almost  embarrassed.  I  feel  like  if  tbere  were  some¬ 
thing  back  there  it  would  be  laughing  like  hell  at 
me  .  .  .  but  I’d  sure  hate  to  turn  around  and  see  it 
laughing.  Do  you  have  a  mental  picture  of  anything 
back  there? 
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"Yes!” 

"What?” 

"Hamlet’s  father’s  ghost.  I  keep  feeling  that  it 
ought  to  look  like  Hamlet’s  father’s  ghost  just  sitting 
there  with  its  hands  in  its  lap  waiting  to  get  off  at 
the  end  of  the  turnpike.  I  could  almost  make  up  a 
horror  story  about  Hamlet’s  father’s  ghost  getting 
in  the  car  when  you  opened  the  back  door  and  riding 
to  the  end  of  the  turnpike!” 

“Shut  up!” 

“What!” 

He  instinctively  slowed  the  car  as  if  taking  care 
that  the  road  were  still  in  front  of  him,  or  as  if 
something  might  be  standing  there  in  the  snow,  lit 
by  the  headlights,  thumbing  a  ride. 

"Don’t  tell  me  you’re  afraid.” 

“No  ...  I  don’t  know  ...  as  long  as  you  don’t 
think  about  whatever  it  might  be  back  there  it’s  all 
right,  but  when  you  start  talking  about  its  looking 
like  Hamlet’s  father’s  ghost  all  misty  and  grey  and 
solemn  .  .  .” 

"I  didn’t  say  anything  about  its  being  misty  or 
grey  or  solemn  .  .  .” 

"I  know,  but  that’s  what  I  think  it  looks  like  and 
it  bothers  me.” 

“Well  why  don’t  you  look  back  there  then?” 

“Hell  no.” 

Both  of  them  sat  in  silence  for  a  minute  as  the 
car  droned  on  through  the  falling  snow  and  the  night 
darkness,  both  a  little  ashamed  and  feeling  foolish 
to  sit  talking  about  their  fancies,  but  neither  making 
any  effort  to  dispel  them. 

“You  know  I  was  thinking  that  I  don’t  really  feel 
afraid  at  all,  just  wary.  Well,  maybe  that’s  not  the 
word  for  it  either,  but  I  just  don’t  feel  like  whatever 
it  is  means  any  harm  ...  if  you  know  what  I  mean. 
In  fact,  somehow,  I  think  I’d  like  to  turn  around  and 
find  something  back  there.  Maybe  I’d  just  like  to 
believe  in  spirits  ...  I  don’t  know.” 

“You  mean  that  if  there  were  really  one  floating 
around  back  there  you  wouldn’t  have  to  worry  so 
much  about  becoming  one  yourself?” 

"I  guess  that’s  it.  I  guess  everyone  wants  to  see 
a  good  solid  ghost  some  time  just  to  be  sure  of  some¬ 
thing.  Maybe  every  Hindu  wants  to  believe  that  the 
snake  that  sleeps  in  his  dead  grandmother’s  straw 
bed  is  his  dead  grandmother  just  so  he  can  know 
where  she  went  to.” 

“Maybe  so.  It’s  not  a  nice  idea  to  think  about.” 

“Why  not?” 

“I’d  just  rather  not  think  about  it  right  now. 
That’s  all.  I’d  just  rather  not.” 


“I  was  thinking  just  now  about  something  I  read 
once.  I  can’t  remember  exactly  what  it  was.  It 
doesn’t  seem  like  a  book.  It  seems  almost  as  if  I 
recall  it  to  be  a  footnote  to  a  poem  of  some  kind. 
Anyway  it  tells  about  one  of  the  exploration  parties 
that  went  to  the  South  Pole.  They  were  all  tired  and 
exhausted,  trekking  across  the  ice  in  a  snowfall,  push¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  point  of  collapse  to  keep  from 
freezing  to  death.  Then  they  had  the  delusion,  wan¬ 
dering  through  that  snow  and  cold  that  there  was  one 
more  person  than  they  could  count.  Someone  who 
seemed  there  in  that  veil  of  snow,  hidden  from  them, 
yet  there.  And  they  counted  over  and  over  to  find 
him,  but  they  always  missed  that  extra  someone  in 
the  falling  snow,  and  their  number  was  always  the 
same.  Maybe  it’s  just  what  the  snow  docs  .  .  .  all 
white  and  soft  like  it  is  .  .  .  it  just  doesn’t  seem 
real,  as  if  it  wants  to  hide  something  behind  a  curtain 
and  just  let  you  see  what  you  already  know  is  there. 
I  thought  about  it  when  you  asked  me  if  someone 
were  with  us,  and  I  wondered  if  that’s  how  they  felt. 
I  can’t  remember  somehow  what  he  compared  it  to. 
Something  else  I  know.  It  seems  like  that  was  the 
point  of  the  story  .  .  .  that  it  made  him  think  of 
something  else  that  wTas  important  to  him.  It’s  funny 
but  it  almost  seems  as  if  it  were  another  story  of  a 
third  figure  walking  beside  somebody  on  the  road  to 
someplace  ...  a  third  figure  wrapped  up  in  a  brown 
mantle  like  a  shroud  .  .  .  one  they  should  have  recog¬ 
nized,  but  didn’t.  I  can’t  remember  exactly.” 

“Let’s  just  don’t  talk  about  it  anymore.  Let’s  just 
don’t  think  about  it.” 

Far  ahead  the  lights  of  the  toll  station  at  the  end 
of  the  turnpike  seemed  to  reply  to  the  searching 
sweep  of  the  headlights,  seeming  to  blink  like  stars 
in  the  falling  snow  and  then  settling  to  a  steady, 
real  glare.  The  attendant  slid  back  the  glass  and 
stuck  a  gloved  hand  out  for  the  money. 

“Two  dollars  is  right  sir.  Hope  you  had  a  good 
trip  over.  Patrol  reports  snow  seventy-five  miles  south 
throughout  the  mountains  with  icy  patches  in  spots 
so  please  drive  carefully,  and  come  this  way  again.” 

While  the  driver  talked,  his  companion  turned 
toward  the  back  seat,  hesitated  a  second  and  then 
picked  up  the  crumpled  overcoat,  leaving  the  seat 
empty. 

Snow  all  through  the  mountains.  Snow  all  back 
along  the  turnpike  covering  all  the  rocks  and  filling 
up  the  crevasses  with  drifts.  It’s  strange,  but  if  you’ve 
never  come  through  there  in  daylight,  you’d  never 
know  that  there  were  houses  huddled  down  under 
those  cliffs;  but  they’re  there,  almost  covered  by  the 
snow. 
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AWARD  POETRY 

by  MILLARD  DUNN 


What  man  can  see  so  deep  within  his  heart 
To  know  himself  in  full;  his  feelings  great, 

His  joy,  his  sorrow,  yes,  his  hidden  hate, 

And  pity  him  who  only  feels  in  part? 

And  who  would  brave  to  see  his  naked  sold 
And  find  instead  of  fancy  pictures  fair 
A  being  free  to  breathe  the  purest  air 
And  drink  from  life’s  sweet  cup  that’s  flowing  full? 
It’s  he  who  knows  the  biting  sting  of  pain 
That  makes  the  gifts  of  life  to  us  so  dear, 

And  he  shall  drink  the  deepest  draughts  again 
And  feel  upon  his  cheek  the  sweetest  tear 
Wrung  from  his  heart  by  all  that  sorrow  brings 
Or  flung  out  of  the  soul  that  joyous  sings! 


The  swallows  are  playing  in  the  tree  limbs 

that  stand  in  outline  dark  against  a  sky 

of  dying  coals;  with  just  a  glowing  flame 

where,  with  the  setting 

sun  they  watch 

The  day 

die. 

A  distant  train  whistle  cries  through  the  dark 
mournfully.  Ah  longing  .  .  .  the  longing 
so  sweet,  that  whispers  softly 
in  the  night,  “Come  home  .  .  .  .” 


Ha,  Jazzmen  — 

Play  yonr  songs; 

Pour  your  souls  into  the  haze 
Of  smoke  filled  rooms;  live  the  daze 
Wrought  from  wrongs! 

Swing,  Jazzmen  — 

Swing  the  tantalizing  rhythm 

Of  sweat  and  smoke  —  beer  hall  rhythm. 

Laugh  at  form  — 

Plunge  in  the  depths,  the  whirl, 

The  maddening  storm, 

And  laugh,  laugh  at  the  world! 
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Water  color 


by  Connie  Lucas 
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WAMSUTTA  MILLS,  Dept.  S?2,  1430  Broadway,  New  York  18,  Division  of 
M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons,  Inc.,  makers  of  Wamsutta  DebucaleP,  Heritage  Towels, 

Babycale  crib  sheets,  fashion  fabrics  for  men,  women  and  children 
and  decorative  fabrics  for  the  home. 


!  A  really  "great”  Christmas  present  ...  particularly  ^ 
|  if  you're  collecting  a  trousseau  ...  would  be  some 
of  those  absolutely  super  Super cale  sheets  and 
1  pillow  cases.  There's  a  new  turauoise  shade  that 

I 

|  couldn't  be  dreamier  ...  and  have  you  seen  the  new 
} 

y  gift  set  with  appliqued  scallops  for  the  hems 
\ 

\  called  "Petit  Feston"  ...  they're  heavenly'.  I1  n 
giving  practically  every  girl  I  know 
a  pair  of  those  Supercale  cases 
that  are  ruffled  all  around  and 
printed  too  ...  trousseau 
or  not  . . .  don' t  you 
think  they  are  really 


the  living  end? 


FOY'S 

GRILL 

-4}>~ 

•  All  Kinds  of 
Sandwiches 

•  Plate 
Lunches 

•  Specialty: 
Catering 

Service 

Chapel  Hill  St. 


The  Best  in 
Service  — 


PICKUP 

DELIVERY 

Go  To 


A  LIFETIME  OF  LIVING 


What  were  life’s  real  beauties? 

I  long  have  wanted  to  know. 

Were  they  safely  hidden? 

What  did  they  have  to  show? 

Long  did  I  search  for  them 
That  I  wanted  so  much  to  know. 

Longer  than  I  prayed  to  heaven 
.  .  .  My  god  was  by  my  side. 

Longer  than  I  purposed  peace 
In  a  war  I  almost  died. 

Longer  than  I  did  truly  love 
.  .  .  I  sought  satisfaction. 

Longer  than  I  fought  a  cause 
.  .  .  I  was  my  major  faction. 

Longer  than  I  watched  the  sunset 
.  .  .  I  saw  it  not  at  all. 

Longer  than  I  saw  the  rainbow 
.  .  .  My  mistress  was  my  all. 

Longer  than  I  gave  in  giving 
.  .  .  I  never  really  tried. 

Longer  than  I  spent  in  living 
.  .  .  Before  I  was  I  died. 


Jim  Merritt 


BAILEY’S 

ESSO  STATION 

Opposite  East  Campus 


DECEMBER  1958 
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BESIDE  THE  NEAR  STREAM 


Beside  the  near  stream  .  .  . 

Beyond  the  far  mountain  .  .  . 

Or  within  my  soul  .... 

In  the  world  of  myself 
But  not  in  another 

That  thing  that  men  look  for  always  is 

But  of  the  other,  or  another 
To  hope  for  one  flesh  at  least 
Perhaps  one  soul 

Almost  as  great  as  standing 

Upon  the  plain,  hidden  by  the  pines 

And  staring  up  far  to  the  beyond  mountains 

Hidden  somewhere,  mist-bound,  pine-clothed 

Knowing  they  are  there. 


Neil  Hudson 


» 

77  ^  7  _  ^  7# 

Durham's 

tekera  s 

Complete 

DRUG  STORES 

Cosmetics 

\ 

Stores 

Featuring 

•  99 

NAMES  YOU  KNOW 

•  FABERGE 

•  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 

•  JAC.  COCHRAN 

•  TUSSY 

• 

LANVIN 

122  WEST  MAIN  STREET 

FOREST  HILLS  SHOPPING  CENTER 

Hours:  9  A.M.  —  6  P.M.  Daily 

Hours:  9  A.M. —  10  P.M.  Daily 

12  Noon  —  8  P.M.  Sunday 

. 
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There’s  More  Than  Meets  The  Eye  In 

THE  DIAMOND  RING  YOU  BUY 


VII  you  can  see  is  a  beautiful  ring  and  a  price  tag.  But  how  can  you  re¬ 
ate  the  two  and  be  sure  of  quality  and  value?  How  can  you  avoid  an  un- 
rise  choice  in  the  diamond  ring  you  buy? 

The  way  to  be  sure  is  to  choose  a  genuine  registered  Keepsake 
tiamond  Ring.  Quality  in  diamonds  is  judged  by  color,  cut  and  clarity, 
nd  Keepsake's  quality  is  clearly  defined  in  writing  for  your  protection, 
he  Keepsake  Certificate  signed  by  your  jeweler  guarantees  a  perfect 
enter  diamond,  regardless  of  style  or  price  (or  replacement  assured), 
eepsake  also  registers  your  ring  permanently,  assuring  lifetime  trade-in 


privilege  and  protection  against  loss  of  diamonds  for  one  year. 

The  center  diamond  of  every  Keepsake  engagement  ring  is  a  perfect 
gem  .  .  .  free  from  flaws  under  ten-power  magnification,  with  fine  blue- 
white  color  and  expert  cut.  And  behind  the  matchless  beauty  of  these 
lovely  diamond  rings  stands  the  famous  name  Keepsake,  symbol  of  qual¬ 
ity  and  value  for  generations. 

In  making  this  important  lifetime  choice,  be  sure  to  look  for  the  name 
“Keepsake"  in  the  ring  and  on  the  tog.  Many  aeautiful  styles  from  $100 
to  $10,000  — at  authorized  Keepsake  Jewelers  only. 


4  vUAMI  Ring  $675.  Also  225  and  450.  Wedding  Ring  225.  B.  ROLAND  Ring  $400.  Wedding  Ring  125.  C  BAXTER  Ring  $225. 
4  >  100  to  750.  Wedding  Ring  20.00.  D.  GWENN  Ring  $125.  Wedding  Ring  42.50.  All  rings  available  eittser  natural  or  white 
I  I.  Prices  include  Federal  Tax.  Rings  enlarged  to  show  details.  ®Trade-mark  registered. 


Doling  is  really  fun  .  .  .  when  you  lenow 

THE  ART  OF  DATING 

by  Dr.  Evelyn  Mitlis  Duvall 

An  expert  guide  to  hoppy.  successful  dating  to  moke  your 
teens  the  be$t  years  of  your  life.  This  foct-filled  book  is  written 
by  Dr.  Evelyn  Millis  Duvall,  famous  outhor  ond  counselor. 
REGl/lARlY  S?  50  in  hard  cover,  this  book  is  youri  in  the 
exclusive  Keepsoke  edition  for  only  5 Of  AND  THIS  COUPON 
AT  ANY  KEEPSAKE  JEWELER'S  STORE  If  dealer  .t  not  listed 
in  yellow  poges  of  telephone  book,  write  to  Keepsoke 
Diamond  Rings,  Syrocuse  2,  N.  Y  ,  for  his  nome.  Do  not  send 
money,  please. 
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Special  Issue: 

LITERARY  ARTS 
CELEBRATION 


march,  1959 


UNITED  RADIO 
SERVICE 

121  Orange  Street 

Down  the  street  from  the 
Center  Theatre 


We  Offer  Prompt 

SERVICE 

For  Repairs  On 

1.  Fraternity  TV7  and  Hi-Fi 
equipment 

2.  Dormitory  TV  and  Hi-Fi 
equipment 

3.  Personal  TV  and  Hi-Fi 
equipment 


TANNER’S 


We  Carry  Durham's  Only 

"KING-SIZE" 

SANDWICH 

Try'  Our  Juices  Also 

Orange 
Pineapple 
Party  Punch 


We  Thank  You  For 
Your  Business 


PORTRAITS 

of  Distinction 

FOR  ALL  USES 


SEE  YOUR  ONE  STOP 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


OVERTON  PARNELL 
STUDIO 

Mrs.  Overton  Parnell, 

Owner 

Telephone  2-4075 

Across  from  Washington  Duke  Hotel 


Does  Your  Car  Have 

BRUISES  and 
SCRATCHES! 

IS  IT  SICK? 

IF  IT  IS  SEE 

DURHAM  AUTO 
BODY 

722  Eighth  Street 
W.  E.  Brown,  Prop. 


WASHINGTON  DUKE 
HOTEL 

HOME  OF 

Bright  Leaf  Room 

and 

Duke  Tavern 


Make  it  an  evening 
to  Remember  and 
bring  her  to  the 

WASHINGTON  DUKE 


Gel  The 
Rabbit 
Habit 


WASH  -  DRY  AND  FOLD 

Only  7c  Per  Lb. 

Sheets  Ironed  Free 


Complete 

Dry  Cleaning 

Laundry 

and 

Service 

Pressing 

Jack  Rabbit  Laundry 

AND  DRY  CLEANERS 

1103  West  Chapel  Hill  Street 
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See  the  man  who  caters 
to  all  your  college 

AUTO  NEEDS 

REEVES  GULF 
SERVICE 

Chapel  Hill  and  Duke  Road 

Telephone  7-5105 


Road  Service  And  All  Other 

GULF  PRODUCTS 


S  &  W  TAILORS 


We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  present  to  you  the  1959  special  Literary 
Celebration  issue.  The  material  enclosed  in  this  issue  was  chosen  from  a 
mass  of  original  writing  turned  in  by  undergraduates,  graduate  students, 
and  members  of  the  Class  of  1958,  of  Duke  and  of  several  other  schools. 
The  best  of  that  writing  is  to  be  found  in  this  ARCHIVE;  on  April  8-9,  it 
will  be  discussed  by  a  panel  of  critics  composed  of  Mr.  Randall  Jarrell.  Mr. 
William  Styron,  Mr.  Burke  Davis,  and  Mrs.  Frances  Gray  Patton. 

The  Committee  for  the  Literary  Celebration  (planning  and  selection) 
consisted  of  the  following;  For  the  Department  of  English — Professor  Wil¬ 
liam  Blackburn,  Chairman;  Professor  Charles  Fenton;  and  Mr.  Reynolds 
Price.  For  the  ARCHIVE,  Polly  Akin,  Editor;  George  Hudson,  Assistant 
Editor;  and  Barbara  North,  Coed  Editor. 

All  meetings  for  the  Literary  Celebration  will  be  held  in  the  Music 
Room,  East  Duke  Building,  Woman’s  College.  As  specific  references  will 
be  made  in  the  discussions  to  material  in  the  magazine,  all  those  attending 
the  sessions  should  bring  their  ARCHIVES  with  them.  Extra  copies  will 
also  be  sold  at  the  door. 


Expert  Tailoring 


Your  Satisfaction 
Our  Objective 


111  North  Gregson  Street 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

Phone  4-8823 


The  Schedule  of  Events  for  the  1959  Duke  University  Literary  Celebra¬ 
tion  is  as  follows; 

Wednesday,  April  8 

3:00  p.m.:  Discussion  of  student  poetry  in  the  ARCHIVE  by  Randall 
Jarrell. 

8:15  p.m.:  Readings  from  his  own  poems,  Mr.  Jarrell. 

Thursday,  April  9 

3:00  p.m.:  A  reading  from  his  forthcoming  novel,  Set  This  House  on 
Fire,  by  William  Styron. 

8:30  p.m.:  Discussion  of  student  short  stories  in  the  ARCHIVE  by 
William  Styron,  Chairman,  Frances  Gray  Patton,  and 
Burke  Davis. 
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The  Three  Days 

by  ALAN  T.  BRADFORD 

Class  of  1958 


0^1  I1R1  W  AS  nothing  to  do.  This,  of  course,  was 
-L  not  quite  true,  but  so  it  seemed  at  the  moment 
to  the  two  of  them.  The  effect  of  the  rain  was  to 
enclose  them,  not  only  in  the  room  in  the  house, 
but  each  in  himself.  The  rain  had  begun  late  the 
night  before.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  letup,  and 
already  islanders  were  predicting  a  three-day  squall. 
Ben  sat  propped  up  by  his  elbows  on  the  bed  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  radio  and  looking  quietly  at  Graves  who 
was  reading  one  of  his  pocket  books.  (Graves  was 
one  ol  those  people  who  have  no  use  for  a  first  name. 
5  on  not  only  called  him  by  his  last  name,  you  always 
thought  of  him  that  way.) 

The  peculiar  thing  about  Graves,  thought  Ben, 
was  what  can  be  described  only  as  a  posthumous 
quality.  Although  Ben  didn’t  believe  anything  he 
had  read  about  reincarnation,  he  had  the  strange 
feeling  that  Graves  had  been  through  it  all  before, 
that  he  had  lived  his  life  once  and  was  now  under¬ 
going  a  second  existence.  It  seemed  as  though  he  took 
no  interest  in  events  but  met  all  things  with  an  un¬ 
responsive  and  imperturbable  outward  calm.  None 
of  it  was  new'  to  him.  Getting  uja  and  going  to  bed, 
the  sun  also  rising  and  setting  day  after  day.  No  one 
that  Ben  had  ever  known  gave  him  such  a  sense  of 
the  futility  of  all  experience  as  did  Graves.  Graves, 
with  his  pale,  insignificant  face  and  its  only  sugges¬ 
tion  of  sensitivity,  a  slightly  wounded  expression  that 
might  have  indicated  a  perpetual  acceptance  of  pain 
which  it  neither  understood  nor  questioned.  Graves 
with  his  thin  grayish  hair,  his  high-pitched,  dis¬ 
tinctly  unpleasant  voice  that  bespoke  frustration  and 
failure  to  Ben  and  his  young  desires,  his  sense  of 
the  newness  of  each  experience. 

It  would  be  hard  to  guess  how  old  Graves  must 
be.  In  his  thirties  perhaps.  Every  summer  he 
worked  on  the  island  and  lived  in  the  same  dingy 
little  room  in  the  large  rooming  house  which  the 
hotel  employees  occupied.  The  rest  of  the  year  he 
was  a  schoolteacher,  and  he  supported  his  mother 
who  was  dying  somewhere  in  the  Midwest.  No  one 
knew  anything  else  about  Graves.  His  every  move¬ 
ment  and  change  of  expression  seemed  designed  to 
guard  the  secret  of  his  personal  life.  Ben  could 
understand  this,  for  he  himself  felt  instinctively  that 


it  was  wise  never  to  expose  too  much  of  one’s  inner 
self.  He  remembered  the  words  of  his  father:  “Never, 
under  any  circumstances,  allow  yourself  to  be  be¬ 
trayed  by  your  emotions,  my  boy.  The  man  who 
does  not  hide  his  true  feelings  is  lost  in  this  world.” 
And  again:  “It  is  best  not  to  become  too  intimate 
with  any  man.”  On  buses  and  trains,  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  he  would  separate  himself  if  only  by  one  seat 
from  any  stranger. 

Yet  he  had  detected  in  his  own  personality  some¬ 
thing  that  attracted  the  friendless  and  unwanted. 
Years  ago  at  camp  a  dark-haired,  frightened,  incred¬ 
ibly  thin  boy  had  been  deposited  by  his  parents  in 
Ben’s  cabin.  He  had  lain  all  day  on  his  bed  staring 
into  space,  and  everyone  had  said  he  would  want 
to  go  home  that  night.  They  had  even  made  bets  on 
how  long  he  would  last.  But  Ben  had  casually 
spoken  to  the  boy,  and  after  that  was  never  free 
of  him.  It  w^as  the  same  with  Graves,  who  in  spite 
of  all  his  apparent  independence  had  singled  him  I 
out  from  the  beginning  and  now,  like  a  parasite,  drewj 
sustenance  from  his  spirit.  Graves  was  getting  old 
and  you  could  tell  it.  As  indicated  by  the  whiteness 
of  his  skin,  he  never  went  out  with  the  others,  never 
did  anything  in  fact  hut  read  pocket  books  and 
magazines.  He  spent  all  his  off-hours  either  in  his 
own  room  or  in  Ben’s  room  where  he  now  was. 
What  irritated  Ben  most  was  that  Graves  never  paid 
the  least  attention  to  any  of  the  others.  He  seemed 
to  demand  a  world  in  which  the  two  of  them  were 
isolated  together  and  in  which  the  older  man  cast  a 
constant  shadow  on  the  life  of  the  younger. 

Suddenly  Ben  became  aware  that  Graves  was 
looking  at  him  inquisitively  over  his  glasses. 

“What  the  hell  are  you  listening  to,  anyway?” 
he  was  asking. 

Ben  then  realized  that  the  sound  of  the  radio 
had  decayed  into  static.  It  was  crackling  wildly.  He 
turned  it  off. 

“Guess  what.  Graves,”  he  said,  “they’re  predicting 
a  hurricane.” 

“It  wouldn’t  surprise  me  a  bit,”  he  answered  non¬ 
chalantly.  “We  had  one  two  seasons  ago.  The  dining¬ 
room  was  three  feet  deep  in  water.  The  season  was 
a  total  loss.  But  there  won’t  be  any  hurricane  this 
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time.  I’ve  seen  these  little  gales  plenty.  It’ll  blow 
like  this  for  three  days  at  the  most.  You  can  always 
tell  about  these  things.” 

Ben  went  over  and  stared  out  the  window.  It 
was  raining  all  over.  Objects  in  the  street  had  faded 
into  grayness.  The  harbor  was  gone. 

fust  at  that  moment  they  heard  Pete  Hines 
tramping  up  the  stairs  and  shouting  very  loudly, 
“Jesus  Christ!  Rain!  Rain!  Rain!”  He  stuck  his 
head  in  the  door  and  called  hoarsely,  “Hey,  you 
guys,  it’s  raining  like  a  bastard  out  there.”  He  was 
dripping  all  over.  His  dust-colored  hair  was  matted 
on  top  by  the  water,  which  streamed  in  great  tears 
down  his  face,  a  northern  rock  of  a  face  that  splin¬ 
tered  into  a  grin.  Graves  didn’t  bother  to  look  up, 
and  the  face  disappeared. 

Ben  stared  out  the  window,  and  his  mind  went 
back  to  his  first  day  on  the  island.  Graves  was  the 
first  person  he  had  met.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  de¬ 
ciding  intellectually  upon  meeting  a  stranger  whether 
he  would  like  or  dislike  him,  quite  apart  from  any 
actual  feelings  he  may  have  had  at  the  time.  He  had 
[decided  to  like  Graves,  perhaps  because  he  had  rec- 
bgnized  in  him  the  emotional  detachment  for  which 
he  himself  was  striving,  but  which  he  now  recognized 
las  the  destructive  aspect  of  Graves’s  personality. 
■From  the  first  he  had  seen  that  all  the  hotel  em¬ 
ployees  admired  Pete  Hines,  who  had  a  very  loud 
jk/oice  and  talked  a  great  deal,  usually  about  himself. 
Ben  failed  to  understand  the  popularity  of  such  a 
[[person  and  was  drawn  closer  to  Graves  by  the  fact 
ihat  Graves  alone  ignored  Pete  Hines,  never  laugh¬ 
ing  at  his  jokes  or  listening  to  his  stories.  Yet  Ben, 
Cor  all  his  reserve,  had  little  trouble  getting  along 
with  people,  and  he  soon  found  himself  a  part  of 
the  group  that  centered  around  Pete  Hines. 

One  day  at  the  dinner  table,  he  asked  one  of 
them  casually,  “What’s  wrong  with  Graves  anyway?” 

The  boy  immediately  referred  the  question  to 
Pete  Hines.  “Hey,  Pete,  he  wants  to  know  what’s 
wrong  with  Graves.”  Pete  Hines  laughed  loudly 
[find  then  they  all  started  laughing.  Ben  felt  that  he 
night  to  laugh  with  them. 

Later  someone  told  him  that  Graves  was  a  queer. 
He  knew  better  than  to  believe  this,  but  he  grew  sus¬ 
picious.  Certainly  the  actions  of  Graves  were  ques¬ 
tionable.  He  had  been  shocked,  for  instance,  when 
upon  meeting  in  the  street  one  day  he  discovered 
hat  Graves  had  borrowed  his  clothes  and  was  wear- 
ng  them.  He  seemed  to  think  it  cpiite  natural  and 
laid  that  he  would  lend  anything  he  owned  to  Ben. 
The  incident  had  made  Ben  furious,  and  he  had 
decided  to  withdraw  completely  from  Graves.  But 
here  was  something  in  him  that  made  it  quite  im¬ 


possible  to  break  ties  that  he  knew  he  never  should 
have  made,  and  he  cursed  himself  for  it.  Finally, 
his  contempt  for  Pete  Hines  and  his  group,  had 
bound  him  firmly  to  Graves. 

But  he  trembled  and  felt  a  slight  physical  sick¬ 
ness  whenever  one  of  the  others  would  refer  to 
Graves  as  “your  friend.” 

"Five  o’clock!”  someone  yelled.  They  got  up 
and  changed  into  their  waiters’  uniforms  of  black 
trousers,  bowties,  white  shirts  and  jackets.  Graves 
needed  a  shave,  but  as  there  wasn’t  time  he  sprin¬ 
kled  talcum  powder  over  his  beard. 

The  rooming  house  was  about  two  blocks  from 
the  hotel.  1  he  street  was  a  rushing  gulley  bearing 
the  limbs  ol  trees,  their  leaves,  and  struggling  bits 
of  paper.  A  cold  wind  now  drove  the  rain  into  their 
faces  as  they  walked.  Ben  reflected  that  these  were 
the  streets  where  once  the  whalemen  of  Moby  Dick 
strode  with  their  harpoons  slung  over  their  shoulders. 

The  help  always  ate  at  a  long  table  in  the  “zoo,” 
a  meager  room  separated  by  a  thin  partition  from 
the  kitchen  ranges.  There  was  talk,  instigated  by  Pete 
Hines,  of  a  party  to  be  thrown  after  dinner  that 
night.  Graves  sat  next  to  Ben  who  was  eating  in 
silence.  "It  won’t  he  much,”  he  muttered  low  enough 
so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  any  of  the  others.  “This 
crowd  will  never  equal  the  one  we  had  last  year  and 
the  year  before.  They  knew  how  to  throw  parties 
then.” 

Ben  knew  that  Graves  had  never  been  to  any 
of  those  parties,  but  he  said  nothing. 

“You’re  not  going,  of  course,”  said  Graves  looking 
critically  at  Ben. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  thinking  of  asking 
Sylvia.” 

“Sylvia!  Good  God,  that  slut!  I  thought  you  had 
better  taste  than  that.” 

“So  what’s  wrong  with  Sylvia?” 

Graves  laughed  bitterly.  “Sylvia  was  had  by  every 
waiter,  busboy,  cook,  and  dishwasher  in  this  hotel 
last  year.” 

Ben  smiled.  “But  that  was  last  year.  It’s  my  turn 
this  year.” 

“All  right.  All  right.  If  you  want  leftovers,  if 
you  want  somebody  who’s  been  to  bed  with  every¬ 
body  in  town,  go  ahead.  Don’t  let  me  stop  you.” 

“I  won’t,”  said  Ben.  At  that  moment  he  caught 
sight  of  Sylvia  on  her  way  to  the  kitchen  with  her 
empty  tray  and  dishes.  She  was  one  of  the  chamber¬ 
maids.  Ben  had  had  his  eye  on  her  for  several  days. 
Although  unattractive  in  the  face,  she  had  a  good 
figure  even  in  the  wrinkled,  loose-fitting  maid’s  uni¬ 
form.  He  asked  her  then,  exulting  in  the  effect  he 
knew  it  would  have  on  Graves. 
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S\lvia  looked  at  him  suspiciously.  She  had  dull 
oo  and  a  had  complexion.  "How  w  ill  we  get  there?” 
she  asked.  Have  you  got  a  car?” 

I  can  get  one,”  he  answered.  He  knew  that  he 
could  always  borrow  Graves's  ear.  This  was  a  touch 
that  greath  pleased  him.  He  didn't  care  for  Sylvia 
at  all.  but  he  saw  her  as  a  means  ol  asserting-  his  in- 
dependence  from  Graves. 

"  All  right."  site  said,  looking  at  him  dully,  “I 
guess  so."  She  left,  and  they  finished  the  meal  in 
silence. 

Ben's  favorite  guests  in  the  dining  room  were  a 
Mrs.  Gates  and  her  little  daughter  Sandra,  a  child 
of  about  five  or  six  with  blonde  hair  in  a  miniature 
pony-tail.  Mr.  Haas,  a  little  few7  who  always  wore 
dark  glasses  and  had  a  reputation  for  extravagant 
tipping,  olten  sat  at  their  table.  Rumors  circulated 
among  the  help  concerning  his  relationship  with 
Mrs.  Cates.  Mr.  Haas  was  never  known  to  say  any¬ 
thing  but  the  most  essential  words.  He  would  order 
his  meals  and  occasionally  complain  with  a  cigarette 
riding  his  lower  lip  perilously.  Otherwise,  he  never 
spoke  to  Ben  or  anyone  else,  except  in  the  lowest 
tones  to  Mrs.  Cates.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  talked 
continuously  in  a  bored,  weary  monotone,  as  though 
under  some  tedious  obligation  to  keep  Mr.  Haas 
entertained.  For  Ben  she  had  always  an  unexpres- 
sive  smile  that  she  formed  with  her  mouth  only,  as 
if  to  say,  "I  will  tolerate  your  presence  since  someone 
must  do  the  things  you  are  doing.” 

But  it  was  because  of  Sandra  that  Ben  especially 
liked  this  table.  In  contrast  to  her  mother,  Sandra 
was  a  friendly  child,  abnormally  so,  it  seemed  to  Ben. 
Yet  she  never  played  with  the  other  children  in  the 
resort.  She  preferred  to  associate  with  the  employees 
and  took  particular  delight  in  helping  the  waiters 
and  waitresses  set  their  tables  before  and  after  meals. 
Although  completely  ineffectual,  she  fancied  that  she 
was  "helping"  them.  During  the  past  week,  she  had 
grown  especially  fond  ol  Ben  and  insisted  to  her 
mother  on  always  eating  at  Ben’s  tables.  He  was 
flattered  and  for  once  almost  glad  for  the  element 
:n  his  personality  that  drew  strangers  towards  him. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  for  all  of  her  gaiety  she  was, 
or  ought  to  have  been,  an  unhappy  child.  She  would 
not  be  pretty  when  she  grew  up  because  her  face 
would  be  too  long.  He  reflected  that  she  would  prob¬ 
ably  never  again  in  her  life  be  as  appealing  as  she 
was  now.  There  was  in  her  eyes  a  gravity  and  sweet¬ 
ness  that  made  him  feel  sorry  for  her,  although  he 
couldn’t  explain  it. 

I  like  you,  Ben,”  she  said  to  him  as  he  cleared 
awav  their  dinner  dishes,  a  declaration  which  always 


embarrassed  him.  She  pronounced  each  word  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  with  emphasis  as  little  girls  do  when  they 
affect  maturity.  Mrs.  Cates  frowned  slightly,  while 
Mr.  Haas  bent  forward  to  light  her  cigarette.  After 
dinner  Sandra  proudly  showed  Ben  her  collection  of 
sea-shells. 

"I  got  these  yesterday,”  she  said.  “I  couldn’t  get 
any  today  because  it  was  raining.  I  hope  it  stops 
tomorrow.  Do  you  like  them?” 

"Very  much.” 

The  party  was  not  a  success.  Ben  quickly  tired 
of  Sylvia  and  went  over  to  the  bar  for  a  drink. 
There  were  several  people  present  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before.  They  seemed  to  be  not  so  much 
individuals  as  fragments.  One  was  a  first  name,  one 
was  a  last  name,  another  was  a  Radcliffe  girl,  and 
still  another  was  an  artist.  Nothing  else  about  them 
seemed  to  matter.  The  one  he  later  remembered 
most  clearly  was  a  psychology  major  with  long  fingers 
who  was  talking  to  Sylvia. 

"Oooh,”  she  quivered,  “don’t  psychoanalyze  me,” 
as  though  it  were  something  he  could  do  to  her  with 
a  look.  She  was  a  little  drunk  and  trying  to  be  sexy. 
She  succeeded  pretty  well  considering  the  plainness 
of  her  face. 

She  tried  to  talk  to  Ben  but  gave  up  after  the 
first  few  chinks. 

“Gee,  you’re  quiet,”  she  said.  “You  look  like  you 
was  at  a  funeral.  Why  are  you  so  quiet  and  serious?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said.  He  hated  her. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “they  say  still  water  runs  deep.” 

“You  shouldn’t  have  said  that.” 

“Why  not?” 

“You  just  shouldn’t  have,  that’s  all.”  He  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  erect  an  invisible  shell  around  himself. 
She  walked  away  and  roamed  around  the  room  with 
a  glass  in  her  hand  until  she  found  Pete  Hines. 

Later,  when  everyone  was  drunk,  Pete  Hines  and 
Sylvia  began  to  mimic  various  characters  around  the 
hotel.  First  they  imitated  Mr.  Cox  and  his  wife,  the 
owners,  who  were  universally  disliked.  Then  they 
did  Mr.  Haas  (with  dark  glasses)  and  Mrs.  Cates 
in  a  very  suggestive  manner.  It  was  a  standard  joke 
at  the  hotel.  Then  someone  called  for  Graves.  Pete 
Hines  with  a  whining  voice  and  effeminate  gestures 
acted  out  the  unmistakable  mannerisms  of  Graves. 
Everybody  applauded.  Pete  Hines  was  talking  and 
laughing  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

Ben  was  filled  with  a  disgust  that  affected  him 
physically  in  every  limb.  He  drove  back  alone 
through  the  rain  to  the  rooming  house,  leaving 
Sylvia  with  Pete  Hines. 

When  he  got  back,  Graves  was  sitting  in  his  room 
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with  the  door  open,  naked,  smoking  his  pipe,  pie- 
tending  to  be  reading,  but  watching  the  doorway. 
He  stopped  Ben  as  he  started  upstairs  and  asked 
him  why  he  had  come  back  so  soon.  This  question 
irritated  Ben.  He  saw  no  reason  why  he  should 
have  to  account  for  his  actions  to  Graves,  who,  after 
all,  had  no  claims  on  him.  Besides,  Graves  at  the 
moment  was  more  repulsive  than  ever  with  the 
smell  of  pipe  tobacco,  his  nakedness,  and  the  look 
of  forced  complacency  hiding  the  curiosity  on  his 
face.  Ben  could  see  that  Graves  wanted  desperately 
to  hear  news  of  the  party.  His  first  thought  was  to 
cut  him  and  go  on  up  to  his  room.  But  Graves 
would  follow.  Then,  wild  with  the  emotions  that 
had  torn  him  for  the  past  hour,  Ben  was  seized  with 
the  sudden  desire  to  torture  this  miserable  creature. 

He  entered  the  room  casually  and  leaned  on  the 
dresser,  fingering  the  photograph  of  Graves’s  mother 
that  he  always  kept  there. 

“It  was  the  best  party  of  the  summer  easily,”  he 
began.  He  didn’t  lie  deliberately.  What  to  him  had 
been  so  loathesome  a  short  while  earlier,  now,  in 
this  stinking  little  room  confronted  with  this  strange 
and  pathetic  man,  began  to  take  on  the  fantastic 
colors  of  imagination.  He  described  in  detail  the 
events  of  the  party.  He  said  that  he  was  a  little 
drunk.  This  was  not  true,  but  he  began  to  sway 
slightly  as  he  talked  and  to  let  his  eyelids  droop. 
He  affected  exaggerated  phrases.  Unashamed,  Graves 
had  abandoned  all  pretense  of  nonchalance.  His 
eyes  shone  as  he  fed  eagerly  on  the  other’s  words. 
Ben  re-enacted  the  disgusting  charades  of  Pete  Hines 
and  Sylvia.  For  the  other’s  benefit  he  went  through 
the  very  motions  that  had  made  him  so  physically 
sick  that  he  had  had  to  leave. 

“Why  did  you  leave?”  asked  Graves  finally,  as 
though  disappointed  that  the  story  was  at  an  end 
and  he  could  no  further  satisfy  his  own  morbid 
craving  for  the  suffering  with  which  his  friend  had 
the  power  to  inflict  him. 

Ben  stopped  short,  but  a  lucky  thought  came  to 
him.  “Hell,”  he  said  truthfully,  “I’ve  got  to  work 
late  tomorrow  night,  so  I  have  to  get  some  sleep  to¬ 
night.  Besides,  I  knew  I’d  had  enough  to  drink.” 
He  paused,  and  a  smile  came  to  his  lips.  “I  hated 
like  hell  to  leave  though.”  Then  he  laughed  softly 
and  shook  his  head  several  times,  running  his  fingers 
abstractly  over  the  little  picture  at  which  he  was 
unconsciously  gazing.  “That  Pete  Hines  is  the  fun¬ 
niest  damn  son-of-gun.  I  swear  he  could  be  a  co¬ 
median  if  he  wanted  to.” 

“Hmp!”  grumbled  Graves.  “Say,  take  it  easy  with 
that  portrait  wall  you?”  He  got  up  and  placed  the 


photograph  back  in  its  accustomed  corner  of  the 
dresser-top. 

“Well,”  drawled  Ben,  “I  guess  I’d  better  sack 
out.  See  you  in  the  morning.  Graves  old  man.” 

“Yeah,  sure,”  said  Graves,  watching  him  go  out. 
“Good  night.  Say,  get  me  up  in  the  morning,  OK?” 

“OK.” 

He  went  up  to  his  room  and  closed  the  door  be¬ 
hind  him.  It  had  no  lock.  Undressing  slowly  by  the 
light  of  the  bed  lamp,  he  was  conscious  of  one  thing 
in  regard  to  his  feelings.  Something  had  gone  wrong. 
But  what?  He  didn’t  know.  It  could  have  been 
one  of  several  things  that  had  happened  during  the 
day.  His  triumph  over  Graves  had  not  erased  the 
impression  of  the  party.  It  had  not  worked,  because 
he  was  no  happier  than  he  had  been  before.  It  was 
not  merely  that  he  hated  Graves  or  Pete  Hines;  it 
was  as  though  he  hated  himself.  But  one  thing  was 
certain.  Some  small  device  in  a  vast  inner  mechanism 
was  no  longer  functioning,  and  its  failure  was  dis¬ 
torting  the  entire  perspective  of  his  life.  It  made 
everything  seem  wrong.  The  room  was  not  right,  nor 
the  furniture  in  it.  It  was  not  right  that  he  should 
be  where  he  was,  in  an  upper  story  of  a  rooming 
house  overlooking  the  troubled  waters  of  a  great 
harbor  on  an  island  hundreds  of  miles  from  any¬ 
thing  that  he  might  have  called  home.  It  was  not 
right. 

He  beat  his  head  against  the  side  of  his  hand.  If 
he  could  find  the  key,  he  told  himself,  if  he  could 
once  name  the  thing  that  was  troubling  him,  he 
covdd  defeat  it. 

It  often  happened  that  such  a  vague  uneasiness 
prevented  him  from  sleeping.  So  he  tried  reading 
for  a  while  but  couldn’t  concentrate.  FIc  lay  on  his 
back,  studied  the  ceiling,  traced  the  patterns  of  its  nar¬ 
row  jagged  cracks.  He  would  think  it  out.  But  he 
could  not  even  think.  His  mind  ran  away  from  the 
day’s  events  toward  anything  that  presented  itself, 
a  moth  battering  itself  against  the  lampshade,  or 
nothing  at  all.  He  lay  for  quite  some  time  with  his 
mind  numb  and  unthinking. 

He  guessed  it  must  have  been  about  two  o’clock 
when  he  heard  footsteps  on  the  stairs.  Then  outside 
his  door  there  was  a  moment’s  pause,  then  a  hesitant 
tap  at  the  door.  Ben  had  already  switched  off  the 
light  and  turned  toward  the  wall.  The  knock  came 
again.  Then  a  voice  whispered  his  name.  It  was, 
of  course,  Graves.  Fie  waited.  “Damn  him,”  he 
thought.  “What  does  he  want?  Why  doesn’t  he  go 
away?” 

He  lay  there.  Then  the  door  opened  quietly. 
Ben,  his  face  turned  to  the  wall,  shut  his  eyes  tight 
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anil  tricil  to  control  his  irregular  breathing.  He 
heard  Graves  moving  around  in  the  room,  heard 
him  come  up  next  to  the  bed  and  then  could  feel  his 
presence,  standing  there  in  the  dark. 

lien,  it  s  me.  Are  vou  asleep?”  said  Graves  softly. 
Wh\  didn’t  he  go  away? 

l  inallv.  after  standing  for  some  time,  he  left, 
lien  sat  up  as  he  heard  the  footsteps  receding,  de¬ 
scending. 

Then  he  could  hear  voices  singing  in  the  distance, 
from  the  street,  the  sound  muted  by  the  rain.  They 
were  coming  back  from  the  party.  He  heard  them 
getting  closer,  drunkenly  chanting  in  the  street.  And 
above  all  the  other  voices  rose  that  of  Pete  Hines, 
drunker  and  louder  than  the  rest. 

They  entered  the  front  door  and  trooped  down 
the  hall.  Suddenly  he  heard  them  banging  on  what 
he  knew  must  be  the  door  of  Graves’s  room  and 
Pete  Hines  yelling  above  the  others,  "Hey,  Graves, 
come  out  of  there!” 

No  answer.  They  waited.  Then  someone  shook 
the  door  until  it  seemed  the  house  would  shake 
down.  But  Graves  remained  stubborn.  So  they  tried 
a  new  approach.  “Oh,  Michael,”  sang  Pete  Hines, 
‘‘you’d  better  come  out  here.  Mama  wants  you.” 

Then  a  muffled  voice  from  inside:  “For  Christ’s 
sake,  why  don’t  you  guys  let  me  alone?  Can’t  a  guy 
get  some  sleep?”  Triumphant  laughter  from  the 
group  in  the  hallway. 

Ben  shuddered  with  horror.  But  they  were  sat¬ 
isfied.  Having  forced  Graves  to  respond  to  them 
and  thus,  as  it  seemed  to  Ben,  to  reveal  for  the 
second  time  that  night  the  weakness  of  his  character, 
they  had  what  they  wanted.  Soon  the  noise  subsided, 
but  it  was  a  long  time  before  Ben  could  sleep. 

That  night  he  dreamed:  there  was  a  large  open 
space  and  moving  across  it  a  crowd  of  people,  among 
whom  he  recognized  many  of  his  acquaintances  from 
the  hotel,  as  well  as  from  his  home  and  school,  none 
of  them  static,  but  constantly  merging  and  dividing 
in  a  flickering  mass.  He  was  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  all  walking  very  fast  and  he  lagging 
behind.  They  seemed  to  be  following  a  radiant 
flamelike  kinetic  form,  a  form  which  would  some¬ 
times  become  Pete  Hines.  Close  behind  Pete  Hines, 
her  maid’s  uniform  transformed  into  a  clean  white 
flowing  garment,  was  the  form  of  Sylvia.  Some¬ 
how  it  seemed  very  important  to  Ben  that  he  must 
not  be  left  behind.  He  walked  faster  and  faster 
until  he  was  close  enough  to  reach  out  and  catch 
Sylvia  by  her  dress.  He  caught  her,  but  as  he  turned 
her  face  toward  him  he  found  that  it  was  the  face 
of  Graves,  pale  and  suffering.  And  then  the  open 


space  and  die  crowd  had  vanished  and  the  two  of 
them  were  isolated  together,  and  his  dream  ended. 

W  hen  he  awoke,  the  sea  gulls  were  crying  like 
babies  outside  his  window.  There  was  a  sad  gray  rain 
hanging  in  the  sky.  It  was  no  longer  the  harsh  and 
driving  rain  of  yesterday.  Yesterday  the  wind  had 
given  it  a  quality  of  transience,  but  today  there  was 
no  wind.  Overnight  the  rain  had  acquired  per¬ 
manence:  it  had  blended  with  the  surrounding:  land- 
scape  making  it  difficult  to  remember  that  scene 
without  the  rain.  It  had  settled  like  a  weight  or  a 
responsibility,  and  it  seemed  to  say  that  nothing 
would  ever  be  the  same  again. 

Ben  looked  at  the  clock  and  saw  that  he  was 
late  for  work.  He  dressed  quickly  and  ran  down¬ 
stairs.  He  hurried  past  Graves’s  room  and  on  out 
into  the  rain.  He  didn’t  keep  his  promise  to  wake 
Graves  up  that  morning,  for  he  had  decided  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Graves,  whom  he 
found  he  hated  more  than  ever.  When  he  reached 
the  hotel,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  make  a  date 
with  Sylvia  to  go  dancing  that  night,  as  an  act  sym¬ 
bolic  of  his  final  break  with  Graves.  She  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  his  asking  her  but  agreed  to  meet  him  at 
the  drugstore  when  he  finished  work. 

Ben  spent  the  entire  clay  in  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel  in  order  to  avoid  Graves.  Most  of  the  guests 
were  sitting  around  in  little  bored  groups  complain¬ 
ing  about  the  weather  and  threatening  to  leave  if 
the  rain  didn’t  stop  the  next  day.  Sandra,  to  her 
delight,  found  Ben  in  the  lobby,  and  he  read  stories 
to  her  from  one  of  her  books  for  most  of  the  morn¬ 
ing.  All  day  she  followed  him  about,  trying  to  help 
with  his  work.  The  others  kidded  him  about  his 
new  girl,  and  once  or  twice  Mrs.  Cates  would  stop 
and  scold  her  daughter.  “Leave  the  waiter  alone, 
dear,”  she  would  say.  But  he  was  happy. 

Graves  didn’t  show  up  for  lunch  or  for  dinner 
that  night.  No  one  seemed  concerned  about  him. 
It  was  lobster  night  in  the  dining  room.  Ben  walked 
through  the  kitchen  and  passed  by  a  wooden  slab 
where  the  lobsters  were  spread  out  in  gleaming  rows 
of  red  and  white.  They  had  been  slit  open  down 
the  middle  exposing  the  nerves.  A  simultaneous 
shudder  ran  down  the  rows  in  a  wave.  Ben  asked 
if  they  were  alive,  and  the  huge  grinning  black  chef 
said  that  they  were. 

After  dinner  Ben  had  to  work  late  in  the  snack 
bar.  When  he  had  finished  he  hurried  back  to  the 
rooming  house  to  change  clothes  for  his  date  with 
Sylvia.  As  he  passed  by  the  door  of  Graves’s  room 
it  occurred  to  him  that  Graves  had  not  been  to  the 
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hotel  all  day.  He  couldn’t  have  explained  later  why 
he  opened  the  door. 

The  room  was  dark  and  pervaded  by  a  strange 
odor.  Then  he  saw  Graves  lying  in  the  bed  awake, 
his  eyes  open.  He  moved  toward  the  bed.  “You 
haven’t  been  lying  here  all  day,  have  you?’’  he  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“You’re  not  sick,  are  you?” 

“Probably.  I’m  not  sure.” 

Ben  put  his  hand  on  the  other’s  forehead.  “Good 
God,  you’re  burning  up  with  fever.” 

“I  thought  so.  I  wasn’t  sure.” 

Ben  stepped  back  in  amazement.  “I’m  going  to 
get  you  a  doctor,”  he  said. 

“No,  you’re  not,”  smiled  Graves.  He  was  him¬ 
self  again.  It  seemed  as  though  he  were  accustomed 
to  the  fever,  that  it  had  all  happened  to  him  before 
in  some  previous  life,  and  he  didn’t  seem  to  care. 
There  was  no  sign  of  the  anxiety  and  torment  of  the 
night  before  on  his  face.  “I  don’t  want  you  to  get 
me  a  doctor,”  he  repeated. 

“But  do  you  mean  that  you’ve  been  here  like  this 
all  day  without  anything  to  eat?  Didn’t  anyone 
bring  you  some  food?” 

“No.” 

“But  why  didn’t  you  ask  someone?  Why  didn’t 
you  let  someone  know  you  were  in  this  shape?” 

“Because  you  were  gone  all  day.” 

“How  did  you  know  that?” 

“I  listened  for  your  footsteps.  I  can  tell  them.” 

Ben  was  horrified.  So  he  had  had  nothing  to 
eat  because  he  would  not  have  asked  anyone  except 
Ben  to  bring  food  to  him.  “I’m  going  to  get  you 
something  now.” 

“I  don’t  want  you  to  get  me  anything.” 

But  he  wTent  back  to  the  hotel  anyway  and  got 
one  of  the  cooks  to  help  him  compile  a  tray  of 
scraps  from  dinner.  When  he  returned,  Graves  was 
still  lying  in  the  same  position.  He  started  to  put 
the  tray  beside  the  bed. 

“Don’t  put  it  there,”  said  Graves. 

He  left  it  in  a  far  corner  of  the  room.  “Why 
don’t  you  let  me  do  something  for  you?”  he  asked. 

Graves  didn’t  answer.  Finally  he  said,  “Is  it 
still  raining?” 

“Of  course  it  is.  Can’t  you  hear  it?”  They 
listened. 

“Sometimes  1  can  hear  it,”  said  Graves,  “and  some¬ 
times  I’m  not  sure  whether  I’m  hearing  it  or  not. 
If  you  listen  to  the  rain  for  a  long  time  you  can’t 
hear  it  any  more.” 

“Graves,  I’ve  got  to  leave,”  said  Ben.  “I’m  sorry 
1  can’t  stay.”  He  was  not  sorry,  for  he  suddenly  fell 


that  life  was  no  longer  in  that  room  and  that  in 
order  to  find  it  he  must  turn  his  back  on  Graves  and 
on  the  room. 

Sylvia  was  not  waiting  for  him  at  the  drugstore 
as  he  had  expected  her  to  be.  Instead  he  found  there 
one  of  Pete  Hines’s  disciples,  who  was  browsing 
through  the  magazines.  He  asked  him  if  he  had  seen 
Sylvia. 

“Haven’t  you  heard?”  said  the  boy.  “Sylvia’s  out 
with  Pete.  They’ve  gone  out  to  the  point.  He  has 
a  bet  with  some  of  us  that  lie’s  going  to  make  her 
tonight.  By  the  way,  where’s  your  friend  been  keep¬ 
ing  himself  lately?” 

“If  you  mean  Graves,  I  don't  know.  I  don’t  keep 
up  with  him.”  Ben  turned  and  walked  toward  the 
hotel.  The  rain  was  more  like  fog  now,  and  the 
hotel  lights  were  like  bits  of  gold  woven  into  it. 
The  lights  in  the  bar  were  going  out.  He  could 
see  the  guests  drifting  back  to  their  rooms,  and  Mrs. 
Cates  on  the  arm  of  the  little  Jew. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  after  midnight. 
The  third  day  had  begun.  It  presented  to  him  a 
broad  wet  ribbon  of  street  that  unrolled  before  him. 
According  to  the  prediction,  the  storm  would  spend 
itself  and  blow  out  to  sea  before  the  day  was  over. 
He  felt  that  his  problems  were  bound  up  with  the 
rain,  and  that  if  it  would  only  stop  raining  he  would 
be  free  again.  He  started  toward  the  rooming  house, 
not  knowing  what  he  would  do  when  he  got  there. 
Even  if  it  was  only  a  room  offering  nothing  but  the 
indifference  of  its  angles  and  surfaces  and  the  un¬ 
friendly  rectangle  of  a  bed,  it  served  nevertheless 
as  an  object  toward  which  to  move. 

Then  he  found  that  at  such  times  one’s  sensa¬ 
tions  really  make  no  difference.  He  could  enclose 
h.’mself  or  not  as  he  chose.  He  remembered  once 
being  in  an  elevator  and  shutting  off  the  elevator 
light  to  see  what  it  was  like  there  in  the  dark  sud¬ 
denly  isolated,  the  senses  sealed,  neither  moving  nor 
still,  going  neither  up  nor  down.  It  was  elevation 
without  exhilaration,  it  was  neither  being  nor  non- 
being  and  in  that  instant  of  no-time  suspended  be¬ 
tween  void  and  void  he  had  stood  firmly  in  a  house 
built  on  darkness  but  swayed  in  place  by  infinite 
strands  of  taut  cables  whining  straining.  It  was  like 
that  now. 

But  as  he  turned  the  corner  to  go  back  to  his 
room,  he  heard  his  name  called  in  a  small  voice,  a 
call  that  produced  a  new  sensation  that  he  could  not 
have  described  afterward.  It  was  as  though  the  dead 
syllable  that  was  his  name  had  suddenly  taken  life 
from  the  lips  of  the  speaker  and  the  ears  of  the  hearer 
together,  and  then  there  were  two  of  them  swaying 
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in  the  fog  there,  l  ire  illusion  lasted  a  moment  and 
was  gone,  lien  peered  into  the  lighted  doorway  ol 
one  of  the  buildings  of  t lie  hotel  and  saw  a  little 
All  standing  there  in  pajamas,  staring  up  and  smil¬ 
ing  timidly  at  him.  It  was  Sandra. 

Sandra,  honev.  why  aren’t  you  in  bed?"  he  asked. 
'  You  shouldn’t  be  up  this  late.” 

"1  wanted  to  tell  you  something,”  she  said.  ‘‘I 
hail  to  see  you  because  Mommy  says  we’re  leaving 
tomorrow  if  it’s  still  raining.”  She  looked  down  and 
said  almost  inaudible,  ”1  love  you.” 

He  was  moved,  but  as  he  tried  to  think  of  an 
answer.  Mrs.  Cates  appeared  in  the  frame  of  light. 

"Darling,”  she  said  flatly,  ‘‘how  many  times  must 


Mommy  tell  you  the  waiter  doesn’t  want  to  be 
bothered?  Note  come  to  bed.  I  can’t  imagine  what 
you  are  doing  up  at  this  hour  anyway.”  She  gave 
Ben  the  smile  that  she  made  with  her  mouth  only, 
as  if  to  acknowledge  his  existence  as  it  must  inevi¬ 
tably  coincide  with  her  own  and  that  of  her  daueh- 

'  o 

ter.  As  the  light  fell  on  her  face,  it  made  the  skin 
seem  strangely  hard  and  stiff.  She  took  her  daughter’s 
hand. 

“Goodnight,  Ben,”  said  Sandra. 

“Goodnight,”  He  watched  them  walk  away  and 
stood  there  until  he  saw  another  light  go  on  up¬ 
stairs. 


C^sp 


I  Read 

I  read  in  the  papers  that  Ouernoy  is  the  great 
Trouble  spot  in  the  Far  East. 

And  so  Americans  go  in  uniforms  and  with  guns 
Because  the  world  is  overpopulated  anyhow. 

And  no  one  really  cares  about  the  army. 

Because  it’s  a  clique,  and  cliques  are 
Psychologically  bad  for  those  who  don’t  belong. 

1  read  in  the  papers  that  the  great  god  A&P 
Has  reduced  the  price  of  coffee  so  everyone 
Can  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  be  nervous. 

Or  maybe  it’s  really  because  the  Latin  Americans 
Really  like  us  after  all,  even  if  they  do 
Spit  a  little  now  and  then,  diplomatically. 

I  read  in  the  papers  that  some  man  cut  his 
Wife’s  throat  in  a  mercy  killing, 

Which  doesn’t  seem  very  merciful  at  all, 

Because  the  young,  fair,  debonaire  people  who  drink 
Non-fattening  gin  and  tonics  wouldn’t  approve. 

I  read  in  the  papers  that  the  whole  world’s 
Going  to  hell,  which  doesn’t  really  matter. 

Because  everyone  knows  that  there  is  no  hell. 

And  so  the  most  important  thing  is  living. 

Which  seems  rather  amusing,  because  no  one 
Really  lives  at  all,  if  he  doesn’t  read  the  papers. 

Lorna  Blane 
Class  of  1962 
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Aubade 


I  hear  an  amber  canticle 
moaned  at  eveningsong 
among  the  skyless  stars 
renowned  in  the  sacred  crucible 
of  remote  original  sin. 

The  chatelaine 
in  the  fortress 
of  the  static  passive  heart 
cares  not  that,  once  removed, 
all  sorrow  comes  again. 

We  are  renegades  among 
the  shells  and  leaves,  boy; 
we  shuffle  sabbath  woes 
repenting  that  scarred 
renaissance  of  suffering 
crucified  love. 

You  want  to  walk  in  the 
streets  tonight  and  slay 
immortal  dawn.  You  want 
to  walk  in  the  wind,  boy, 
and  sling  a  rock 
in  the  head  of  a  giant. 

We  crush  the  rocks 
in  the  streets  with 
the  shells  and  the  leaves 
blown  cold.  Only  the 
calloused  crucible 
of  complete  discovers 
that  all  the  measures 
of  a  merged  beget 
melt  silver  in  a 
minor  cup. 

Go,  boy.  Go  walk  in  the 
wind  in  the  streets; 
pull  all  the  flowers 
from  the  glacier’s  dead 
and  never  shed  a  smile 
for  peace,  nor  ambiguity 
of  chance. 

Anne  W.  Nelson 


Carpe  Diem 

1  do  not  think  that  I  could  care  less 
For  expeditions  to  a  positive  pole, 

Or  vague  assignments  to  the  inner  hour. 
Mine  is  a  grappled  certitude 
That  pierces  minutes  to  the  bone 
And  asks  for  lanced  serenity 
To  grow  the  marrow’s  food. 

Anne  W.  Nelson 


Homeless 

Girl  in  marble 
out  of  the  foam, 
we  decorate  beginnings 
of  eternal  spring, 
imprison  nothing 
for  remembering, 
as  birds  that  fly 
on  one-day  wings 
die  crushed  in 
altitudes  of  sculptured 
morning. 

Girl  in  marble 

out  of  the  foam, 

it  has  all  been  said  before. 

They  nailed  the  river 
to  the  earth  with 
far  star-hammers 
in  a  brimming  land 
of  stone  where 
only  cactus  breathes 
green  rust. 

A  child  of  the  breakers 
has  no  home. 

Anne  W.  Nelson 
Atlantic  Christian  College 
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The  Dry  Spell 

by  JOHN  KEITH 

Class  of  1960 


I  WILL  NOT  GO.  I  will  not  go.  It  wasn’t  my 
fault.  It  don’t  do  no  good.  1  will  not  go  to  the 
Millers’  tonight.”  Jason  thought  resolutely  as  he 
stood  on  top  of  the  hill.  The  brown  grass  was  matted 
on  brown  powder  under  his  feet.  The  pale  trees 
below  looked  like  the  faded  green  curtains  of  the 
tenant  house  in  which  he  lived.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  hill  was  the  Millers’  three-room  house.  Jason 
looked  at  the  Millers’  house  again  and  muttered, 
“I’ve  been  and  been.  Every  week  I  go.  I’ll  not  go 
again.” 

In  his  faded  blue  denim  covered  in  dust  he  seemed 
almost  a  part  of  the  hill,  strong  and  certain,  tall  and 
unmoving.  His  feet  were  set  apart  so  firmly  that  one 
could  not  have  tilted  him  easily.  His  arms  were  re¬ 
laxed  at  his  side,  but  they  never  hung  loosely  like 
most  human  limbs,  and  even  now  they  curved  slightly 
at  the  elbow.  There  was  nothing  to  betray  the  emo¬ 
tion  which  surged  within  him:  his  brows  did  not 
contract  and  reveal  the  sharp  pangs  of  sadness  in  his 
remembrance;  his  hands  did  not  clench  and  show  the 
difficulty  of  his  decision;  nor  did  his  lips  tremble  and 
exhibit  the  sick  feeling  of  his  loss.  It  was  as  if  the 
sun  had  set  his  features  and  had  robbed  his  counte¬ 
nance  of  any  indication  of  his  inner  conflict.  His 
square  jaw  looked  as  immovable  as  a  carved  stone. 
His  eyes  flashed  like  two  stones  in  an  idol’s  face,  but 
his  lips  wTere  merely  a  colorless  crease  on  the  tanned 
head.  It  would  not  seem  possible  that  those  lips 
could  emit  sound.  He  was  very  hot,  but  he  did  not 
sweat. 

Jason’s  blue  eyes  grew  narrow  and  determined 
as  he  stood  above  the  field  and  saw  the  earth  dying 
in  the  late  summer  drought.  The  road  looked  like 
a  crevice  slowly  splitting  the  scorched  earth  as  its 
tarry  form  melted  and  ran  into  the  dust.  He  did  not 
look  up,  but  he  knew  that  the  blue  flame  bleached 
consistently  into  an  intense  white  fire  in  the  eye  of 
the  oven.  His  dog,  with  its  parched  tongue  thrust 
between  its  legs,  crept  into  the  shade,  and  lay  panting 
like  a  wounded  man  on  his  death  bed.  Jason  started 
to  walk,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  the  only  moving 
thing  on  the  hill.  Even  so,  he  felt  like  a  dead  object 
mysteriously  propelled  through  the  still,  hot  air. 
He  did  not  walk  as  he  stood,  because  now  he  seemed 
not  a  strong  young  man,  but  a  little  boy  shuffling 


across  soft  sand.  The  dog  raised  itself  to  follow  him, 
but  it  seemed  more  like  a  form  whose  spirit  had  fled 
with  the  panting  under  the  trees.  Jason  and  the 
ghost  of  a  dog  crept  on,  sure  they  were  moving  only 
when  they  came  to  a  gully.  Then  they  could  feel 
their  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  in  the  dry  heat. 

“Sam  had  told  me  it  would  be  like  this.  Drought 
every  August  .  .  .  crop  failure  .  .  .  He  told  me  again 
and  again  to  give  it  up.  Why  didn’t  I  give  it  up 
and  leave  before  the  night  in  May?  That  night  in 
early  spring  ...  if  only  we  could  have  left  before 
that  night!”  Jason  sighed  regretfully,  dreaming  of 
how  things  might  have  been,  if  only  the  past  could 
have  been  altered  before  the  night  in  May;  but  as 
he  reached  the  grey,  unpainted  tenant  house,  his 
thoughts  were  again  jerked  to  the  present.  The  stand 
where  the  wooden  well  bucket  rested  was  usually 
black  with  moisture;  often  there  were  rings  of  water 
where  it  had  been  picked  up  and  set  down,  emptied 
and  filled,  throughout  the  day.  But  today  it  was  a 
dry  decayed  plank.  He  paused  and  leaned  on  the 
stand;  it  was  as  hot  under  his  palms  as  the  yard  had 
been  under  his  soles.  He  felt  a  terrible  thirst.  “1 
won’t  go  to  the  Millers’,”  he  thought  again.  “If  she 
begins  to  nag  at  me,  I’ll  just  make  like  I  don’t  hear 
her.  I  won’t  go  tonight.” 

The  house  seemed  dark  inside  when  he  came  in, 
but  the  smell  and  taste  of  dry  dust  was  there,  too. 
The  walls  were  covered  in  newspaper  to  keep  the 
room  warm  in  cold  weather.  Jason  could  remember 
sitting  on  his  mother’s  lap  and  waiting  for  his  father 
to  come  home  from  the  field.  At  a  later  age  he  had 
watched  the  flickering  oil  lamp  cast  such  long 
shadows  on  the  wall  that  the  room  looked  “big  and 
fine”  like  a  rich  man’s  house.  But  today  the  dirty 
paper  cracked  in  the  heat;  big  pieces  peeled  down; 
last  year’s  smoky  brown  paper  hung  in  strips  under¬ 
neath. 

An  old  woman  hobbled  around  performing  the 
tasks  of  keeping  the  small  house  that  had  once  given 
her  life  meaning.  She  turned  to  speak  to  Jason. 

“Damn,”  he  muttered  in  a  husky  voice,  still 
fascinated  with  Sam’s  word  that  had  not  yet  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  his  own  conversation.  He  almost  an¬ 
ticipated  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  tell  him. 
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Don't  go  talking  like  that  around  me,”  she  re¬ 
proved  hint  with  the  same  phrase  she  had  used  as 
lone  as  Jason  could  remember;  but  the  enthusiasm 
of  her  piety  was  gone. 

'Damn  it.  damn  it."  Jason  repeated  the  offending 
words  even  more  softly  but  more  distinctly,  as  a 
subtle  warning  not  to  speak  to  him  soon  again. 

His  mother  did  not  bother  to  scold,  and  they  did 
not  bother  to  talk  am  more.  He  felt  a  profound 
loneliness  now  that  he  was  with  Ma  in  this  house. 
He  begun  to  whistle,  and  he  whistled  as  he  had 
spoken,  with  a  quiet  huskiness  that  makes  people 
listen.  He  rubbed  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his 
lips  to  wet  them.  He  whistled  again;  he  stopped  for 
a  while  and  watched  the  old  woman  cross  and  re¬ 
cross  the  house.  Now  with  a  wooden  bucket,  then 
with  a  worn  broom,  then  with  an  iron  pot  of  string- 
beans. 

Jason  thought  again  of  the  night  in  early  spring, 
as  he  often  did  when  he  sat  alone  for  a  long  time  in 
silence.  "Oh,  God,  not  again  tonight,”  he  prayed 
silently.  “Martha  just  sits  there  and  smiles  like  she 
doesn’t  know  what’s  happened.  1  can’t  think  of 
anything  to  say,  and  I  feel  as  if  I’ve  got  to  get  out. 
It’s  awful.  Don’t  let  me  go  again  tonight.  It’s  the 
automobile  accident  all  over  again — Sam  lying  dead; 
Martha  .  .  .” 

He  remembered  how  Ma  had  looked  on  the  night 
in  May.  Her  wiry  grey  hair  had  been  fastened  in 
a  lore  bun,  and  the  wrinkles  had  come  from  the  bun 
in  great  rings  that  had  grown  up  across  her  face  like 
a  shadowy  fungus.  Her  gnarled  hands  had  not  seemed 
human  or  made  of  skin  and  blood  but  had  looked 
like  ugly  knots  on  the  end  of  splotched,  rotten  limbs. 
She  was  wearing  the  same  kind  of  faded  blue  dress 
now  that  she  had  worn  then.  Even  the  sleeves  of  this 
dress,  like  the  other  one,  did  not  quite  reach  to  her 
wrists.  "It  is  much  the  same  with  her,”  he  thought; 
but  how  different  he  himself  had  looked. 

He  had  been  getting  ready  to  go  to  Martha 
Miller’s  house:  His  long  brown  hair  had  been  combed 
back;  and  when  one  of  the  locks  had  fallen  onto  his 
forehead,  he  had  merely  jerked  his  head  to  make  it 
fall  back  into  place.  His  broad  back  had  worked 
vigorously  as  he  stooped  to  comb  his  hair  one  more 
time  before  the  little  wavy-edged  mirror  by  the 
mantel,  and  he  had  enjoyed  watching  his  shoulder 
and  arm  muscles  flex  under  the  alligator  shirt  that 
Sam  had  given  him.  He  had  been  smiling  in  the 
shy  manner  that  would  win  a  stranger’s  confidence 
even  better  than  words;  and  he  had  laughed  often, 
lifting  one  side  of  his  mouth  for  a  hoarse  laugh  that 
came  from  deep  in  his  chest.  His  black  loafers  had 


seemed  to  reflect  all  the  light  in  the  room;  he  had 
polished  them  the  way  Sam  had  shown  him — with 
ihe  kind  of  polish  his  brother  had  brought  back 
from  ihe  army.  His  face  had  been  shining;  vague 
expectancy  and  imagination  had  tingled  over  his 
body.  Martha  Miller  had  been  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  county;  and  on  that  night  he  cotdd  even  have 
believed  that  he  loved  her,  as  he  had  imagined  her 
warmly  snuggled  against  his  side.  How  different  it 
had  been  for  him! 

Jason  sat  very  still  now  as  though  he  were  looking 
through  the  wall.  In  order  to  build  a  happy  dream 
with  his  imagination  he  pretended  that  Sam  was 
alive,  that  the  night  in  early  May  had  never  been; 
and  as  the  sun  began  to  set  behind  the  hill  above 

O 

the  field,  Jason  went  to  supper  in  the  grey  half-light. 
I-Ie  rested  his  elbows  on  the  worn  flowered  figures 
of  the  oil-cloth  table-cover;  then  he  asked  the  bless¬ 
ing  without  its  being  requested — partly  because  it 
would  appease  his  mother  for  his  cursing  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  partly  because  it  was  a  superstitious  habit 
of  his  daily  life.  It  still  seemed  strange  that  they 
ate  alone.  He  missed  Sam  most  at  suppertime.  His 
rambling  stories  had  kept  them  enthralled.  Even 
Ma  had  been  amused,  although  she  did  not  always 
understand;  but  Jason  had  understood  every  word 
so  clearly  that  it  almost  became  his  own  experience. 
Their  eyes  had  flashed  signals,  and  their  very  move¬ 
ments  communicated  an  understanding  that  the  old 
woman  had  never  comprehended.  They  had  not 
looked  alike;  Jason  was  the  larger  and  younger, 
much  younger  at  17;  Sam  was  the  smaller  and  older, 
much  older  at  25.  People  who  did  not  know  them 
had  never  guessed  that  they  were  brothers;  people 
who  knew  them  had  never  thought  of  them  as 
brothers.  At  supper  Jason  held  his  fork  awkwardly 
in  his  strong  brown  hand,  a  hand  very  calloused 
to  be  so  young.  When  he  rested  his  arms  on  the 
table,  their  span  covered  a  whole  side.  Sam  had  used 
his  fork  and  knife  with  great  agility.  His  hands  had 
been  thin  and  startlingly  pale  under  the  heavy  black 
hair  that  covered  them. 

The  room  was  silent  now,  except  for  an  occasional 
sigh  from  his  mother  as  she  ran  her  fork  over  her 
string  beans.  Jason  gulped  his  food  down  and  tried 
to  think  only  of  it.  After  he  had  finished  the  meal, 
her  plate  was  still  covered  with  beans  and  crumbs  of 
biscuit.  She  had  not  always  been  so  slow  in  her 
eating. 

Jason  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  "I  wonder  what 
Martha  will  think  when  I  don’t  come  tonight,”  he 
reflected.  “I  don’t  really  think  it  makes  much  dif¬ 
ference  to  her,  even  though  Mrs.  Miller  says  it  cheers 
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her  up.  She  just  sits  there  and  smiles  and  never 
says  anything.  I  reckon  Mrs.  Miller  will  be  surprised 
when  I  don’t  come,  but  I  can’t  go  over  there  forever. 
It  wasn’t  my  fault  .  .  .  and  it  just  reminds  Martha 
all  over  again.” 

It  was  settled  for  him;  he  was  not  going.  It  had 
not  been  settled  for  his  mother.  She  must  have  sensed 
that  this  was  the  moment  to  speak,  for  she  said  sud¬ 
denly,  “Jason,  why  don’t  you  get  ready  to  go  on  over 
to  Martha’s?”  It  was  not  a  question  nor  even  a  sug¬ 
gestion.  It  was  a  pronouncement  of  duty. 

“No,  Ma,  I  ain’t  going  tonight.”  And  with  his 
foot  on  the  back  of  the  chair  bottom,  he  stood  for 
several  long  moments  looking  into  his  empty  plate. 

Ma  did  not  speak  immediately.  Finally  she  said, 
“All  right,  Jason.  You’ve  got  to  decide  for  yourself.” 

He  had  not  expected  this  answer.  He  walked  to 
the  door  and  looked  out  for  a  long  time.  He  looked 
down  the  road  watching  the  curve  as  if  once  more 
Sam’s  car  might  slip  around  the  hill.  Then  he  sat 
in  a  cane-bottomecl  chair  on  the  porch — never  taking 
his  eyes  from  the  roach  He  sat  fingering  the  first 
rung  of  the  chair  and  rocking  on  its  back  legs.  “1 
wonder  what  Sam  would  do?  He  always  had  the 
answer.  Nobody  ever  told  him  what  to  do.  .  .  .” 

Jason  liked  to  think  about  Sam  as  the  one  who 
had  treated  him  as  if  he  were  completely  grown-up. 
Most  people  still  called  him  the  “Ingram  boy,”  al¬ 
though  he  had  done  more  work  than  most  men  since 
his  Pa’s  death.  Sam  had  allowed  Jason  drive  his 
car  and  had  talked  to  Jason  until  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  about  the  army  and  about  the  places 
that  he  had  been.  Jason  had  sat  up  in  bed  and  lis¬ 
tened,  wide-awake,  with  one  knee  drawn  against  his 
chest  until  Sam  had  mumbled  himself  to  sleep. 

Yet,  Jason  could  not  forget  Sam’s  arguments 
with  Ma.  Her  accusations  of  his  neglect  at  his 
father’s  death  and  his  bitter  replies  rang  in  Jason’s 
mind.  Fie  could  not  forget  the  night  that  Sam  had 
come  home  drunk.  Sam  had  even  hit  Ma,  and  Jason 
had  knocked  him  down.  Then  Sam  had  gone  to  the 
barn  and  started  whipping  the  mare,  as  if  he  had 
to  whip  something;  and  Jason  had  jumped  in  front 
of  the  whip.  They  had  stood  then  looking  at  each 
other  when  the  whip  fell  to  the  ground.  Jason’s  side 
had  bled  onto  his  blue-jeans  where  the  whip-lash 
had  cut  through  his  shirt,  but  he  had  hardly  felt  the 
pain.  After  a  time  Sam  had  looked  at  Jason  with 
shame.  It  was  the  only  time  that  Jason  had  seen  the 
look  on  liis  face  before  the  night  in  May. 

Jason  did  not  believe  the  stories  about  the  pale, 
sickly  woman  Sam  had  had  in  town  on  Saturday 
night;  but  sometimes  he  had  awakened  Sam  by 


pounding  his  fist  on  the  bed  and  yelling  in  his  sleep, 
after  he  had  dreamed  the  crazy  nightmare  about 
Sam  and  that  woman.  It  seemed  sacrilegious  even  to 
think  ol  it  now,  and  Jason  would  not  talk  about  the 
night  that  Sam  beat  the  mare. 

Now  Jason  did  not  wake  up  pounding  the  bed, 
and  he  did  not  even  cry  when  he  remembered  the 
accident  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Yet,  the  good 
memories  were  dry,  too.  He  did  not  feel  now  the 
pleasant  ache  of  yearning  and  desire  that  imagina¬ 
tion  had  once  supplied.  Fie  was  like  a  man  who  had 
been  working  in  the  sun  for  hours  upon  hours;  and 
he  felt  empty,  dried  of  feeling  except  for  the  feeling 
of  great  loss.  He  would  close  his  eyes  and  hold  his 
head  to  try  to  remember  Sam  and  the  talks,  the 
rides  and  the  nights  in  town;  but  every  clay  he  forgot 
something:  the  joke  about  two  rabbits  and  a  cat, 
the  story  about  the  brawl  in  Dallas,  the  expression 
ol  amused  contempt  that  had  been  so  frequent  on 
Sam’s  face.  Fvery  clay  the  bad  would  not  be  as  bad 
and  the  good  would  not  be  as  good;  it  was  all  a  mud¬ 
dle  of  the  past.  But  sometimes  lie  would  remember 
the  whip  (and  his  side  would  burn  as  it  had  then) 
or  die  alligator  shirt  (and  he  would  feel  suddenly 
happy)  or  the  acident  .  .  . 

.  .  Nobody  would  have  told  Sam  what  to  do. 
He  wouldn’t  have  done  nothing  he  didn’t  want  to  .  .  . 
funny  Ma  not  arguing  with  me  to  go  ...  It  was 
easy  for  Sam.  He  just  did  what  he  felt  like  doing 
at  that  minute.  I  don’t  want  to  go  to  the  Millers’. 
Why  should  1,  if  I  don’t  want  to — that’s  what  Sam 
would  tell  me.  Why  didn’t  Ma  tell  me  to  go,  then 
I  could  of  told  her  I  wasn’t  going  and  that  would 
be  the  end.  Why  didn’t  she  tell  me  to  go?”  he  mut¬ 
tered  exasperated  by  the  trying  decision. 

After  his  mother  had  finished  washing  the  dishes 
and  sweeping  the  hard  clay  yard,  she  sat  down  with 
Jason  and  began  mending  clothes.  Her  activity  an¬ 
noyed  him.  He  wondered  how  she  could  think  of 
all  these  little  tasks  now.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  he 
were  waiting  for  her  to  push  him  out  into  the  yard, 
as  she  had  when  he  was  a  little  boy  carrying  water 
from  the  well  at  twilight. 

“What  do  you  think  Martha  will  say  to  me  not 
coming?”  Jason  asked  bleakly. 

“She  was  your  girl,  Jason.” 

“Yea,”  Jason  said.  He  sat  with  his  head  bowed, 
thinking  about  how  pretty  Martha  had  once  looked. 
Perhaps  he  had  loved  her  then,  but  in  the  five 
months  .  .  .  going  every  week  and  seeing  her  on  the 
old  red  sofa,  shrinking  away  .  .  .  “Maybe  she  was  my 
girl,  but  she  ain't  now.”  The  phrase  burned  in 
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Jason's  mind  as  the  condemnation  of  his  guilt  as 
well  as  the  explanation  of  his  innocence. 

His  mother  continued  to  mend. 

Ma.  1  can  t  keep  going  forever.  I've  got  to  start 
living  m\  own  life."  He  wanted  to  tell  her  the 
things  that  he  fell  most  deeply,  but  he  could  not 
say  them. 

‘It's  onl\  been  live  months.  Give  yourself  a  little 
more  time."  she  replied  knowingly,  too  wisely. 

\gain  there  was  a  long  pause  while  both  Jason 
and  the  old  woman  concentrated  on  her  sewing.  The 
regular  stitches  told  the  passage  of  time  as  the  slow 
ticking  of  a  beautiful  clock  might  have  in  a  richer 

o  o 

home. 

"I  can't  stay  here  with  her  sewing  and  watching 
me  and  blaming  me.  Doesn't  she  know  it  wasn’t  my 
fault?  I  didn't  even  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It’ll 
be  easier  go  ng  than  having  her  watch  me  all  night,” 
he  thought.  His  mother  had  not  lifted  her  eyes  from 
her  mending. 

There  was  a  sensation  of  restlessness  within  him. 
And  he  kept  searching  for  something  to  fill  his  empti¬ 
ness:  he  continued  to  search  even  in  the  places  where 
he  knew  it  would  not  be  found. 

“Maybe  if  I  go  for  a  few  minutes,  Ma;  just  to 
ask  how  she  is,”  he  said.  She  did  not  answer,  but 
he  began  to  wash  and  dress  laboriously.  He  put  on 
an  old  shirt  of  Sam’s,  then  he  reconsidered  and  de¬ 
cided  to  wear  a  faded  tan  one  of  his  own. 

•“I’ll  get  some  zinnies  for  her.”  Even  as  she  spoke, 
the  old  woman  got  the  big  scissors  from  the  kitchen 
and  a  section  of  yellowed  newspaper.  Slowly,  slowly, 
she  went  down  the  back  steps,  clutching  her  hip 
and  grunting  on  each  stejx  In  the  small  flower  patch 
she  carefully  held  up  each  zinnia  to  examine  it; 
then  she  stooped  painfully  to  snip  it  and  put  it  on 
the  newspaper  which  Jason  held  as  if  it  weighed  a 
hundred  pounds. 

“Let  me  cut,  Ma.” 

“You  ain’t  never  learned  to  cut  zinnies.”  And  she 
continued  to  snip  the  flowers  with  the  fond  care  that 
countn  women  have  for  their  zinnia  beds. 

Jason  had  often  tried  to  persuade  the  old  woman 
not  to  waste  valuable  summer  water  to  cultivate 
the  orange  and  yellow  flowers  that  looked  so  much 
like  the  red  dust  surrounding  them.  Remembering 
his  futile  efforts,  Jason  wondered  if  she  would  die 
hoeing  her  zinnias. 

Slowly,  slowly,  she  snipped;  and  he  waited,  it 
took  a  long  time.  She  cut  each  zinnia  very  carefully, 
and  Jason  wanted  to  run  away  and  be  through  wnth  it. 

Finally,  the  paper  wras  full  of  zinnias.  Jason 
rolled  them  into  a  cone  and  left  the  old  ivoman  put¬ 


tering  among  her  flowers.  He  ambled  down  the 
road.  It  was  a  good  time  to  w?alk.  He  did  not  have 
to  force  himself  forward  as  he  had  had  to  do  coming 
back  from  the  field;  but  he  still  walked  with  the 
same  uncertain  gait,  his  head  bowed  as  if  he  pondered 
each  step.  It  seemed  as  natural  for  him  to  be  moving 
as  it  was  for  his  heart  and  lungs  to  be  moving.  The 
oven  was  turned  off,  and  the  birds  were  coming  out 
to  flit  about  in  the  last  few  moments  of  grey  light. 
The  crickets  and  frogs  croaked  occasionally  but  they 
cautiously  saved  their  voices  until  the  last  grey  lights 
burned  themselves  out. 

Jason  felt  a  tingling  sense  of  life  and  energy 
within  himself  for  the  first  time  that  clay.  It  was  a 
time  to  travel,  a  time  to  run  across  the  world  chas¬ 
ing  the  day  and  pursued  by  the  night.  In  the  dry 
spell  the  twilight  w?as  the  cpiiet  moment  between  the 
dry  death  in  the  heat  and  the  frenzied  life  in  the 
darkness.  Jason  had  worked  long  hours  in  the  fields 
where  he  had  learned  to  dream  so  that  he  would 
not  go  mad.  The  endless  row  on  row?,  hour  on  hour, 
was  escaped  only  by  dreams  so  impossible  that  they 
seemed  almost  real.  He  began  to  dream  again:  ‘Ma 
w?as  dead.  He  felt  very  sad.  but  he  felt  freed  from 
her  and  her  love.  Then  he  and  Sam  were  leaving. 
They  were  going  to  see  the  eastern  cities,  but  he 
could  only  imagine  himself  in  the  air  high  above 
the  street  between  tw?o  buildings.  He  could  see 
swarms  of  cars  and  people  below  him,  buildings 
clustered  around  him.  Everything  w?as  very  bright, 
and  the  buildings  sparkled  like  mountains  of  glass. 
It  was  like  the  picture  on  the  store  wall.  Then  he 
and  Sam  were  riding  in  the  red  Mercury.’ 

But  the  red  Mercury  was  too  close  to  reality,  and 
these  were  thoughts  that  belonged  to  the  past.  Jason’s 
dreams  had  become  false  and  dry  and  reflected  themes 
that  had  once  surged  with  feeling.  His  dreaming 
could  alter  the  image  of  the  future,  but  the  image 
of  the  past  could  not  be  softened  except  in  fleeting 
moments.  His  childhood  idea  of  death  and  suffering 
had  been  shaken  aw?ay  like  the  newborn  kittens  that 
his  father  had  shaken  from  their  basket  into  the  river 
despite  his  childhood  lunges  and  screams.  Now  the 
bitterness  of  Sam’s  funeral  had  taken  aw?ay  the 
guilty  pleasure  from  his  dream  of  stoic  courage  and 
of  escape  at  his  mother’s  death.  He  could  now  realize 
the  difference  in  the  fanciful  desire  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion  and  bitter  probability  of  his  action.  Even  if 
Sam  w?ere  alive,  Jason  knew  now  that  he  w?ould 
neither  leave  the  old  woman  nor  sell  the  farm  that 
his  Pa  had  left  him.  He  would  not  have  left,  even 
if  Sam  had  decided  to  “move  on”  before  the  May 
night. 
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Bitter  tastes  seemed  to  roll  from  under  his  thick 
tongue;  during  the  walk  he  once  again  felt  very 
thirsty. 

Jason  had  reached  the  curve  in  the  road;  he  could 
see  Martha’s  house.  The  lamps  were  not  yet  lighted, 
and  the  grey  house  blended  into  the  twilight  like 
a  big  square  rock.  His  pleasant  walk,  his  dream,  be¬ 
tween  the  decision  and  its  fulfillment  was  ended; 
now  the  house  lay  before  him,  reminding  him  of  the 
visit.  He  had  arrived  too  quickly.  The  walk  had 
been  too  short;  now  it  seemed  that  he  had  to  push 
himself  forward  with  his  head  ducked  as  if  he  were 
walking  in  a  strong  winter  wind. 

Approaching  the  house,  he  noticed  an  old  hitch¬ 
ing  post,  just  behind  the  fence  at  the  edge  of  the 
garden.  The  old  wood  was  infested,  but  it  had  been 
covered  by  new  vines  that  looked  as  if  they  grew 
out  of  the  rotting  post.  For  a  moment  his  instinct 
as  a  farmer  overcame  his  dread  of  entering  the  house, 
and  he  felt  saddened  by  the  beautiful  little  vine 
that  could  not  live  much  longer  clinging  to  the  in¬ 
fested  wood.  It  was  strange  that  he  had  never 
noticed  the  post  before,  for  he  had  walked  across 
that  yard  hundreds  of  times  at  just  this  hour  in 
the  evening.  But  tonight  it  seemed  a  long,  long 
walk  across  the  yard;  and  Jason  mounted  the  steps 
with  the  painful  care  of  the  old  woman.  Mrs.  Miller 
stepped  out  of  the  kitchen  and  squeezed  up  her  eyes 
as  if  she  had  not  recognized  Jason. 

His  heart  pounded  with  anxiety;  but  his  face  was 
expressionless,  as  usual.  His  mouth  was  dry  from 
nervousness  and  from  thirst;  his  tongue  stuck  to  his 
lips.  When  Mrs.  Miller  wiped  her  hands  on  her 
apron,  Jason  could  not  guess  how  large  he  looked 
bending  over  the  pale  woman  in  her  black  cotton 
dress. 

“Howdy,  Misres  Miller.” 

“Howdy,  Jason.” 

Jason  was  about  to  ask,  “Is  Martha  home?”  It 
was  a  habit  he  had  never  cjuite  broken,  but  he  re¬ 
membered  in  time  to  say,  “I  come  to  see  Martha. 
How  is  she?” 

“Feeling  about  the  same,  I  reckon.  The  heat’s 
bad  on  her.  She  ain’t  going  to  get  much  better  .  .  . 
We  thought  we  might  buy  her  a  wheel  chair  when 
we  can.  .  .  .  Maybe  by  next  spring,  if  .  .  .  .”  Jason 
and  Mrs.  Miller  bowed  their  heads,  as  if  the  last 
prayer  at  a  funeral  were  being  said. 

“I  reckon  Martha’ll  be  glad  to  see  you.” 

“I  brought  some  zinnies.  Ma  sent  them.” 

“I’ll  put  them  in  a  jar.  You  go  in.”  She  turned 
toward  the  dark  house  and  shouted  into  the  black¬ 
ness,  “Martha,  Jason’s  here.”  It  sounded  too  familiar. 


Yet,  Jason  thought  it  odd  that  her  Ma  called  her 
Martha  now.  She  had  been  called  “Marthie”  by  her 
family  before. 

Jason  went  into  the  dark  room.  He  saw  Martha 
slumped  on  the  old  red  sofa  in  the  corner.  He 
thought  of  the  old  woman  slumped  over  her  plate 
at  supper.  Martha’s  hands  were  transparent,  and 
Jason  could  see  the  dark  blue  veins  across  their 
backs.  Her  fingernails  were  short  and  rough;  she 
twisted  a  small,  heart-shaped  locket  on  a  black  satin 
ribbon  around  her  fingers.  The  white  dress  she 
wore  was  too  big  all  over.  He  gasped  slightly,  when 
he  remembered  that  it  had  been  her  best  dress.  How 
tightly  it  had  once  fitted  her  shoulders  and  hips. 

“Sit  down,  Jason.”  Martha  broke  the  silence  of 
the  dark  room.  He  had  been  standing  awkwardly 
by  the  door.  Now  he  sat  as  awkwardly  and  stiffly  as 
he  had  stood.  He  sat,  as  always,  in  the  rattan  rocker. 

“How  are  you  feeling?”  Having  spoken  the  first 
words,  he  settled  himself  in  the  chair  and  crossed 
his  feet  carefully. 

“Oh,  fine,  it’s  been  awful  hot.”  She  smiled  as  if 
her  smile  had  been  hardened  and  pulled  into  place 
by  her  hair,  which  was  fastened  so  tightly  that  it 
reminded  him  of  her  mother’s.  She  even  used  two 
brown  curved  combs,  like  the  old  women’s,  to  hold 
it  in  place. 

“Yea,  it  even  makes  me  feel  tired,”  Jason  agreed. 

lie  stroked  the  rough  edge  of  the  chair  bottom 
with  long  nails  that  were  cleaned  so  often  that  they 
looked  out  of  place  on  his  large,  rough  hands.  There 
was  no  other  movement,  no  other  sound  in  the 
room.  Jason  and  Martha  sat  thinking  of  that  night 
in  early  spring  as  they  always  did  on  Saturday  nights. 
It  was  Jason  who  remembered  more  vividly: 

Sam  drove  into  the  yard.  As  soon  as  Ma  heard 
him,  she  took  out  the  Bible  and  begun  to  read. 
Things  were  not  getting  any  better  between  them, 
and  she  knowed  that  reading  the  Bible  and  smiling 
sweetly  made  Sam  uneasy.  But  it  didn’t  seem  to 
matter  tonight  because  Sam  jumped  up  to  the  porch 
and  was  beaming  all  over. 

‘  “I’ve  been  made  a  foreman;  now  what  do  you 
think  about  that,”  he  yelled  as  he  slapped  me  on  the 
shoulder. 

‘  “That’s  great  .  .  .  xeal  great!”  I  said,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  words  to  say  for  such  good  news. 

‘  “Maybe  now  I  can  wangle  you  a  job  ...  at  $1.67 
an  hour.”  He  was  full  of  his  good  news,  but  I  knowed 
he  meant  the  promise.  Ma  looked  up  and  tightened 
her  lip,  but  she  knowed  not  to  argue  with  Sam  when 
he  was  happy,  so  she  didn’t  say  nothing.  She  even 
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stopped  reading  the  Bible  and  put  it  back  on  the 
shell. 

1  watched  her  and  was  saving  inside  myself,  ‘‘Say 
something.  Sa\  something,  Ma.  Tell  him  it’s  good.” 

That  is  good  news,  boy."  she  said:  and  she  even 
kissed  him. 

Sam  looked  more  gentler  than  I’d  ever  seen  him. 
Ma  started  to  shine  just  like  Sam  and  me  was  shining. 
1  thought  everything  was  going  to  be  fine.  Then  Sam 
whooped  “  and  got  that  w  ild,  glad  sparkle  in  his 
eye.  He  clapped  me  on  the  back  again.  “I'll  drive 
you  over  to  Martha’s,”  he  said.’ 

Jason’s  Ma  had  watched  them  leave  the  loom  that 
night.  Sam  had  been  standing  unsurely  with  his 
weight  on  one  foot:  but  as  they  left  the  room,  they 
had  reversed  attitudes:  Jason  had  walked  with  un¬ 
certain  steps:  and  Sam  had  walked  with  his  usual, 
almost  swaggering  stride. 

Jason  s  thoughts  were  suddenly  interrupted  when 
Mrs.  Miller  came  into  the  room  carrying  an  oil  lamp 
and  a  bright  blue  jar  containing  the  zinnias.  Her 
black  hair  had  not  turned  grey,  but  her  face  was 
so  sallow  and  pinched  that  she  looked  older  than 
Jason’s  Ma. 

“You  all  just  sittin’  here  in  the  dark?”  she  an¬ 
nounced  rhetorically.  ‘‘Look,  Martha  what  pretty 
zinnies.” 

Jason  talked  with  Mrs.  Miller,  and  Martha  smiled 
and  played  with  her  sleeve,  as  a  sick  person  often 
does.  I  hey  talked  about  Sara  Ingram’s  wedding  and 
poor  old  Mrs.  Bell  and  the  high  price  of  peaches 
and  how  the  corn  was  dying.  Then  they  talked 
about  the  heat  and  the  drought,  and  Mrs.  Miller 
began  the  story  of  the  “dry  spell  in  the  summer  of 
19  and  14.”  Jason  had  heard  the  dry  spell  of  1914 
related  by  every  elderly  farmer  and  his  wife  in  the 
whole  community.  He  wondered  how  they  had  re¬ 
membered  it  for  such  a  long  time,  in  such  detail. 
While  she  talked,  his  mind  drifted  to  thoughts  of 
Sam  and  that  night  in  early  spring.  .  .  . 

‘  1 1  made  me  feel  proud  to  ride  up  to  Martha’s 
with  Sam.  When  Martha  got  into  the  car,  Sam  said, 
“Howdy,  Martha,”  with  a  respect  he  don’t  usually 
give  to  nobody.  We  drove  for  a  long  time  and  didn’t 
say  anything.  I  didn’t  tell  Sam  where  to  take  us, 
and  he  didn’t  ask  me  where  to  go.  We  just  drove 
and  felt  the  spring  night.  The  cool  air  lifted  and 
set  down,  lifted  and  set  down,  Martha’s  long  hair 
in  soft  easy  waves;  and  every  little  while  we’d  smell 
the  orchards. 

‘Martha  turned  her  eyes  from  one  end  of  the 
leather  covered  dash-board  to  the  other.  “It’s  a  fine 
car,  Sam,”  she  said  admiring.  Sam  just  smiled  and 
drove  faster  so  that  Martha’s  hair  was  rustling  in 


die  wind.  It  didn't  seem  we  was  going  fast.  It  was 
like  standing  still.  Only  the  little  green  arrows  on 
the  dial  were  moving  in  the  darkness. 

‘There  was  a  great  noise.  When  I  looked  again, 
Martha  was  whimpering  and  curled  up  like  a  little 
hurt  puppy.  I  was  dizzy,  and  my  cheek  bled.  Sam 
was  trying  to  catch  hold  of  the  dashboard,  but  his 
hand  kept  slipping  oil  the  slick  leather.  He  tried 
to  tell  me  something,  but  he  never  said  it.  He  just 
looked  at  me  ashamed,  like  he  had  with  the  whip  in 
his  hand.’ 

Jason’s  face  assumed  the  expression  of  Sam’s  and 
he  reached  out  for  Sam  as  he  had  tried  to  do  that 
night,  but  again  he  clutched  only  empty  space.  Then 
he  batted  at  a  fly.  He  had  remembered  as  far  as 
he  could  think  without  shouting  or  crying  or  walking 
about,  and  he  could  still  walk  about. 

“I  guess  I’d  better  be  going  now.”  Jason  stirred 
uneasily  in  his  chair.  "Let  me  out,  let  me  out,”  he 
thought.  He  was  afraid  that  he  might  cry  before  the 
women. 

“Sure,  Jason.  Come  again,”  said  Mrs.  Miller 
more  understandingly  than  Jason  thought  possible. 

“It  was  good  of  you  to  come,  Jason.”  Martha  spoke 
mechanically.  It  was  harder  for  her  to  break  off 
the  memory. 

He  ran  across  the  yard  and  away  from  the  Millers’ 
home.  “I’ll  not  come  again.”  Jason  feverishly  fought 
away  tears.  His  face  was  contorted  like  that  of  a 
baby  about  to  cry.  “It’s  no  good.  What’s  the  use 
in  coming;  it  just  makes  Martha  sad.  It  just  makes 
me  remember.” 

Away  from  the  Miller  home,  he  regained  control 
of  himself;  the  voices  in  his  mind  were  drowned  by 
the  voices  of  the  summer  night.  The  screaming- 
voices  sang  out  from  life  that  was  never  seen,  from 
life  that  was  hidden  in  the  changeless,  hot  days  of 
the  dry  spell.  The  vivid  pictures,  which  made  him 
feel  dizzy  and  heavy,  melted  in  the  coolness  of  the 
air.  He  began  to  feel  the  life  which  sounded  quietly 
in  the  stillness,  that  life  which  surges  only  at  night 
in  the  dry  season.  The  road  had  frozen  into  its  solid 
black  form,  and  the  long  streaks  of  moonlight  traced 
his  path  between  the  pines’  fallen  shadows.  The 
cool  light  of  the  moon  and  stars  feel  upon  the  wounds 
and  burns  of  the  earth;  and  with  the  memory  of 
the  day  and  the  life  of  the  night,  the  noisy  swamp 
echoed  like  the  moans  and  cries  of  a  Negro  spiritual. 
In  the  darkness  Jason  could  feel  the  life  of  the  earth 
that  he  saw  dying  in  the  day.  He  climbed  up  the  hill, 
away  from  the  road;  and  he  stood  where  earlier  he 
had  rested  from  the  heat  above  the  field.  He  sat 
down  on  a  rock;  and,  with  his  arms  crossed  and 
his  palms  on  his  shoulders,  he  felt  the  strength  in 
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his  body.  He  saw  the  pines  starting  in  heavy  black 
lace  and  fading  slowly  across  the  valley  like  hazy 
mountain  towers.  Everything  seemed  bigger  in  the 
night.  He  heard  the  faint  movements  of  animals  on 
the  hill.  He  felt  lonely  because  there  was  life 
around  him,  because  there  was  life  within  him,  be¬ 
cause  of  all  the  creatures  on  the  hill,  only  he  could 
remember  life. 

Jason  started  to  imagine  again  the  way  things 
might  have  been,  if  Sam  had  lived.  “We  would 
have  left  this  farm;  we  could  have  seen  places;  1 
could  be  somebody.”  The  cool  night  in  late  summer 
felt  much  like  the  cool  night  in  early  spring  had. 
As  he  thought  of  Sam  and  himself  driving  through 
the  night,  he  remembered  that  Sam  was  dead,  and 
bitterness  again  replaced  ecstasy.  He  sat  for  a  long 
time  on  the  hill.  When  bitterness  became  too  great 
he  fell  helplessly  again  into  his  imagination;  and 
when  his  imagination  carried  his  longing  into  futile 
impossibility,  he  fell  back  again  into  bitterness.  As 
long  as  he  stayed  on  this  farm  his  life  would  be  the 
same,  bound  to  the  cycle  of  this  place. 

He  saw  old  Henry  Miller  come  home  from  the 
barn,  and  he  saw  the  moon  pass  from  behind  many 
clouds.  After  a  long  time  he  looked  back  to  Martha’s 
house.  It  was  the  brightest  light  in  the  valley.  As 
the  moon  came  from  behind  a  thin  cloud  and  spread 
high  into  the  heaven  to  bring  the  whitest  darkness  of 
the  night,  Jason  saw  old  Henry  Miller  carrying 


Martha  across  the  porch  to  her  bedroom.  He  knew 
that  Henry  Miller’s  sinewy  arms  were  old,  his  chest 
was  sunken,  his  eyes  were  tired.  Martha  had  been 
young  and  pretty. 

Then  the  lights  went  out  in  the  Miller’s  house. 

The  night  was  cool  now.  The  insects  buzzed  and 
chirped  and  croaked  in  thunderous  music.  There 
was  a  haze  across  the  moon  so  that  shadows  blended 
into  streaks  of  light;  and  there  was  no  sharp  divi¬ 
sion  in  the  light  and  the  darkness.  The  dry  spell 
would  soon  end. 

Jason  sighed  heavily,  knowing  that  next  Satur¬ 
day  he  would  return  to  the  Millers’;  and  all  would 
be  the  same.  Yet,  he  also  knew  that  this  dry  spell 
was  nearly  gone.  There  would  be  water,  at  least, 
until  next  year.  Another  week  or  two  or  three;  then 
the  showers  would  pack  the  dust;  then  the  heavy 
rains  would  wash  the  loose  ground  away.  He  reached 
for  the  limb  above  his  head  to  pull  himself  up, 
and  he  felt  a  dry  leaf  covered  with  dust.  It  did  not 
belong  in  the  cool  night.  He  crumpled  it  very  easily 
in  his  strong  hand;  he  brushed  it  to  the  ground. 
It  would  be  washed  away  with  the  dust,  when  the 
heavy  rains  came  and  the  dry  spell  ended.  Yet, 
Jason  might  remember  the  feel  of  that  dry  leaf 
in  the  dampness  of  winter;  for  even  as  he  had  re¬ 
membered  the  smell  of  the  spring  orchards  when 
the  heat  was  deadly,  he  might  remember  the  feel 
of  a  dry,  dusty  leaf  when  the  winter  floods  were  cold. 


Winter's  Tale 

would  that  this  snowy  night 
(our  winter’s  tale 

told  by  silent  wind  over  frozen  lakes 
ferried  by  the  numberless  falling  Hakes) 
might  never  end; 
would  that  this  dreamlike  flight 
(like  crystal  stars 
blinking  and  drifting  cold 
above  the  trees  where  the  tale  is  told) 
might  not  descend; 
because  when  and  wherever 
(listen!  a  bird 

warbling  warmly  from  a  snow-filled  sale 
a  song  of  joy  for  this  our  winter’s  tale) 
we  two  are  together 

Thomas  Atkins 
Class  of  l%I 
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Contemporary  C  3560 


SHELLY  MANNE  &  HIS  MEN 

HtPETER  GUNN 


Henry  Mancini  from 
the  TV  program  starring 
Craig  Stevens 


Marine,  it’s  the  greatest! 


Wonderful  jazz  originals  by  Hank  Mancini 
from  the  score  of  the  TV  show  PETER 
GUNN  find  an  ideal  interpreter  in  SHELLY 
MANNE  &  HIS  MEN.  Shelly,  who  also 
plays  for  the  TV  program  sound  track, 
invited  guest  star  Victor  Feldman  (also  a 
PETER  GUNN  regular)  to  join  his  men  for 


this  swinging  jazz  session.  Shelly’s  Men  — 
stars,  all  — are:  Victor  Feldman,  vibes  and 
marimba;  Conte  Condoli,  trumpet;  Herb 
Geller,  alto  sax;  Russ  Freeman,  piano;  and 
Monty  Budwig,  bass. 

Recorded  in  Contemporary’s  superb  high 
fidelity  sound. 


12"  Hi-Fi  Long  Playing  C3560,  $4.98;  also  available  on  stereo  records  S7025,  $5.95  at  dealers  everywhere. 
CONTEMPORARY  RECORDS  8481  Melrose  Place,  Los  Angeles  46,  California 


The  Children  Down  The  Road 

W  hen  1  was  'till  tearing  m\  pants  climbing  trees 
and  shaking  flowers  in  a  jar  to  catch  the  bees 
no  one  could  have  told  me  neighbor  Pritchard’s  fence 
was  meant  as  well  to  hold  the  cows  as  to  protect  my 
innocence. 

The  road  has  bent  so  many  times  since  then 
I  can’t  remember  how  1  left  or  when. 

After  I've  been  around  another  bend  or  two 

this  craggy  face  and  sage  white  hair  are  through. 

The  kids  from  down  the  road  should  be  coming  soon 

walking  barefoot  just  like  every  afternoon. 

and  asking  when  the  leaves  will  go 

or  something  else  that  old  folk  ought  to  know. 

How  am  I  to  meet  them  at  the  door 

and  sa\  I  don’t  know  what  they’re  looking  for? 

Wally  Kaufman 


Evening  Mourners 

Six  gull  silhouettes 

glided  way  up  high 
a  slow  and  somber 
funeral  train 
of  mourners  in  the  sky. 

They  cried  the  plight 
of  the  setting  sun 
falling  deathward 

in  the  scarlet  west. 

Of  we  beneath  not  one 

knew  who  was  doomed 
and  who  was  blest, 

who  would  survive 
the  evening  rest. 

Wally  Kaufman 


Goya's  Etchings  of  War 

Before  the  brutal  waves  of  butchers 
and  the  brown  blood 
with  screams  dried  within 
a  kind  hand  has  drawn  a  shroud. 

Only  through  the  wretched  weave 
our  fathers’  ghosts  are  visible 
indistinct  and  not  so  cruel 
as  when  the  hand  of  Goya 
dipped  a  bloody  pen  and  drew. 

Wally  Kaufman 
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MY  TIME 
IS  NO  TIME 


Standing  on  a  brook’s  bank 
hidden  half  by  shade  trees 
half  by  granite  ledge, 
the  slanting  rays  of  sun 
call  attention  to  the  time. 

I  would  ask  aloud 

what  time  it  is, 

but  the  trees  would  say, 

“Summer  before  winter’s  snow 

half  past  being  born 

and  who  knows  how  long 

’til  dying — who  cares  what  time.” 

Running  on  its  way 

the  brook  might  laugh, 

“The  warm  between 
the  ice  of  birth 
and  mud  of  death; 

Somewhere  just  a  little  past 
two  thousand  interwinter  flowings — 
who  cares  what  time.” 

The  granite  ledge 
in  proud  disdain 
would  thunder, 

“Four  billion  barren  years  are  gone 
several  more  to  come, 
who  cares  what  time.” 

The  rays  of  sun  slant  sharper, 
darkness  creeps  in  guise  of  shadow. 
I  care  what  time  it  is. 

Before  the  darkness  covers  all, 

1  have  yet  a  fire  to  make 
a  meal  to  eat, 
some  wood  to  stack. 

Yes, 

the  path  I  found  at  dawm 
passed  quickly  underfoot 
and  hardly  did  a  leaf 
have  time  to  drop, 
a  rock  to  warm, 
in  summer’s  sun, 
or  stream  to  go 
from  hill  to  sea 
before  1  saw 
the  sun  begin  to  fall. 

Wally  Kaufman 


Guernica 

Bursting  on  the  breasts  of  earth 
the  cold  steel  of  bombs 
throws  again  the  lid  Pandora  raised. 
Below  the  level  of  light 
entombed  in  black  cellars 
damp  and  only  warmed  by  blood 
(and  that  run  cold  with  fear), 
wide  eyes  and  taught  wastes 
seek  each  others  company 
hoping  to  avoid  the  bombardier 
and  wondering  what  deeds 
the  hand  of  God  hath  wrought. 

Wally  Kaufman 
Class  of  1961 
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WIN  E  FOUR  1959  THUNDERBIRDS ! 


LADIES  INVITED! 

Yes,  ladies,  this  is  a  contest  for  you, 
too.  You’ll  have  many  reasons  why 
men  like  pipe  smoking  more  than  ever. 
Win  yourself  a  Thunderbird  or  one 
of  the  many  wonderful  prizes. 


CONTEST  RULES 


OFFICIAL  ENTRY  BLANK  .  —  — — 


(Use  plain  paper  if  desired) 


MAIL  TO:  Edgeworth  Contest 

P.  0.  Box  82-C 

Mount  Vernon  10,  New  York 

Send  with  each  entry  an 
empty  pocket  size  pouch,  or 
the  printed  insert  from  inside 
a  medium  or  large  size  tin 
of  any  of  these  6  fine  pipe  to¬ 
baccos:  EDGEWORTH  READY- 
RUBBED,  EDGEWORTH  EXEC¬ 
UTIVE  MIXTURE,  EDGE- 
WORTH  SLICED,  HOLIDAY 
PIPE  MIXTURE,  EDGEWORTH 
JR.,  OR  HI  PLANE. 

Entries  must  be  postmarked 
not  later  than  midnight 
March  31,  1959. 

Print  Your  Name _ 

Street  Address _ 

City _ 


ENTER  AS  MANY  TIMES  AS  YOU  LIKE!  GET 
MORE  ENTRY  BLANKS  AT  YOUR  DEALER’S. 

Complete  this  sentence  in  25  words  or  less 

"It’s  pipe  smoking  time  all  over  America 
because  _ - 


Zone. 


.  State . 


1.  Simply  complete  this  statement 
in  25  words  or  less:  "It’s  pipe  smok¬ 
ing  time  all  over  America  because 
.  .  .”  Write  your  entry  on  an  official 
entry  blank  or  one  side  only  of  any 
sheet  of  plain  paper.  Be  sure  to  print 
your  name  and  address  plainly  on 
your  entry.  You  may  enter  as  many 
times  as  you  wish,  but  each  entry 
must  be  accompanied  by  either  an 
empty  pocket  size  pouch,  or  the 
printed  insert  from  medium  or  large 
size  tin  of  any  one  of  these  six  pipe  to¬ 
baccos:  EDGEWORTH  READY-RUBBED, 
EXECUTIVE  MIXTURE,  EDGEWORTH 
SLICED,  HOLIDAY  PIPE  MIXTURE, 
EDGEWORTH  JR.,  OR  HI  PLANE. 

2.  Mail  your  entry  to: 

Edgeworth  Contest 
P.  O.  Box  82-C 

Mount  Vernon  10,  New  York 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  midnight,  March  31, 
1959.  Be  sure  to  use  sufficient 
postage. 

3.  Anyone  living  in  the  continental 
United  States,  its  territories  and 


possessions  may  enter  except  em¬ 
ployees  of  Larus  &  Brother  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  and  its  advertising 
agencies  and  the  families  of  such 
employees.  Each  entry  must  be  the 
original  work  of  the  contestant 
submitting  it  and  be  submitted  in 
the  contestant’s  own  name. 

4.  Prizes,  as  listed  in  the  contest 
announcement,  will  be  awarded  to 
the  best  entries  judged  by  The 
Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corporation 
on  the  basis  of  originality,  sincerity 
and  appropriateness.  Duplicate 
prizes  in  the  event  of  ties.  Decision 
of  the  judges  is  final.  Only  one  prize 
will  be  awarded  in  any  one  family. 

5.  All  entries  become  the  property 
of  Larus  &  Brother  Company,  Inc., 
to  use  as  it  sees  fit  and  none  will  be 
acknowledged  or  returned.  Winners 
will  be  notified  by  mail.  Full  list  of 
winners  will  be  sent  approximately 
six  weeks  after  close  of  contest  to 
anyone  enclosing  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  with  entry.  Con¬ 
test  subject  to  all  federal,  state  and 
local  regulations. 


1 3th  to  20th  prizes 

Complete  outfit  -  suit,  sport  coat, 
two  pairs  of  slacks  .  .  .  superbly 
styled  from  fine  materials,  with  the 
hand-tailored  touches  that  count. 


16  HAMILTON  ELECTRIC 
WRIST  WATCHES 

21st  to  36th  prizes 

The  watch  the  world  is 
talking  about.  Pow¬ 
ered  by  a  tiny  battery 
chat  Lasts  for  months. 


OVER  $33,000  IN  PRIZES! 


Just  25  words  will  win  America’s  most  wanted 
car  ...  or  one  of  1,032  other  exciting  prizes! 


EDGEWORTH  READY-RUBBED  in  the 
famous  pouch  of  blue.  Cool,  slow 
burning  white  burleys!  holiday 
pipe  mixture — A  blend  of  5  great 
tobaccos  with  a  flavor  men  relish  and 
an  aroma  that  women  welcome,  too. 
EDGEWORTH  EXECUTIVE  MIXTURE — 
Most  luxurious  tobacco  you  can 
smoke!  No  added  aromatics.  Also 
EDGEWORTH  JR.  ...  HI  PLANE  .  .  . 

EDGEWORTH  SLICED 


8  MEN'S  WARDROBES  TAILORED 


4  1959  FORD  THUNDERBIRDS 

1st  to  4th  prizes 

Four-passenger  hard  tops.  America’s 
most  individual  car. 

8  RCA  COLOR  TV  SETS 

5th  to  1  2th  prizes 


1,000  FAMOUS  FALCON  PIPES 

37th  to  1036th  prizes 

F  eatherweight, 

_  - 1 

Wc 


1  ounce.  Patented 
moisture  trap — smokes 
bone  dry.  Finest  imported  Briar. 


$2,000  FOR  RETAILERS 

Ask  your  jobber  about  these 
awards.  And  get  the  display 
racks  to  boost  your  sales  of  House 
of  Edgeworth  contest  brands. 


Water  In  A  Dry  Place 

by  JAMES  APPLEWHITE 
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THAT  TIME,  as  was  usual  in  the  summers,  as 
I  came  through  the  main  street  of  Carsonville, 
the  three  concrete  block  buildings  shone  white  in 
the  sun.  A  train  of  images  wound  through  my  mind 
and  passed  away,  leaving  only  the  imprint  of  their 
pleasure.  A  remembrance,  built  of  countless  visits, 
of  the  large  water  bottles  sitting  in  the  shadowed 
back  porch;  an  anticipation  of  how  the  house  would 
look,  of  every  detail  of  what  the  trip  to  the  spring 
would  be;  an  image  of  the  spring;  and  in  addition 
to  the  images,  a  thought,  drawn  from  the  images  of 
anticipation  and  only  partly  caught  and  held  by  the 
interior  words  of  reasoning — that  my  Saturday  visits 
to  Carsonville  and  the  house  of  my  grandparents 
were  unlike  all  other  experiences,  for  in  anticipating 
these  visits  I  cotdd  form  imaginings  which  would 
almost  exactly  correspond  to  the  experience  itself. 
Because  of  the  seeming  unchangingness  of  my  grand¬ 
parents  and  their  house  and  its  furnishings,  and,  of 
the  small  town  itself,  and  because  I  and  my  family 
had  lived  in  the  town  up  until  my  high  school  days, 
I  became  largely  unable  to  remember  visits  indi¬ 
vidually,  except  for  that  one  time  when  Catherine 
came  down;  I  remember  that  quite  vividly. 

I  remember  feeling  even  more  than  usual  the 
great  force  of  the  summer  sunlight;  it  seemed  then 
that  it  must  be  the  sunlight  that  made  the  town 
so  still,  which  gave  such  an  impression  of  age,  anti 
yet  permanence,  to  its  buildings.  The  sunlight  made 
the  air  seem  hard  amber  in  which  houses  and  people 
were  embedded  and  preserved. 

My  grandparents’  house  was  on  a  corner  beside 
the  main  street;  it  was  of  broad  white  boards,  and 
a  deep  porch  ran  on  two  sides.  A  railing  ran  around 
the  edge  of  the  porch,  and  whenever  I  stood  close 
to  it,  I  always  felt  it  odd  that  the  rail  should  come 
only  a  little  above  my  knees,  because  in  my  deepest 
memories  it  was  tall  enough  to  sit  on  and  dangle 
my  feet,  tall  enough  to  climb  over. 

Two  oak  trees  stood  in  the  yard,  letting  their 
thick  shade  fall  onto  earth  enclosed  by  a  low  brick 
and  mortar  fence  where  patches  of  moss  were  pierced 
by  thin  grass  blades.  Under  the  trees,  inside  the  low 
fence,  around  the  shrubs  that  grew  close  before  the 
house,  around  the  faintly-mossed  pillars  beside  the 


dark  oak-stained  concrete  front  steps,  there  was  the 
impression  of  moisture;  not  of  abundant  moisture, 
but  of  only  enough  wetness  to  feed  plants  and  moss 
which  neither  increased  in  size  nor  withered  away. 

That  day,  as  I  walked  through  the  cool  yard,  I 
knew  that  my  grandfather  would  be  in  the  parlor 
in  his  leather  rocker,  reading  the  Bible,  and  that  my 
grandmother  would  be  back  in  the  kitchen,  clearing, 
up  after  dinner,  or  preparing  fruit  to  be  preserved. 

I  entered  the  house  and  spoke  to  my  grandfather, 
and  he  looked  up  from  his  reading  to  speak  to  me. 

I  passed  on  through  the  room,  as  always,  for  I  never 
interrupted  him  in  his  reading,  but  went  to  talk  to 
my  grandmother  until  he  finished  and  came  back 
to  join  us.  The  house  was  dim  and  high-ceilinged, 
built  for  coolness  in  the  summer.  In  the  hall  my 
footsteps  always  made  the  door  of  a  cabinet  rattle 
softly.  I  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  stood  listening 
to  the  ticking  of  the  grandfather  clock.  The  smell 
of  the  house,  like  old  carpets  and  dark  varnished  wood 
and  dryed  sage  leaves,  made  me  feel  that  some  mem¬ 
ory  which  I  could  not  recall  was  stirring  below  con¬ 
sciousness,  coloring  my  mind  with  a  sweet,  nameless 
feeling.  The  house  held  a  great  number  of  memories, 
rich  and  varied.  There  were  memories  of  the  senses, 
of  how  water  had  tasted  when  I  was  a  child,  from 
my  own  glass  with  the  steamship  painted  on  it;  of 
the  taste  of  preserved  peaches,  and  of  a  certain  kind 
of  pickle.  Of  the  swing  which  used  to  hang  in  the 
backyard,  of  how  the  sandy  ground  would  feel  cool 
to  my  feet,  even  during  the  hottest  days  of  summer, 
as  I  sat  in  the  swing  under  the  pecan  tree,  feeling 
the  sweat  on  my  skin,  the  cool  wetness  from  the 
earth.  I  thought,  too,  of  sitting  in  the  parlor  during 
summer  afternoons  when  all  outside  the  heat  had 
spread  a  stillness,  reducing  all  sounds  to  a  murmur, 
like  the  buzz  of  bees,  and  reading  some  of  the  old 
books  from  the  glass  fronted  case,  or  looking  at  pic¬ 
tures  in  magazines,  or  sitting  with  a  book  before  me, 
just  feeling  the  stillness,  hearing  the  clock  tick,  feel¬ 
ing  the  presence  in  the  dim  rooms,  of  a  coolness  shut 
in  from  the  dense  heat,  flavored  with  smells  and  ap¬ 
pearances  of  dark  wood,  old  leather  and  old  books, 
old  carpets  and  furnishings,  faded  colors  which  had 
come  to  be  even  more  pleasing.  As  I  stood  there  that 
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dav.  the  stillness  was  the  same:  with  the  coolness 
and  the  smell  I  found  so  familiar,  and  the  sound  of 
tin  dock,  the  hall  seemed  also  to  enclose  a  quiet- 
ness  unaffected  b\  time,  an  unchangingness. 

1  passed  on  through  the  dining  room,  with  its 
cupboard  of  crystal  which  tinkled  at  my  footsteps, 
into  the  kitchen. 

The  smell  of  peaches  came  to  me  as  soon  as  I 
entered  the  room:  my  grandmother  sat  in  her  low 
wooden  rocker,  with  a  pan  in  her  lap,  into  which 
she  was  slicing  ripe  peaches.  She  put  the  pan  aside 
and  got  up  to  hug  me  about  the  neck.  She  was  small 
and  straight,  and  so  neat,  wearing  her  long  silver 
hair  done  up  close  to  her  head.  It  had  only  been 
a  week  since  I  had  come  down,  but  she  asked  me 
all  about  my  parents  and  things  in  general  in  the 
citv.  She  told  me,  as  she  usually  did,  that  it  had  been 
a  long  time  since  my  father,  tv  ho  was  her  son,  had 
come  down  to  visit,  and  that  I  must  make  him  and 
mother  come  soon.  And  I  said  that  I  would.  I  sat 
on  a  stool  and  ate  a  peach  and  talked  to  her,  my  mind 
partly  on  what  we  were  saying,  partly  anticipating 
the  rest  of  the  visit.  Soon  I  heard  grandfather’s  foot¬ 
steps  in  the  hall.  His  face  was  tanned  and  lined, 
with  a  strong  boney  nose.  His  skin  seemed  to  be 
aging  into  wax,  and  his  thin  hair  was  fine  and  pure 
white.  He  stood  and  talked  to  us  a  few  minutes, 
then  he  and  I  took  some  pamphlets  containing  medi¬ 
tations  and  suggested  Bible  readings,  and  went  out 
through  the  backyard  to  my  car.  He  walked  slowly 
beside  me,  never  straightening  his  knees  completely; 
his  body  bent  forward  slightly,  carefully  carrying 
his  rounded  belly.  He  would  have  been  almost  as 
tall  as  me,  except  for  the  bentness  which  age  had 
imposed  upon  him.  I  drove  him  about  town  to  vari¬ 
ous  houses;  he  would  go  slowly  up  the  walk  with 
some  pamphlets  and  perhaps  an  envelope  with  money 
in  it,  if  the  family  were  needy.  With  some  of  the 
people,  the  older  ones,  he  would  go  in  and  pray. 
I  sat  in  the  car  outside,  musing.  That  day  I  felt 
somewhat  less  at  ease  than  usually;  I  was  thinking 
about  the  night  before. 

That  night  I  had  been  with  a  girl  who  lived 
near  me  in  the  city,  whom  I  had  known  all  through 
high  school,  and  had  been  dating  quite  frequently 
the  last  few  months.  She  had  that  confidence  and 
satisfaction  with  her  position  which  comes  with  being 
bom  of  well-to-do  parents  in  a  southern  city  just 
large  enough  to  furnish  a  round  of  diverting  social 
activities,  yet  small  enough  so  that  the  participators 
in  the  round  of  dances  and  parties  are  all  well  known 
to  each  other  and  effectively  enclosed  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent  into  a  comfortable  circle.  By  this  time,  most  of 


my  friends  accepted  without  question  the  fact  that 
I  visited  my  grandparents  in  Carsonville,  which  was 
only  ten  miles  away,  every  Saturday  afternoon.  That 
night,  however,  Catherine  had  taken  it  into  her  head 
to  ask  me  about  my  Saturday  visits,  apparently  fol¬ 
lowing  the  not-uncommon  female  impulse  to  know 
every  scrap  of  a  male’s  affairs.  She  had  even  tried 
to  dissuade  me  from  going  there  the  next  day;  I 
think  she  did  it  chiefly  to  try  to  prove  her  influence 
over  me.  Finally  I  told  her,  in  what  I  thought  was 
a  half-serious  tone,  that  I  spent  each  Saturday  help¬ 
ing  give  out  pamphlets  containing  Bible  readings 
and  meditations,  and  that  she  was  welcome  to  come 
along  and  help  if  she  so  desired.  I  could  see  that 
she  largely  disbelieved  me.  She  threatened  to  come 
down  the  next  day  in  her  car. 

The  next  day,  then,  I  began  to  wonder  if  Cath¬ 
erine  would  really  come  down.  I  sat  in  the  car, 
parked  on  main  street  under  the  soft  shade  of  the 
oaks,  and  noticed  the  silence  of  the  town,  and  the 
quietness  of  the  streets.  I  thought  of  Broughton, 
and  the  jambles  of  automobiles  flashing  the  sunglare 
from  windshields  and  chrome  in  the  rattling  concrete 
valleys;  I  imagined  the  night,  when  I  would  take 
Catherine  to  the  movie  house  whose  many  lights 
would  be  beginning  to  cast  visible  illumination  in 
the  half  dusk.  I  decided  not  to  go  that  evening. 

A  horn  beeped  behind  me,  and  I  realized  that 
Catherine’s  car  had  pulled  up  behind  mine  as  I  was 
musing.  I  got  out  and  started  back  to  her  door;  the 
radio  of  her  car  was  burdening  the  air  with  Vaughn 
Monroe  and  Tenderly,  caressing  trees  with  breeze. 
She  had  one  of  those  short  ragged  haircuts  which 
partly  prepared  one  for  the  mobility  of  her  face. 

She  clicked  off  the  radio  and  stepped  out.  Blue 
shorts,  slim  legs,  quite  pretty.  We  stood  there  for 
a  few  moments  talking  about  nothing.  Soon  my 
grandfather  came  out  of  the  little  frame  house  and 
went  down  the  steps.  He  leaned  slightly  forward 
as  he  walked,  carrying  his  rounded  belly  carefully. 
His  white  shirt  was  freshly-pressed.  When  I  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  her  his  smile  was  strangely  boyish. 

“She  is  a  very  pretty  girl,  John,”  he  said. 

“She  is  from  Broughton,  grandfather,”  I  said; 
“She  was  riding  through  town  here  and  happened 
to  see  me  in  the  car.” 

“Now  a’days  you  young  people  can  get  around 
the  country  in  no  time  at  all.  1  used  to  drive  the 
horse  and  buggy  to  Broughton  to  court  your  grand¬ 
mother,  John.  It  took  a  good  while  then,  and  I’d 
usually  spend  the  night.” 

I  smiled.  “I  wouldn’t  have  minded  a  horse  and 
buggy.” 
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“John  comes  down  to  visit  every  Saturday,  doesn’t 
he?”  asked  Catherine. 

“Yes,”  he  answered;  his  voice  was  hoarse  and  soft. 
“John  is  very  faithful  in  helping  me  work  for  the 
Lord.  Now  that  I  am  old  he  drives  me  about  town 
to  give  out  readings,  and  he  gets  the  water  for  me. 
The  Lord  gives  the  young  strength  to  do  his  work 
when  the  old  are  no  longer  able.” 

“I  never  knew  before  what  he  did  on  Saturdays,” 
said  Catherine,  looking  at  me. 

He  had  some  of  the  pamphlets  in  his  hand.  He 
held  out  one  to  her. 

“Take  one  of  these  pamphlets;  these  are  selected 
readings  from  the  Scriptures,  and  meditations.” 

She  said  ‘thank  you’  rather  softly. 

“I  hope  you  will  read  these  passages.” 

Down  the  street  past  the  old  man  I  could  see 
across  flat  fields  to  the  horizon  over  distant  trees. 

“Jesus  said,  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto 
me,  and  drink.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the 
scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  heart  shall  flow  rivers 
of  living  water.”  He  paused.  “John,  if  you  want 
to  stay  with  the  young  lady,  1  can  finish  giving  these 
out  by  myself.” 

“No,  grandfather”,  I  said,  “Catherine  was  just  pass¬ 
ing  through.” 

“Yes,  I  have  to  get  on.  Thank  you,  sir.”  I  was 
pleased  to  see  her  face  somewhat  sober.  She  walked 
to  her  car  and  I  watched  her  slim  legs.  When  she 
had  gone,  grandfather  asked  me  if  she  was  my  girl. 
I  said  yes. 

We  turned  back  to  the  car  and  resumed  our 
rounds.  For  a  time  I  felt  strangely  disturbed,  al¬ 
though  I  knew  my  feelings  were  unreasonable.  I 
realized  that  I  was  thinking  that  Catherine  had  in¬ 
truded  into  a  part  of  my  life  which  she  had  had  no 
right  to  enter.  I  knew  that  she  would  think  that 
I  had  been  rude  not  to  spend  some  time  with  her. 
I  thought  of  our  date  that  night,  and  knew  that  I 
didn’t  care  if  she  were  angry. 

The  feeling  of  disturbance  gradually  left  me  in 
the  stillness  of  the  town,  as  I  waited  in  the  car,  or 
drove  from  one  house  to  another. 

I  watched  my  grandfather  coming  slowly  back 
from  a  tall  old  house  set  back  from  the  road,  with 
no  trees  in  the  yard.  His  shirt  gleamed  white  in 
the  sunlight.  I  can’t  say  why  it  affected  me  so.  The 
memory,  1  suppose,  of  his  smile  just  a  while  ago  that 
1  had  thought  boyish,  and  now  his  face  still  and  old 
again.  Somehow  with  the  shirt  white  in  the  sun,  his 
face  expressionless,  he  seemed  already  beyond  human 
emotion,  already  a  part  of  the  objective  sunlight. 

“Were  they  at  home,  grandfather?” 


“Yes,  son,  they  were  at  home.”  His  eyes  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  see  into  the  distance,  like  the  eyes 
of  a  hawk. 

“They  were  embarrassed,  son,  for  me  to  give  them 
the  readings.  They  have  been  here  three  years  and 
every  Saturday  I  have  given  them  readings.  They  have 
been  embarrassed  every  time.  They  are  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  the  word  of  God.”  I  admired  his  face; 
he  seemed  to  see  beyond  the  people  who  thought  him 
old  and  foolish. 

When  all  the  readings  had  been  given  out,  I  drove 
the  car  into  the  side  yard  of  my  grandfather’s  house, 
in  order  to  load  the  large  water  bottles.  On  this  side 
of  the  house  at  the  edge  of  an  oak’s  shadow,  there 
stood  a  small  magnolia  tree,  which  I  could  not  re¬ 
member  as  having  ever  been  any  other  size.  Neither 
the  large  oaks  nor  the  small  shrubs,  neither  the  house 
nor  my  grandparents,  had  altered  in  any  way  during 
my  memory. 

We  opened  a  gate  in  the  fence  of  broad  white 
boards  and  entered  the  back  yard.  A  shelter,  the 
inside  corner  of  the  house,  and  a  grape  vine,  with 
the  fence,  enclosed  an  irregular  square.  A  pecan 
tree  with  ragged  bark  stood  in  the  center,  letting 
its  shade  fall  onto  the  dust,  lying  as  always,  mixed 
with  sand,  bare  save  for  knots  of  fine  grass,  balanced 
with  moisture  into  firm  earth.  (The  scuppernong 
vine  in  the  far  corner  spread  over  a  frame  which  was 
high  enough  so  that  a  man  might  walk  under;  on 
the  dust  lay  the  shadow,  and  curled  brown  leaves; 
from  the  dark  air  beneath  the  vine  came  strongest 
the  smell  of  dust  balanced  by  some  moisture.) 

We  climbed  the  wooden  steps  and  entered  the 
screened  back  porch,  where  the  ripe  peaches  lay  on 
a  shelf,  and  a  trunk  bound  with  aged  leather  sat 
against  the  wall,  thin  dust  lightening  its  top.  Two 
great  glass  bottles  sat  beside  the  trunk,  the  thickness 
of  their  glass  giving  them  a  slight  green  tint.  One 
was  empty  and  the  other  contained  a  circle  of  shining 
water  in  the  bottom. 

“Son,  the  water  is  almost  gone.” 

“Yes  sir,  it  is.” 

I  opened  the  door  into  the  kitchen,  thinking  that 
the  water  was  always  almost  gone  on  Saturdays,  and 
that  Grandfather  always  said  that.  I  opened  the 
refrigerator  door  and  took  out  a  small  jar  of  the  water, 
set  it  on  the  table,  and  took  two  tall  glasses  from 
the  cupboard.  He  came  in  and  we  sat  at  the  table, 
and  slowly  drank  the  cold  water.  1  watched  the  dew- 
drops  condensing  on  the  jar;  they  frosted  the  glass 
so  that  it  was  opaque,  then  from  the  top  a  droplet 
larger  than  the  others  would  run  down  the  side,  mak¬ 
ing  a  clear  track.  Neither  of  us  spoke.  I  listened 
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to  the  afternoon  silence.  The  call  of  a  mourning 
dove  came  so  faintly  that  it  seemed  to  increase  silence: 
the  sound  conjured  a  half-image  in  my  mind  of  the 
heart  of  wood  from  which  the  bird  called:  of  a  great 
sea-green  pine  standing  apart,  in  air  still  as  glass. 

When  all  the  cold  water  was  gone,  I  brought  the 
large  bottle  from  the  back  porch  and  poured  the  last 
of  its  water  into  the  jar.  My  grandfather  took  a 
funnel  from  a  nail  on  the  wall;  I  took  the  two  empty 
bottles  bv  their  necks,  and  we  passed  down  the  steps, 
through  the  shadowed  yard,  and  out  the  gate.  The 
sun  settled  on  my  shoulders  and  neck  like  a  burden. 

Less  than  two  miles  outside  of  town,  on  a  farm 
which  had  belonged  to  my  grandfather’s  family  for 
many  generations,  there  was  a  small  clear  spring  from 
which  we  filled  the  water  bottles.  The  farmhouse 
stood  back  from  the  highway,  in  a  yard  shaded  bare 
by  a  group  of  oaks  taller  and  more  ancient  than  those 
of  die  town.  The  white  boards  of  the  house  were 
weathered,  and  its  windows  were  tall  and  narrow, 
indicating  that  the  house  was  very  old.  A  path  of 
white  dust  ran  past  the  house  between  fields  of  young 
corn  and  tobacco,  and  passed  out  of  sight  into  a  strip 
of  trees  beyond  the  front  fields.  This  farm  and  this 
house  had  been  the  birth  place  of  my  grandfather, 
and  of  his  father  before  him.  When  my  grandfather 
would  die  and  the  farm  would  come  to  my  father, 
it  would  be  sold.  My  father  no  longer  interested  him¬ 
self  in  the  land. 

I  drove  my  grandfather  down  the  dirt  path.  His 
face,  looking  over  the  fields,  was  serene.  We  reached 
the  strip  of  trees  which  bordered  the  front  fields;  the 
road  led  through  in  a  slight  curve.  On  the  other  side 
a  vast  area  of  fields  spread  out  in  an  irregular  circle, 
stretching  away  to  where  tree  tops  of  a  forest  made 
small  by  distance  met  the  grey  cloud-smoked  edge 
of  sky.  We  followed  the  path  around  the  right-hand 
edge  of  the  fields  as  it  ran  beside  the  bordering  trees. 
About  half  way  around  we  came  to  a  small  plot  "which 
was  not  cultivated  because  the  soil  there  tvas  largely 
gravel.  Low  thin  grass  grew  here,  and  small  pines  and 
gum  trees  were  spotted  about.  The  trees  of  the  bor¬ 
der  made  a  comer  about  this  spot,  shading  it.  On 
one  side  the  trees  were  wholly  large  pines,  the  edge 
of  a  grove.  Here  1  stopped  the  car.  I  took  the  bottles 
from  the  luggage  compartment;  a  narrow  path  wound 
through  the  grass  toward  the  deep  shade  close  to  the 
large  pines.  The  old  man  went  first  along  it,  and 
I  followed.  The  sun  shone  on  the  interlaced  green 
of  the  pine  boughs  and  the  shadow  among  the  straight 
boles  made  seeing  into  the  grove  like  gazing  through 
a  smoked  glass,  save  where  sunlight  came  through  in 
paths  and  lay  on  the  dark  straw.  Close  before  the 


trees  the  spring  had  eaten  out  a  pool  in  the  grass 
and  washed  away  from  its  bed  all  dark  soil,  so  that 
its  bottom  was  only  round  pebbles  and  white  sand. 
A  moss-covered  iron  pipe  came  out  of  the  sand,  bear¬ 
ing  the  water  up  bright  as  clear  ice,  to  flow  out  and 
fall  to  the  pool,  and  make  constant  round  ripplings. 
The  water  from  the  first  pool  overflowed  across  a 
space  of  sand  into  a  second  smaller  pool,  and  from 
there  found  its  way  through  the  grass,  into  the  tall 
trees. 

“Son,”  he  said,  “This  good  water  has  been  flowing 
here  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  My  father  drank 
water  from  this  spring.  Even  when  your  grandmother 
and  I  moved  into  town,  1  still  came  here  to  get  our 
drinking  water.  The  town  water  has  chemicals  in  it, 
but  this  water  is  pure.” 

“Yes,”  I  answered,  “I  like  this  water.  I  wish  I 
could  drink  it  all  the  time.” 

I  had  set  the  bottles  at  the  edge  of  the  pool.  He 
fitted  the  funnel  into  the  neck  of  one  of  them.  I 
placed  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  in  the  pool  and 
tilted  the  neck  down  until  the  funnel  reached  the 
flowing  water.  The  water  began  running  down  the 
inside  of  the  jar,  and  along  the  outside,  passing  over 
my  hands,  cooling  them.  There  was  no  sound  save 
the  falling  of  the  water.  Under  the  great  heat-glazed 
sky,  the  level  fields  lay  still;  nothing  moved  save  the 
ascending  heat  currents,  which  like  flaws  in  glass, 
distorted  distant  images.  My  grandfather’s  face,  gaz¬ 
ing  into  the  distance,  was  as  still  as  the  fields.  I 
thought  once  more  that  in  the  summer  the  power 
of  the  light  allows  the  old,  and  others  who  pause 
to  see,  to  take  on  in  moments  a  stillness  of  being, 
like  a  pane  of  quiet  water,  when  they  cease  to  be 
imprisoned  within  a  face  concerned  with  symbolizing 
the  private  self’s  flickering  images  of  hope  or  pain, 
but  become  impassive  as  statues,  with  faces  consumed 
with  stillness  into  the  sunlight.  I  remembered  the 
time  I  had  attended  the  funeral  of  the  father  of  a 
friend  of  mine  in  a  country  churchyard  not  many  miles 
away.  The  fields,  and  sky,  and  sunlight  had  been 
the  same,  and  I  had  wondered  at  the  smallness  of 
all  happenings  in  the  face  of  the  great  stillness  of 
sunlight.  I  had  thought  of  the  sunlight  falling  on  all, 
who  must  soon  close  their  eyes  and  make  still  their 
faces  under  its  reign. 

When  the  bottles  were  filled  and  closed  by  cork 
stoppers,  I  set  them  side  by  side  near  the  edge  of  the 
pool  and  stood  as  the  old  man  knelt  close  to  them  on 
the  sandy  earth. 

“Oh  Lord,”  he  prayed,  “I  thank  thee  that  thou 
are  God  in  all  generations.  I  thank  thee  that  thou 
forever  providest  for  those  who  believe  on  thee.  1 
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thank  thee  that  thou  hast  said  ‘To  the  thirsty  I  will 
give  water  without  price’.  I  thank  thee  that  thou 
still  providest  us  this  living  spring,  flowing  now  as 
it  did  in  the  time  of  my  youth,  and  of  my  father’s 
youth,  providing  us  pure  water  even  though  the 
earth  is  dry  and  the  water  of  the  town  is  unfit  to 
drink.  Amen.” 

I  regretted  leaving  the  spring,  as  always,  for  soon 
after  it  would  he  time  to  return  to  the  city. 

That  night,  when  darkness  was  complete,  but 
the  heat  of  the  day  was  only  begining  to  slip  from 
the  land,  I  was  driving  through  the  outskirts  of 
Broughton;  Catherine  was  beside  me.  I  had  already 
told  her  that  I  did  not  want  to  go  to  a  movie.  1  was 
driving  back  toward  Carsonville. 

“John.”  She  broke  the  silence. 

“Yes?” 

“You  seem  different  with  your  grandfather.  You 
seem  like  a  little  boy.” 

I  said  nothing. 

“John,  I  was  a  little  embarrassed  when  he  gave 
that  pamphlet  to  me.  But,  you  know,  1  thought  at 
first  that  you  were  kidding  about  giving  out  Bible 
readings.  But  1  understand  now.  1  don’t  blame  you. 
He’s  so  old.”  I  was  silent. 

She  went  on,  “I  brought  a  little  bourbon.  Do 
you  want  some?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  let  me  have  a  drink  first.”  She  smiled,  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  teasing.  She  took  a  flask  from  her 
handbag  and  had  a  good  swallow,  shivering  as  it 
went  down.  1  had  always  admired  the  way  she  cotdd 
drink.  I  saw  that  the  moon  was  coming  up,  and  had 
a  long  pull  at  the  whiskey. 

“That’s  a  beautiful  moon,  isn’t  it,  Catherine?” 

“Yes,  it  sure  is.” 

“I’ll  drink  its  health.”  I  had  another  pull.  “A 
ftdl  moon  always  makes  me  want  to  drink,  for  some 
reason.  I  think  I  want  to  addle  my  reason,  and  then 
go  roam  the  fields  like  an  animal.” 

“Sometimes,  John,”  she  said  with  a  mock  air  of 
great  finality,  “I  don’t  understand  you.” 

We  rode  on  for  a  time  in  silence,  until  I  spoke 
again. 

“Whatever  made  you  think  you  did  understand 
me?” 

“Well — I’ve  known  you  all  through  high  school. 
I’ve  seen  you  just  about  everywhere  you  ever  go.” 
I  thought  of  the  places  I  had  seen  Catherine. 

“Name  some  places.” 

“Well — parties,  at  the  pool,  at  all  our  friends’ 
houses,  at  the  beach;  I’ve  even  seen  you  working  at 
your  father’s  ofhce.” 


I  smiled. 

“Well,  I  guess  you  ought  to  completely  under¬ 
stand  me,  then.” 

“Well,  really,  everyone  shows  himself  all  the  time; 
everything  you  do  is  part  of  yourself,  and  shows  what 
you  are.” 

She  seemed  rather  pleased  with  herself,  as  though 
she  had  settled  the  issue. 

“You  never  knew  I  gave  out  Bible  readings  on 
Saturday.” 

“Ah,  now,  I  understand  about  that.” 

“But  Catherine,  do  you  think  that  if  you  took 
away  that  part  of  a  person  that  shows  at  parties, 
swimming  pools,  and  people’s  houses,  that  there  would 
be  nothing  left?  Do  you  believe  that  no  one  is  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  compilation  of  the  superficial 
events  of  his  life.” 

She  looked  somewhat  surprised. 

"Superficial?  How  can  you  say  that  the  things 
which  make  up  your  whole  life  are  superficial?” 

I  was  beginning  to  have  warm  radiations  from 
the  area  of  my  stomach.  I  grinned,  probably  a  little 
foolishly. 

“Catherine,  I’ll  tell  you  what  your  mind  is  like, 
if  you  won’t  be  mad.” 

“Oh  you  know  I  won’t  get  mad.  I’m  just  talking 
to  you  to  have  something  to  do  while  I  drink.” 

“It’s  like  a  newstand,  all  full  of  Seventeen,  Made¬ 
moiselle,  Cosmopolitan,  and  all  those  fashion  maga¬ 
zines,  and  Life  with  articles  about  debutante  balls, 
and  Holiday,  and  movie  magazines  with  stories  about 
the  loves  of  Stone  Hudson,  and  newspapers  full  of  the 
latest  gossip.  Everything  describes  the  surface  of 
events,  with  no  commentary.  It’s  a  flash  of  jumbled 
colors  and  words  crowding  the  shelves,  telling  of 
events,  things,  possessions,  but  no  meanings.” 

She  received  that  comment  with  a  smile. 

“Well,  I  probably  would  be  insulted,  if  I  were 
you,  but  I  don’t  mind  thinking  of  my  mind  as  a  place 
ftdl  of  all  those  things.  I  think  life  is  made  of  those 
things.  If  you  go  around  worrying  yourself  about 
what  everything  means,  you’ll  never  have  any  fun. 
Calm  yourself  with  some  bourbon.” 

I  had  another  drink. 

“Celestial  liquor.  Damn,  I  wish  I  had  some  water.” 

“What  is  your  mind  like?” 

“Ah,  what  a  question!” 

She  smiled  sympathetically. 

“There  are  all  those  bright-colored  magazines  and 
newspapers,  too,  plus  some  of  those  with  bosomy 
girls  on  the  cover.  There  are  some  lewd  little  books 
that  should  be  banned.” 

“Oh,  I’m  shocked.” 
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"No  vou  aren’t.  There're  a  few  leather-covered 
tonus,  and  there  are  statues  in  the  shadows,  which 
niav  be  images  of  ancient  gods.  I  can’t  tell  for  sure.” 

"Statues  in  vour  mind?  What  does  that  mean?” 

"1  don't  know  for  sure.  But  they  are  a  part  of 
me.  and  a  part  that  doesn't  shots’  at  parties  and  things. 
Vou  have  them,  too,  but  you  don’t  want  to  think  so. 
You  want  to  make  life  simple  and  avoid  having  to 
think  about  such  things.” 

She  came  closer  to  me  and  put  her  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and  spoke  in  her  soft,  sincere  voice. 

“John,  1  do  want  to  try  to  understand  you.  You 
know  I  -want  to.  don’t  you?  But  I  don’t  think  you’re 
trying  to  make  me  understand.” 

I  smiled  down  the  highway,  into  the  darkness. 

‘"Don’t  you  worry  about  it,  now  girlie;  it’s  quite 
unimportant.  We’ll  have  a  party  tomorrow  night.” 

“Don’t  be  ironic,  John.  I  won’t  say  anything  else 
about  it,  if  you  don’t  want  me  to”. 

I  didn’t  care  if  she  understood  what  I  was  talking 
about  or  not.  I  was  speaking  more  to  myself  than 
to  her.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  circulating  in  my 
mind  directed  me  back  toward  my  grandfather’s 
farm  and  the  spring. 

Neither  of  us  spoke  again  until  I  saw  the  farm 
ahead  and  slowed  the  car.  I  turned  off  on  the  dust 
path;  it  lay  along  before  us,  white  in  the  moonlight. 

“This  is  my  Grandfather’s  farm,  Catherine,”  I 
told  her.  “There’s  a  spring  back  here;  the  water  will 
go  mighty  well  with  that  bourbon.” 

She  sat  beside  me,  silent  and  surprised. 

I  stopped  the  car  close  to  the  spring,  reached 
into  the  back  seat  for  a  blanket,  and  got  out.  Cath¬ 
erine  still  sat  in  the  car. 

“Are  you  going  to  get  out?”  she  called. 

“Yes.” 

“Damn.  You  really  picked  a  place  off  the  beaten 
path.” 

She  would  have  liked  to  have  said  more,  but  her 
pride  in  her  sophistication  prevented  it. 

She  got  out  and  followed  me  down  to  the  spring, 
trying  to  step  in  my  footsteps.  1  put  the  blanket  on 
the  gravelly  earth  close  to  the  edge  and  we  sat  down. 

“Catherine,  every  Saturday  after  we  have  given 
out  Bible  readings,  my  Grandfather  and  I  come  to 
this  spring  and  fill  two  big  bottles  of  water  and  carry 
them  back  to  his  house.” 

“John,  I  think  you  do  right  to  visit  him.  He  seems 
to  be  so  proud  of  you.” 

“I  wish  I  could  be  like  him.” 

“That  sounds  strange,  coming  from  you.  But  1 
guess  you  had  a  religious  upbringing.” 

“Yes,  they  told  me  to  be  good.” 

“Doesn’t  your  father  go  to  church?” 


“No.  Did  you  bring  the  liquor  with  you?” 

I  turned  up  the  flask,  and  had  a  swallow;  then 
1  went  to  the  pool,  leaned  over  and  rested  my  hand 
on  the  iron  pipe;  the  water  was  cool  and  sweet. 

“The  pool  is  beautiful  in  the  moonlight,  isn’t  it, 
John?” 

“Yes.” 

In  the  first  pool,  water  from  the  pipe  fell  and 
broke  the  moon  image  into  many  white  fragments 
dancing  about  on  the  surface.  The  moon  itself  in 
its  dome  looked  as  white  and  cold  as  a  worn  globe 
of  ice.  I  drank  more  of  the  glistening  water. 

“John,  why  did  you  come  here  tonight?” 

I  took  a  few  steps  to  the  still  second  pool,  hearing 
the  distant  frogs  and  crickets,  feeling  a  stir  of  wind 
that  smelled  of  the  pine  grove. 

I  did  not  answer.  I  dropped  to  my  knees  beside 
the  water.  The  surface  of  this  pool  mirrored  an  image 
of  the  moon,  which  seemed  a  glowing  film  floating  on 
the  water;  so  close. 

“Catherine,  I  respect  the  old  man  and  what  he 
does,  and  if  I  could  believe  as  he  does  I  would  be 
glad  of  it.”  My  voice  was  low. 

“I  understand,  John.” 

Her  dress  rustled  as  she  moved  to  my  side.  I  did 
not  look  at  her. 

“Look,  John,  look  at  the  moon  there,  on  the 
water.” 

“Yes.  You  know,  once  when  I  was  a  boy  I  prayed 
to  the  moon,  I  was  praying  hard,  trying  to  feel  the 
presence  of  God.  I  went  to  the  window  and  fastened 
my  eyes  on  the  cold  moon.” 

“What  was  that,  John?  I  didn’t  understand  you,” 
she  said,  but  she  had  ceased  to  pay  attention. 

I  thought  of  times  when  prayer  had  seemed  real, 
afternoons  towered  over  by  solitary  growing  thunder- 
heads;  seeing  over  level  fields  stretching  away  to  dis¬ 
tant  trees,  under  vast  bubble  of  sky,  feeling  the  dryness 
of  the  earth,  I  would  pray  for  rain.  I  spoke  softly, 
only  to  myself: 

“A  small  prayer  into  the  wide  air,  a  wisp  of  breath; 
who  would  receive  it?  Perhaps  a  hawk,  circling  in 
the  sun,  would  catch  it  in  his  beak  and  bear  it  to  the 
horizon.” 

Catherine’s  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  spring. 

“Look  at  the  moon,  there,  so  close.  I  feel  that  I 
could  reach  my  hand  into  the  water  and  catch  it.” 

She  had  thrust  her  hand  into  the  pool.  She 
moved  her  upturned  palm  under  the  image  of  the 
moon  and  brought  it  up  through  the  surface,  the 
silver-white  breaking  and  dancing  through  her  fing¬ 
ers,  glistening  in  her  palm.  In  the  great  field,  dimly 
lit  to  the  vague  horizon  where  silver  trees  touched 
the  frosty  sky,  1  felt  alone. 
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December  Song 

Child  of  salt-eyed  summer, 

I  love  you,  but  I  am  of  a  winter’s  fire 
Alien  to  your  greenness. 

1  know  of  cutting  crystal  in  a  shattered  winter, 
But  I  am  foreign  to  the  lilac  summer-snow. 

If  wish  could  make  want  wither, 

Then  I  would  rise  aglow  with  Phoenix  fire  fulfilled. 
Pale  child. 

There  is  no  serpent  in  a  summer  Eden: 

The  fool  you  tempt  is  a  winter  Adam, 

The  apple  you  offer  a  frost-bitten  fruit. 

I  wish  that  time  early  could  tempt  me 
Into  your  summer  Eden, 

But  autumn  is  our  common  garden. 

Sanford  Peele 
Atlantic  Christian  College 


Moll  Flanders  Looks  Back 

“It  was  no  little  pleasure  that  I  saw  the  town.” 

It  bore  me  up  in  innocence. 

I  trampled  it  through  in  guilt 
And  carried  it  caked  on  my  heels 
Into  new  deceits. 

The  old  friends?  Dead! 

My  first  lover?  Dead! 

My  sons?  “Grown  .  .  .  but  transplanted” 

Out  of  my  soil  now  caked  on  my  heels 
Which  I  hesitate  to  wash  away 
For  fear  of  losing  all  of  myself 
However  guilty. 

Allen  J.  Koppenhaver 
Duke  Graduate  School 
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To  Celebrate  Enchantment 

The  grim  philologists  conspired 
To  celebrate  enchantment. 

Old  Yeats  the  Irishman  desired 
The  druid’s  weird  excitement 
And  taught  our  wiser  heads 
What  they  our  younger- — - 
To  credit  dreams  in  bed; 

To  satisfy  our  hunger 
For  delicate  golden  toys. 

And  blooming  gardens  of  gold, 

For  stately  girls  and  shining  boys, 

And  mythical  cities  so  old 

That  only  the  fiercest  will 

Whipping  a  vagabond  heart 

Could  call  us  back,  until 

We  had  crammed  ourselves  with  art. 

But  from  those  solid  men  who  fired 
The  world  with  wild  contentment, 

How  should  we,  uninspired, 

Learn  wisest  riddles  of  love,  resentment. 

Or  the  still  more  subtle  mystery 
Of  creativity’s  wizard  power, 

Unless  what  this  girl  has  done  to  me 
Turn  me  poet,  in  one  blind  hour. 

Larry  Richman 
Duke  Graduate  School 
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V  New  Monthh  Contest  Sponsored  and  Judged  by  the  Archive  Staff  on  Behalf  of  our  Back  Cover  Advertiser 

Put  a  little  sunshine  in  your  life.  Put  some  cash  in  your  pocket.  Enter  the  monthly  Archive 
"Limerick  Laughter”  contest.  It’s  easy,  ft’s  fun!  You  have  three  chances  to  win  every  month 
you  enter.  Here’s  how  the  contest  works: 

Each  issue,  the  Archive  trill  award  $5  for  the  best  limerick  submitted  with  an  empty  L&rM 
cigarette  pack.  Another  $5  will  be  paid  for  the  best  limerick  submitted  with  an  empty  Chest¬ 
erfield  pack,  and  a  third  $5  for  the  best  limerick  submitted  with  an  empty  Oasis  pack.  Ten 
(10)  honorary  mention  limerick  winners  each  month  will  receive  Happy  Talk  game,  the 
new  hilarious  word  game. 

Write  your  limerick  on  any  subject  you  choose.  Enter  as  often  as  you  wish,  but  be  sure  to 
accompany  each  limerick  with  an  empty  pack  of  L&M,  Chesterfield  or  Oasis  cigarettes. 

This  contest  is  open  to  all  Duke  students  and  faculty  members.  Entries  must  be  mailed  or 
delivered  to  Box  4665,  Duke  Station,  and  limericks  for  the  March  contest  must  be  received 
by  April  9,  1959.  Names  of  the  winners  will  be  published  in  the  next  edition  of  the  Archive. 

So  enter  now  and  keep  entering  each  issue.  The  samples  below  show  you  how  easy  it  is 
to  write  a  winning  limerick. 


At  Duke  the  corning  of  spring 

Is  not  marked  by  the  bird  on  the  wing 
But  by  each  Lochinvar 
Setting  forth  in  his  car 
Intent  on  a  Myrtle  Beach  fling. 

O  pity  the  plight  of  Farouk 

Once  a  king  now  not  even  a  duke 
But  he  still  gets  a  pleasure 
In  true  kingly  measure 
With  a  Chesterfield  in  his  Chibouk. 


An  astronomy  student  named  Lars 
Discovered  while  studying  Mars 
With  an  L&M  smoke 
He  could  always  evoke 
A  great  deal  more  taste  and  it’s  low  in  tars. 

A  maiden  who’ d.  never  been  kissed 
Kept  wondering  what  she  had  missed 
’Til  she  smoked  on  Oasis 
And,  just  on  that  basis 
She  settled,  for  its  Menthol  Mist. 


LIGGETT  l  MYERS  TOBACCO  CO 


L&M  is  Low  in  tar  CHESTERFIELD  KING 

with  More  taste  to  it.  Nothing  Satisfies  Like  the 

Don’t  settle  for  one  without  the  Big  Clean  Taste  of  Top  Tobacco 
other. 


MENTHOL-MILD  OASIS 

Delightfully  Different 
— a  Refreshing  Change 
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Laura 

by  ANNE  TYLER 

Class  of  1962 


TT  WAS  almost  winter  in  the  Community.  There 
-•-was  a  scanty  layer  of  snow  on  the  mountain- 
tops.  and  my  mother  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
getting  up  early  to  bake  the  cinnamon  buns  she 
had  made  the  night  before.  We  usually  came  down¬ 
stairs  about  7:30,  my  brother  and  I,  and  drank  hot 
chocolate  on  the  hearth.  That  was  where  we  were 
this  morning — the  Saturday  before  Christmas — when 
Arle  Brooks  walked  in  to  warm  his  hands  before 
the  fire.  He  looked  especially  cadaverous  before 
breakfast.  His  black  skullcap  almost  obscured  his 
pale  eyes,  and  a  long  black  cloak  was  huddled  tightly 
around  his  thin  apologetic  body.  For  a  while  we 
sat  looking  at  him  solemnly  over  the  rims  of  our 
cocoa  cups,  and  then  my  mother  came  in  and  spoke 
to  him.  He  did  not  answer  her.  He  removed  his 
hands  from  above  the  fire  and  clutched  his  cloak 
more  snugly  around  him;  and  then  he  told  us,  in 
a  voice  strangely  without  substance  or  expression, 
that  Laura  was  dead. 

I  began  to  laugh  when  I  heard.  My  sotd  stood 
back  in  utter  amazement  and  horror  when  the  first 
sounds  of  laughter  echoed  through  the  room,  but 
I  could  not  stop  and  finally  my  mother  ushered 
Arle  out  hurriedly,  leaving  me  on  the  hearth  laugh¬ 
ing  while  my  brother  licked  the  hollow  of  his  cocoa 
cup  and  looked  at  me  solemnly.  I  felt  very  embar¬ 
rassed.  After  a  while  I  went  upstairs,  passing  my 
mother  and  Arle  in  the  kitchen.  I  was  going  to 
tell  my  father  about  Laura.  But  as  I  opened  the 
door  of  his  den  I  began  to  feel  a  smile  tickling  the 
corners  of  my  mouth  again  and  I  shut  the  door 
quickly  and  went  downstairs.  I  could  not  think 
what  was  the  matter  with  me. 

On  the  second  flight  of  stairs  I  met  my  mother, 
coming  up  to  tell  my  father.  There  was  no  expres¬ 
sion  in  her  face  and  she  did  not  seem  angry  with 
me.  Her  hands,  with  the  third  left  finger  swollen 
slighth  above  the  wedding  ring,  were  twisting  them¬ 
selves  dry  on  a  terrycloth  apron  with  a  hole  in  it. 
I  passed  her  very  swiftly  and  I  did  not  mention 
Laura. 

But  the  thought  of  death  was  in  the  air  and  when 
I  thought  the  word  “Laura”  the  smile  would  begin 
again  and  I  was  terribly  unhappy.  I  kept  trying  to 
think  what  it  was  that  made  me  act  so  peculiar. 


Hysterics,  perhaps.  But  hysterics  followed  shock,  and 
Laura’s  death  was  no  shock.  She  was  the  sort  of 
person  who  in  old  age  becomes  devoutly  religious, 
and  in  the  last  year  she  had  made  such  dramatic 
preparations  for  her  departure  that  it  would  have 
been  embarrassing  had  she  lasted  the  winter.  She 
talked  of  cremation,  and  wills,  and  she  had  only 
the  week  before  promised  all  her  Wedgewood  tea¬ 
cups  and  her  potted  geraniums  to  my  mother.  There 
was  no  surprise  in  her  dying. 

The  surprise  was  in  myself — that  I  should  be 
feeling  this  way.  It  was  only  a  sort  of  letdown 
feeling,  as  if  I  did  not  really  care  as  much  as  I  had 
always  thought  people  should  care.  I  had  known 
Laura  quite  well.  My  brother  and  I  carried  cookies 
to  her  at  least  once  a  week,  at  our  mother’s  orders. 
We  sat  with  her  for  exactly  the  required  hour,  sur¬ 
reptitiously  glancing  at  the  round  enamel  alarm  clock 
on  her  mantel  so  that  we  could  leave  as  soon  as  the 
hour  was  through.  Laura’s  house  was  suffocating. 
It  was  grey  outside  and  brown  inside,  with  smells 
of  spice  and  tea  and  dusty  rugs  mingled  in  the  par¬ 
lor.  On  the  brown  carved  knicknacks  were  scores 
of  glazed  china  souvenirs,  and  there  was  a  large 
marble-topped  coffee  table  in  the  center  of  the  room 
with  a  sky  blue  Bible  on  it.  It  was  that  Bible  that 
made  her  such  a  renowned  character.  The  others 
read  the  Bible  as  a  good  piece  of  literature,  or  not 
at  all;  Laura  read  the  Bible  as  if  it  were  some  ter¬ 
ribly  personal  letter  which  she  felt  compelled  to  read 
to  anyone  who  would  listen.  She  read  it  tonelessly, 
loudly,  and  endlessly.  She  read  it  to  us,  to  the  canaries 
in  the  kitchen,  and  to  the  godless  hermit  who  lived 
behind  her  on  the  hill.  No  one  escaped.  Not  even 
Arle,  who  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  turned  atheist 
and  who  literally  wrung  his  gaunt  hands  at  every 
mention  of  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb.  Oh,  Laura  was 
poison  in  the  Community.  She  was  a  symbol  of 
everything  the  Community  had  tried  to  throw  away. 
Someone  once  suggested  crucifying  her  but  my  mother 
told  me  they  were  only  teasing. 

Now,  hugging  my  knees  in  front  of  the  fireplace 
and  rocking  back  and  forth,  I  began  to  wonder  about 
Laura.  I  tried  to  think  what  it  was  she  had  read  to 
us  during  those  duty-calls,  because  I  had  the  feeling 
that  perhaps  I  should  try  to  keep  something  about 
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her  alive.  But  nothing  she  had  said  seemed  very 
wise.  She  always  looked  so  odd,  that  pudgy  grey 
woman  devoutly  worshipping  what  Arle  had  called 
no  better  than  fairy  tales,  designed  to  dress  up  a 
truth.  She  hadn’t  outgrown  those  tales,  Arle  said: 
it  was  a  sign  of  a  rather  questionable  intelligence 
quotient.  I  wondered  about  that. 

I  thought  of  the  two  different  people  that  Laura 
might  be — the  one  grave  and  dedicated  to  a  solemn 
and  mysterious  Cause  (for  Laura  was  dead  and  dead 
people  should  have  solemn  and  mysterious  Causes) 
and  the  other  the  little  round  woman  who  had  clung 
all  her  life  to  a  bedtime  tale  in  a  sky  blue  Bible. 
The  latter  seemed  depressingly  realistic.  I  searched 
my  mind  for  something  she  had  said  that  would  be 
of  great  weight — something  profound,  because  in  all 
my  life  I  had  never  known  anyone  who  died  besides 
a  turtle  and  I  thought  there  must  be  something 
earthshaking  to  remain  of  dead  people.  But  there 
wasn’t.  1  thought  about  God  for  a  long  time  but  I 
could  not  imagine  a  hand  that  could  with  the  thumb 
and  third  finger  touch  both  the  North  and  South 
Pole  at  once,  it  seemed  highly  unreasonable  and 
totally  without  purpose,  but  that  was  what  Laura 
said.  I  wondered  if  there  were  not  something  in 
Christ  that  I  had  missed  a  long  time  ago,  and  that 
was  my  trouble.  I  wondered  how  I  could  show  Laura 
somehow  that  1  hadn’t  really  minded  the  sky  blue 
Bible  or  the  dusty  rug  and  I  hadn’t  meant  to  laugh 
at  her  with  my  brother.  But  instead  of  showing  her 
1  was  sitting  here  smiling  every  time  I  tried  to  tell 
people  she  was  dead.  I  felt  very  depressed  about 
the  whole  situation. 

My  father  came  downstairs  when  the  fire  in  the 
fireplace  was  just  beginning  to  get  low.  He  looked 
serious  but  not  terribly  sad.  He  poked  up  the  fire 
and  then  he  put  on  his  green  thick  jacket  with  the 
carved  wooden  buttons  and  went  to  the  River  for 
the  mail.  I  wondered  if  you  were  supposed  to  act 
that  way  when  people  died — calm  and  ordinary, 
thinking  about  things  like  fires  and  letters  and 
breakfast  cereals  and  everything  else  matter-of-fact. 
It  seemed  peculiar.  People  couldn’t  just  keep  going 
on  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But  apparently 
they  did. 

My  parents  talked  about  Laura  at  lunch,  and  it 
was  decided  that  1  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  the 
funeral  because  1  was  eleven  and  therefore,  as  1  kept 
reminding  them,  an  Adolescent.  Ty,  my  brother,  was 
not  allowed  to  go  because  he  was  a  year  younger  and 
therefore  Not  an  Adolescent.  I  forgot  about  death 
and  smiled  triumphantly  at  Ty  with  my  mouth  full. 
1  had  never  been  to  a  funeral  before. 


Laura  was  buried  two  days  later  on  a  hilltop 
beside  Jeremy  MacDonald  who  had  owned  the  valley 
a  hundred  years  ago  and  now  lay  buried  on  his 
stomach  with  two  slaves  at  either  end  of  him,  killed 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  Laura  used  to  call  Mac¬ 
Donald  a  heathen,  but  Arle  said  she’d  better  get 
used  to  heathenry  then  because  someday  she  was 
going  to  be  MacDonald’s  next  door  neighbor.  It 
had  seemed  very  funny  at  the  time. 

It  was  Arle  who  officiated,  because  of  his  having 
once  been  a  minister.  He  looked  very  impressive 
in  his  skullcap  and  cloak  and  his  hands  shook  a 
little  which  seemed  befitting  somehow.  But  the  words 
he  said  over  weren’t  very  interesting.  Nobody  listened. 
I  was  the  only  child  there  and  when  anyone  looked 
at  me  I  would  look  straight  at  the  long  coffin  very 
severely  but  always  that  smile  began  again.  I  was 
terrified  that  1  might  laugh  aloud.  I  kept  trying  to 
think  about  Laura,  about  how  patient  she  had  been 
with  her  sky  blue  Bible  in  her  lap  and  how  big  God’s 
hands  were.  But  God  didn’t  seem  to  enter  into  it 
at  all.  Instead  the  same  thought  circled  in  my  mind 
over  and  over — something  my  mother  had  said  once 
about  how  women  who  have  been  very  athletic  have 
such  hard  stomach  muscles  that  they  kill  their  unborn 
babies.  It  was  a  totally  irrelevant  thought.  But  I 
suddenly  thought,  almost  with  a  sort  of  terror,  that 
this  was  what  I  had  done  to  everything  that  Laura 
had  left  behind.  I  was  the  same  as  the  people  who 
went  to  get  their  mail  or  merely  wiped  their  hands 
on  their  aprons;  I  was  going  to  keep  her  ideas  alive 
but  when  I  thought  about  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb 
and  the  sky  blue  Bible  I  knew  it  wasn’t  any  use. 
My  stomach  muscles  were  too  hard  and  I  had  killed 
what  remained  of  Laura. 

I  smiled,  and  then  caught  myself  and  stopped. 
But  it  no  longer  frightened  me  that  I  had  so  little 
control  of  my  smiles.  It  was  as  if  I  suddenly  realized 
that  the  smiles  were  the  only  way  I  had  of  expressing 
this  thing  that  was  bursting  out  of  me — this  sudden 
new  feeling  of  growing  up  and  having  things  happen 
to  change  my  life.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
smile,  and  that  was  far  more  tragic  than  crying.  I 
stood  there  feeling  newly  relaxed  and  relieved  while 
Arle  finished  whatever  it  was  he  was  saying.  I  stared 
steadily  at  his  face  until  everything  was  over  and  my 
mother  took  my  hand.  She  felt  my  fingers  to  see  if 
they  were  cold  and  then  she  said  she  thought  it  would 
be  a  stood  idea  if  we  went  home  and  had  a  nice  hot 
lunch  before  we  started  decorating  the  Christmas 
tree.  It  would  do  me  good,  she  said,  to  get  something 
hot  in  my  stomach. 
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The  Hawk 

Sky  astounding  with  lire  and  distance 

Far  over  grey  eternity  of  sea — 

And  there  beneath  my  loneliness 

Fools  of  towering  day,  the  people 

Along  the  crowded  beach,  clustered 

Faceless  figures  drawn  by  Bruegel. 

I  only  saw  in  metal-bright  far 

Cloud  like  a  black  growing  mountain. 

Because  they  leap  with  the  turning  wave, 

And  light  wanes  so  rapidly  each  clay, 

Let  the  seabird  speak  for  me,  sailing 

Outward  with  his  shadow  lightly 

Upon  the  waves,  crying  ‘wave’s  grey, 

Sea’s  cold,  cruel  keen  of  sea  storm;’ 

Instinctive  beauty,  like  sunlight. 

Dying  innocent  of  pity. 

I  and  gull  know  each  day  is  life,  and 

Night  and  darkness  are  death  and  forgetting, 
That  we  are  but  shadow  children 

Awaiting  the  changing  of  the  sky. 

In  a  woodland  clearing,  marked 

By  one  white  tree,  under  noon  sun, 

Dream-laden  light,  like  sounded  gong — 

(For  miles  over  monotonous  wood 

Drone  of  dry-leaf  voices  murmuring, 

Echoing  always  sun-still  silence.) 

An  old  man  stands  like  metal,  seeing 

Mark  of  hawk  on  circling  sky-rim. 

World  dissolves  at  the  edge  into  haze. 

The  sky  is  a  bubble  hovering  shining 

And  iridescent  over  a  flat  world. 

Momentary  bright  film,  like  a  cornea; 

The  old  man  thinks  these  things: 

“He  appeared  from  unknowable  distance; 

He  seems  always  to  have  been 

Circling  in  the  suxr. 

We  below  his  flight  seem, 

To  those  gem-hard  eyes. 

Figures  of  some  sun-dulled  tapestry. 

And  all  our  cries  but  colored  thread 

Of  that  rich  pattern. 

Brazen  image  in  a  sun-blaze  sky 

Above  sands  that  bear  dead  trees, 

The  hawk  glints  death  and  life; 

How  should  one  speak  of  such  eternal  wings?” 

James  Applewhite 
Class  of  1958 

James  Applewhite 
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by  BARBARA  BARKSDALE 

Class  of  1958 


T  WAS  late.  I  should  never  have  even  gone  into 
the  antique  shop  except  that  a  hand-drawn  map 
in  the  window  matched  the  half  of  one  I  had 
owned  for  years,  and  the  chance  of  fitting  the  two 
together  was  worth  a  minute’s  delay.  I  was  impatient. 
The  shopkeeper,  a  gentle  woman,  refused  to  hurry 
her  full-figured  customer  into  deciding  which  of  the 
ornate  china  vases  she  would  buy.  Either  would  have 
suited  her.  I  fingered  a  rosy  little  clock,  glancing  at 
the  dubious  matron  in  open  irritation.  Then,  look¬ 
ing  back  down  at  the  counter,  I  picked  up  a  dark 
carved  hour  glass  and,  flipping  it  over,  I  watched 
the  sand  spill  steadily  through  its  narrow  neck.  I 
held  it  in  both  hands,  staring  at  the  white  sand,  sud¬ 
denly  feeling  a  vague  sensation  and  being  certain  of 
having  had  the  same  sensation  before,  but  long  ago. 
Yet,  it  was  not  the  same,  not  quite  the  same.  I  had 
once  cupped  my  own  two  hands  together  like  this 
and  let  dry  white  sand  slip  through.  In  a  tiny  stream 
— steady,  but  as  tiny  as  I  could  without  stopping  it. 
Then,  there  had  been  no  glass,  only  the  sand  in  my 
own  hands.  And  they  were  smaller  then,  the  hands 
of  a  child.  It  had  probably  happened  hundreds  of 
times  during  the  summers,  one  after  another,  when 
we  went  to  the  island. 

Mother  always  drove  us  down  herself.  But  I  re¬ 
member  her  composing  a  sober  face  to  listen  to 
father’s  annual  vexation  over  what  people  would 
think  of  two  women,  alone,  driving  with  three  chil¬ 
dren  in  an  automobile  all  the  way  to  the  coast,  even 
though  he  knew  that  when  he  finished  she  would 
stoutly  say,  “Oh,  pooh,  Father,”  and  plunge  on  to 
some  new  subject  with  gay  banter.  Aunt  Kate’s  be¬ 
ing  alone  was  some  consolation,  though.  She  was 
ten  years  older  than  mother,  “my  sensible  sister, 
Katherine,”  Mother  always  called  her,  shaking  her 
head  and  laughing.  “Your  spinster  sister,  Katherine,” 
Father  countered  with  a  scowl.  On  the  way  down, 
the  twins  would  tickle  each  other  in  the  back  seat 
until  they  both  got  mad  and  Mother  would  admonish 
over  her  shoulder  that  Gardener  should  be  a  little 
gentleman  and  not  pester  his  sister  so,  although  Cissie 
always  had  him  weak  from  her  pokes  in  the  ribs  be¬ 
fore  Card  could  even  collect  his  defense.  After  a  few 
more  miles  they  began  to  fret  again.  They  couldn’t  re¬ 
member  what  the  island  was  like,  even  how  our 


house  looked.  Since  I  was  three  years  older,  and 
could  see  every  part  of  it  when  I  closed  my  eyes,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  remind  them  of  tlte  things  that  filled  the  long 
summer  days.  Flow  they  had  waded  and  played  near 
the  water  all  day.  Whenever  we  went  out,  I  usually 
played  with  them  for  a  while,  but  Cissie  and  Card 
always  ended  by  flinging  handfuls  of  wet  sand  at  each 
other,  and  I  would  run  back  to  sit  against  the  dunes 
where  the  sand  was  dry.  Scooping  some  of  it  into 
my  hands,  I  made  the  opening  smaller  and  smaller, 
then  held  my  hands  up  into  the  wind  and  watched 
it  blow  the  stream  apart  and  away.  The  wind  is  one 
of  the  things  I  remember  first  about  summers  on  the 
island.  It  blew  so  much  of  the  time  that  I  remember 
feeling  uneasy  whenever  it  died  down  for  a  while, 
being  almost  afraid  to  breathe  hard  until  it  was  up 
again.  After  the  wind,  I  remember  the  sound  that 
was  always  there,  no  matter  where  on  the  island  you 
went.  Coming  from  the  mainland,  through  the  water¬ 
way  on  the  ferry,  you  hardly  heard  the  sound.  You 
could  see  the  water  in  the  marshes,  lying  so  far  out 
on  one  side  that  it  finally  blurred  together  with  the 
sky.  But  the  water  in  the  marshes  came  in  and  went 
out  again  quietly.  All  the  way  to  the  island  and  all 
along  down  the  inland  side,  the  water  met  the  shore 
with  a  gentle  slap,  slap.  But,  as  we  rounded  the  end 
and  started  up  the  winding  road  that  followed  the 
line  of  the  long  beach,  I  could  hear  the  sound  clearly. 
The  waves  breaking,  then  washing  far  in  before  they 
were  pulled  back  out  again.  And  it  was  this  sound  — 
long  and  low — never  ending  because  another  wave 
came  to  begin  it  again  before  it  could  die — that  I 
can  hear  this  minute.  We  drove  almost  halfway  along 
the  island  before  we  turned  off  the  black  road  into 
the  drive  that  led  to  our  own  house.  It  dipped  low, 
then  cut  up  and  over  a  rise  that  was  sandy  and 
covered  with  the  tall  dry  marsh  grass.  As  we  drove 
towards  the  rise,  I  always  leaned  out  the  window 
to  hear  the  grass  whispering  in  the  wind  just  for  a 
moment  because  I  knew  that  once  over  the  rise  and 
onto  the  broader  bank  where  our  house  was,  all  that 
1  heard  would  be  filled  with  the  sound  that  came  from 
the  beach.  And  every  year,  as  we  topped  the  rise 
and  caught  sight  of  our  house,  backed  against  a  dune 
that  sloped  far  down  to  the  water,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  sound  was  heavier  and  longer  than  before. 
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\i  night  sometimes,  when  we  had  just  come,  I  lay 
waiting  for  sleep  where  it  was  so  dark,  waiting  for 
tlu  sound  to  slop  and  t Ire  stillness  to  come  and  bring 
me  shop.  Vnd,  in  mv  child’s  mind,  1  believed  I  could 
shut  it  out.  From  the  rushing  in  and  running  out 
again.  1  tried  to  hide  in  the  softness  of  my  pillow,  but 
far  within,  in  the  dimness  that  stretched  inside  me, 
1  heard  the  same  sound — the  rushing  in  and  run¬ 
ning  out  again.  And  even  in  my  child’s  mind,  I 
remember  thinking  it  wotdd  always  be  so,  that  I  could 
never  shut  out  the  sound  of  the  sea. 

In  the  mornings,  when  the  sand  teas  smooth  and 
the  water  dazzled  calmly  far  out  in  the  sun,  we  looked 
for  shells  and  tried  to  catch  the  tiny  animals  darting 
in  the  clear  pools  before  they  burrowed  into  the  sand 
leaving  a  bubbly  hole  behind  them.  Then,  when  the 
water  began  to  come  in,  we  jumped  high  over  each 
wave  as  it  broke — faster  and  higher,  laughing  when 
we  missed  until  the  waves  were  too  high,  and  we  ran 
to  roll  ovet-  and  over  in  the  hot  dry  sand,  then  lay 
still  with  the  sun  on  us  until  the  feeling  ran  out  of 
us  and  we  could  have  been  a  part  of  the  sand  on 
which  we  lay — all  under  the  scorching  white  ball 
that  held  its  place  high  above  us  while  we  slept. 
Then,  up  the  dune  racing  through  the  high  waving 
grass  to  the  house  to  eat.  Maybe  watermelon  for 
dessert  and  we  would  run  to  the  upstairs  porch  and 
lean  out  over  the  railing  to  see  who  could  spit  the 
seeds  farther.  By  then  the  wind  would  be  up  and 
we  would  go  back  to  the  water  and  try  to  find  the 
swells  just  before  they  broke,  churning  up  the  sand 
and  little  stones.  The  sky  might  fill  with  black, 
boiling  clouds  and  the  water  break  harder.  Looking 
out,  we  would  catch  sight  of  a  lightning  flash  as  it  shot 
from  one  swollen  cloud  into  another,  then  we  would 
see  the  storm — far  out  across  the  dark  water  and 
feel  the  wind  bringing  it  to  us.  Watching  until  the 
drops  fell  on  us,  we  turned  in  and  saw  that  the  wind 
had  gotten  to  the  tall  grass  whipping  through  it  so  that 
it  bent  crazily  from  one  direction  to  the  other.  Then 
we  ran  towards  the  house  and  in — slamming  the 
door  behind  us.  But,  even  inside,  the  smell  of  the  sea 
was  there,  and  the  salt  clung  to  our  cheeks  and  in 
our  tangled  hair.  Above  the  sound  of  the  rain,  I 
could  still  hear  the  crashing  of  the  waves  on  the  beach 
where  we  had  been,  and  the  door  fought  within  its 
hinges  to  be  opened  to  the  sea  again. 

How  many  summers  passed  that  way,  I  have  long 
ago  lost  count,  but  I  can  still  remember  the  summer 
he  was  there  and  the  day  he  came  to  our  door  out 
of  the  storm.  It  had  begun  to  storm  every  afternoon, 
and  this  meant  that  before  long  all  the  houses  dotting 
the  sandy  white  ribbon  that  outlined  the  edge  of  the 


island  would  be  left  alone  to  the  battering  winds  of 
September.  After  one  more  day,  we,  too,  would  cover 
the  furniture,  and  our  house  would  be  closed  up 
and  drab  like  the  merry-go-round  in  the  mainland 
carnival  when  it  rolled  out  of  town.  Cissie  and  Gard 
scrapped  noisily  in  the  kitchen  making  lemonade  and, 
in  the  living  room  where  I  sat  with  Mother  and  Aunt 
Kate,  the  sound  of  their  high  voices  could  be  heard 
above  the  wind,  blustering  in  and  around  the  corners 
of  the  house.  Mother  had  moved  over  by  a  window 
where  she  always  sat  when  it  stormed,  and  her  face 
had  the  look  of  wonder  that  made  Aunt  Kate  always 
declare  that  she  sometimes  looked  younger  than  Cis¬ 
sie.  I  sat  in  Cissie’s  wicker  rocker  near  Aunt  Kate’s 
bigger  one  and  watched  her  embroider.  I  never  tired 
of  watching  her  hands.  They  were  deft,  but,  more 
than  being  simply  clever,  whenever  they  moved,  they 
looked  completely  under  her  control.  I  looked  away 
from  her  slender  fingers  down  at  my  own.  They 
were  short,  but  if  I  tried  and  trained  them,  someday, 
they  might  be  like  hers.  And  in  my  lap,  deep  in  the 
folds  of  my  skirt,  I  began  to  work  them  touching 
the  ends  together  like  Cissie  and  Gard  when  they 
sang  about  the  spider  going  up  the  garden  wall.  I 
heard  the  knocking  first,  coming  into  the  room  from 
out  of  the  driving  rain.  Then  Mother  heard  it  too. 
Turning  her  head  towards  the  door,  she  laughed 
that  it  was  “hardly  the  weather  for  guests.”  But, 
Aunt  Kate,  without  looking  up,  assured  her  that  it 
was  the  wind,  whipping  under  that  loose  shutter 
they  should  have  replaced  a  month  ago.  But  Mother 
sat  twisted  around  listening,  and  when  the  rapping 
was  too  insistent  to  be  our  shutter,  she  rose  to  answer 
it.  She  had  slipped  back  the  latch  and  was  cracking 
the  door  open  to  see  when  the  wind  pushed  it  past  her 
finger  tips  and  threw  it  banging  back  against  the  wall 
while  a  wave  of  rain  blew  inside.  At  the  sound.  Aunt 
Kate  looked  up,  and  we  all  saw  him  framed  in  the 
doorway  for  a  second  before  he  stepped  in  past  Mother 
to  catch  the  door  and  close  it  again. 

“Sony  to  enter  so  abruptly,  ma’am,  but  you  were 
getting  a  bit  damp.”  He  smiled  so  broadly  at  Mother 
that  she  almost  laughed  back,  “Speak  for  yourself, 
young  man.  What  can  I  do  for  you  besides  hang  you 
up  to  dry?” 

But  Mother  was  wrong.  He  was  not  a  young  man, 
maybe  fifteen  years  older  than  she  was.  Llis  short 
curly  hair  had  been  separated  in  front  by  the  rain 
water  into  bouncy  sprigs.  There  was  a  white  spike 
on  either  side,  but  the  rest  was  a  golden  red  that  I 
have  never  seen  again.  At  one  look,  I  saw  that  he 
had  been  given  the  very  face  to  match  his  hair.  It 
was  broad,  with  just  enough  freckles  scattered  across 
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to  make  it  jaunty  even  when  he  didn’t  smile.  His 
eyes  matched  the  big  cloudy  blue  marble  that  I  kept 
in  my  treasure  box,  instead  of  playing  with  it,  so  that 
it  would  never  chip.  He  was  talking  to  Mother  and 
Aunt  Kate,  standing  in  the  puddle  that  was  spreading 
from  his  feet  into  a  dark  circle  on  the  mat  rug.  And 
even  when  he  moved  to  the  chair  to  sit  down,  the 
spot  stayed  for  a  long  time  before  it  lightened  again. 
Mother  must  have  told  him  my  name  because  he 
nodded  down  at  me  and  when  he  did,  new  little 
trickles  ran  down  his  face  around  his  smile.  Mother 
wondered  where  he  was  staying.  “Not  far  down  the 
shore.”  His  r’s  tripped  and  caught  on  his  tongue 
like  stumbling,  eager  feet.  He  laughed.  It  was  sud¬ 
den  and  short.  Then  he  said  that  it  was  his 
first  summer  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  he  ought 
never  to  have  left  his  work  but  being  the  man  that 
he  was,  he  would  leave  anything  if  there  was  the  blue 
sea  nearby  and  the  blowing  wind  had  a  bit  of  brine 
in  it.  By  then,  even  Gat'd  and  Cissie  had  heard  his 
deep  voice.  They  shyly  eyed  him  as  he  talked  from 
behind  the  kitchen  door  jamb  until  he  abruptly 
nodded  his  head  towards  them  and  laughed,  “Boo.” 
We  heard  them  both  giggling  and  running  back  from 
the  door  before  Mother  led  one  forth  in  either  hand  to 
be  introduced.  “So  there  are  really  four  girls  here 
and  only  one  man.  Fancy  that.”  And  he  shot  a  look 
at  Aunt  Kate.  Until  then,  she  had  listened  to  his 
talk,  her  head  bent  over  the  delicate  cloth  she  was 
embroidering  with  a  rich  blue  thread  that  followed  her 
flashing  silver  needle  in  and  out.  But,  at  this,  she 
looked  up,  a  smile  flickering  across  her  face  until  she 
met  his  eyes.  Then  hers  lowered  again  suddenly. 
Fie  turned  back  to  Mother  and  the  twins  at  her  feet 
and  went  on  talking  in  steamy  cheerfulness.  The 
room  was  close  now,  and  it  seemed  quieter  since  the 
rain  was  moving  inland.  The  room  should  have  been 
gray  and  dim  in  the  quiet,  but  Aunt  Kate  reached 
towards  the  lamp  beside  her  and  turned  it  higher. 
The  circle  of  light  widened  in  the  room.  It  glowed  on 
her  gold  thimble  and  played  in  his  hair  that  grew 
burnished  as  it  dried.  I  listened  to  him  rumbling 
easily,  hearing  my  mother  speak  sometimes  too,  and 
in  her  voice  was  the  laughter  that  made  it  rich  and 
full-toned  whenever  she  spoke.  But  my  eyes  were  on 
Aunt  Kate’s  hands,  softened  in  the  mellow  light  but 
never  ceasing  to  smooth  and  hold  the  cloth  firmly 
as  the  needle  worked  in  and  out  again  and  again. 
A  chair  scraped  and  I  looked  up  to  see  that  he  was 
rising,  pushing  back  the  big  chair  in  which  he  had 
talked  so  long.  He  opened  the  door  to  leave  and 
long  bright  patches  of  sunlight  spilled  across  the 
floor.  The  lamplight  was  only  a  pale,  faint  yellow- 


blur  in  the  room  now.  The  reappearing  sun  had 
drowned  away  its  richness.  He  turned  and  thanked 
Mother  while  Card  and  Cissie  tagged  behind  her  to 
the  sunny  doorway.  I  heard  him  promise  to  teach 
both  of  them  tricks  in  the  sand  tomorrow  if  they 
would  come  out  “bright  and  early.”  This  time  the 
r’s  fairly  somersaulted  out.  “And  you  too,  little 
daisy-child,”  he  craned  his  neck  far  around  the  door 
to  boom  at  me.  “And  a  good  evening,  Miss  Kather¬ 
ine.”  He  softened  his  voice,  but  it  was  so  clear  that 
the  words  seemed  to  hold  together  in  the  empty, 
airy  room  long  after  he  left. 

That  night,  lying  in  bed,  even  in  the  darkness 
all  around  me,  I  fancied  I  could  still  hear  his  voice 
and,  staring  harder  and  harder,  I  tried  to  see  his  face 
again,  but  it  would  never  quite  show  clearly — be¬ 
coming  fainter  and  fainter.  The  washing  of  the 
waves  was  slower  all  the  time,  until  I  finally  fell 
asleep  and  dreamed  of  waking  up  and  turning  into 
a  giant  daisy  that  ran  and  danced  along  the  sand 
at  the  water’s  edge  in  the  bright  sunlight  until  a 
dark  shadow  spread  out  around  me  and  I  looked  up 
to  see  huge  hands  coming  down  upon  me.  Aunt 
Katherine’s  hands — darkening  everything  until  they 
began  to  pick  off  my  petals  one  by  one  and  I  tried 
to  cry  out,  to  tell  her  that  it  was  really  me  but  her 
hands  held  me  fast  so  that  I  couldn’t  move  until 
every  beautiful  petal  lay  withering  in  the  hot  sand. 

I  opened  my  eyes  the  next  morning  when  my  room 
first  filled  with  the  early  light.  The  house  was  still 
and  I  could  feel  the  quietness  just  as  1  did  its  cool¬ 
ness.  I  closed  my  eyes  again  and  let  go  of  the  sensa¬ 
tions  that  merge  sleep  into  waking.  But  a  thought 
bounded  into  my  brain  and  opened  my  eyes  wide. 
Today  was  our  last  day.  I  listened  and  began  to  hear 
my  sound  again.  I  looked  out  and  saw  the  tide  lying 
politely  far  out  from  the  beach  while  curling  little 
breakers  came  discreetly  in  a  ways,  then  retreated. 
And,  on  our  last  day,  he  had  promised  to  show  us 
tricks  in  the  sand.  1  dressed,  was  downstairs  and  out 
looking  down  on  the  beach  before  I  really  woke  up. 
The  day  was  fair  and  would  be  very  hot.  I  could  tell 
from  the  white  look  everything  had  already.  I  walked 
half  down  the  dune,  then  stopped,  feeling  suddenly 
that  I  was  the  only  person  on  the  earth,  that  every 
living  thing  had  gone  while  I  slept  and  now  the  sun 
looked  down  mocking  me,  that  of  all,  1  should  have 
been  the  one  person  who  had  been  left.  But  the 
thought  was  startled  away  before  I  could  hold  fast 
to  it.  I  had  glanced  down  where  the  slope  fanned 
out  to  flatness  and  1  saw  him  standing  looking  out 
at  the  water.  He  stood  very  still,  both  hands  spread 
flat  against  his  hips,  thumbs  tucked  under  his  belt 
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in  back.  1  watched  him  like  that  for  a  long  time, 
\\  idling  1  could  see  his  face,  wondering  how  his  voice 
would  sound  note.  A  solitary  pelican  swooped  down 
after  a  fish  and  back  into  the  skv  again.  His  eyes 
followed  the  precise  and  graceful  bird.  Suddenly  he 
tore  one  hand  from  his  belt  and  ran  it  through  his 
hair.  When  I  saw  him  do  this,  I  turned  and  ran 
through  the  sand  into  the  grass  and  up  to  the  house 
befort  he  caught  sight  of  me.  I  left  myself  back  in, 
feeling  a  rush  of  coolness  against  my  face  in  the  dim 
hall.  Up  in  me  room.  I  sat  before  the  window  on  a 
little  stool  as  I  had  the  afternoon  before  with  my 
hands  folded,  tightly-pressed  between  my  knees.  I 
could  see  him.  Sometimes  he  -walked  a  few  steps 
down  the  beach,  then  stopped  to  look  down  at  his 
bare  feet  or  out  at  the  sandbar  that  looked  like  a 
glaring  mirage  under  the  sun  up  here.  Once  he 
turned  his  face  towards  our  house.  I  knew  that  he 
must  see  me  at  the  window  because  I  felt  his  eyes 
on  me  although  I  never  moved. 

The  twins  awoke,  and  the  stillness  was  sent  rudely 
awav  when  they  saw  that  he  teas  waiting  for  them. 
Clamoring  to  be  fed  and  outside,  they  talked  of 
nothing  else  but  the  promised  tricks  until  they  scam¬ 
pered  out  into  the  sunlight.  I  started  to  clear  away 
the  dishes,  then  set  down  the  tottering  stack  I 
held  with  a  clatter  and  ran  out  the  door  behind 
them.  "You  sleepy-heads  were  very  nearly  too  late 
for  mv  tricks,”  he  called  up  to  them,  “but  since  you’ve 
brought  your  sweet  sister  with  you,  come  ahead.” 
Thev  laughed  and  ran  faster,  but  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  water’s  edge  where  he  stood,  he  was 
walking  on  his  hands  array  from  them,  his  big  feet 
waving  in  the  air  and  his  pants  cuffs  flapping  gaily. 
The  tricks  he  knew  were  wonderful.  We  tried  to  do 
as  he  told  and  follow  him,  but  we  were  laughing  so 
that  we  sat  dorm  in  the  sand  and  watched  him  covort 
alone.  Finally,  he  ran  to  pull  us  up  and  a  look  of 
mock-seriousness  clouded  his  face.  “And,  now,  chil¬ 
dren,  I  am  going  to  teach  you  the  cleverest  trick  of 
all.  With  it,  you  may  go  any  place  in  this  whole 
world,  but  no  one  can  ever  follow  or  find  you  if  you 
know  how  to  walk  away  and  cover  your  tracks.”  At 
this,  he  moved  backwards  one  step  in  the  sand,  then 
lifted  his  foot  and  deftly  wiped  out  the  print  he  had 
just  made.  Another  step  array  from  us,  he  swept 
smooth  the  trace  again.  We  could  never  have  proved 
that  he  had  just  been  beside  us.  “Now,  you  must 
follow  me.  Turn  and  begin.”  We  obediently  turned 
our  backs  to  him  and  started  stepping  away.  I  brushed 
the  sand  lightly  with  my  toes  to  leave  no  marks.  The 
wind  was  blowing  against  my  back,  whipping  my  hair 
against  my  cheek  and  into  my  eyes.  I  tried  to  push 


it  array  and  kept  walking.  The  wind  bringing  his 
voice  towards  us  was  playing  tricks,  and  his  words 
reverberated  all  around.  “Cover  your  tracks,  chil¬ 
dren.  Cover  every  track.”  I  felt  a  prickle  coming 
up  my  back  and  running  to  my  neck.  We  were  far 
down  the  beach  when  he  shouted,  “Now,  halt.”  Look¬ 
ing  up  I  saw  our  house,  small  and  very  drab  against 
the  whiteness  that  separated  it  from  us.  In  front 
of  our  house  the  whiteness  was  long  and  sloping. 
Coming  towards  us,  it  merged  into  undulating  lines, 
waving  one  above  the  other  like  frosting  being  poured 
on  top  of  a  cake.  In  some  places  the  smooth  curves 
broke  into  irregular  mounds,  topped  with  rusty  grass. 
Small  coves  fitted  between  these  and  the  deeper  ones 
were  shadowed.  Only  here  and  there  did  a  piece  of 
driftwood  or  refuse  soil  the  whiteness  that  stretched 
before  me  like  the  splendid  cape  the  princess  wore 
in  a  story  I  loved  to  read  to  the  twins. 

I  heard  him  shout  a  long  and  echoing  “Hello,”  and 
turned  my  smarting  eyes  away  from  the  sand  to  see 
that  he  stood  with  the  water  splashing  about  his 
ankles,  shielding  his  eyes  with  one  hand  while  the 
other  waved  in  broad  sweeps  above  his  head.  My 
eyes  followed  his  out  to  a  bobbing  white  cap.  Some¬ 
one  was  drifting  along.  I  decided  it  must  be  Mother 
because  our  neighbors  had  already  left  and  Aunt  Kate 
would  hardly,  well.  Aunt  Kate  rarely  even  went  out 
to  look  at  the  water,  much  less  go  in  it.  She  had 
caught  a  run  down  the  beach  that  was  sweeping  her 
on  by,  but  when  he  kept  waving,  she  began  to  come 
in.  She  swam  until  she  reached  the  breakers,  then 
caught  one  to  bring  her  in.  She  turned  to  look  for 
another  when  a  great  swell  lifted  and  carried  her  so 
far  in  before  it  broke  that  when  it  ran  out  again,  she 
was  floundering  in  a  few  inches  of  water.  He  went 
towards  her,  made  a  deep  bow  like  a  comical  courtier, 
and  began  to  gallantly  help  her  up.  When  she  threw 
back  her  head  and  jerked  off  the  cap,  I  saw  that  it 
was  not  Mother,  but  Aunt  Kate  who  had  come  in  at 
his  call.  He  was  speaking  with  a  rueful  smile,  tilting 
his  head  towards  her  and  offering  her  his  arm.  She 
slipped  hers  through,  then,  looking  down  at  herself 
dripping  with  watery  sand,  she  began  to  laugh — 
flustered  and  gay.  And,  as  they  walked  away  in  the 
direction  we  had  just  come,  I  began  to  think  it  had 
not  been  my  Aunt  Kate  whom  I  saw  at  all.  I  picked 
up  a  dirty  green  bottle  from  the  sand  and  tossed  it  out 
as  hard  as  I  could,  then  moved  toward  a  shaded  cove 
and  sat  down  in  the  hint  of  coolness  there.  But  the 
day  was  almost  half  spent,  and  the  heat  hovered  all 
around  to  remind  me  of  its  passing. 

We  waited  lunch  on  Aunt  Kate  until  the  twins’ 
clamorous  entreats  became  too  shrill  to  be  ignored. 
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We  began  to  eat.  Their  sounds  subsided.  Mother 
neglected  her  plate,  staring  thoughtfully  through  the 
twins.  Once  she  turned  to  me  about  to  speak,  then 
changed  her  mind  and  lowered  her  eyes  in  silence 
again.  We  were  just  finishing  when  thunder  rumbled 
sharply  overhead.  The  afternoon  storm  was  begin¬ 
ning  early.  It  swept  in  suddenly  from  the  sea  and 
broke  over  the  island  like  an  egg  someone  had  cracked 
too  fast.  Usually  when  a  downpour  came  up  so  sud¬ 
denly  like  this,  it  was  gone  soon.  The  twins  went 
upstairs  to  amuse  themselves  until  it  passed.  Mother 
moved  to  her  place  by  the  window.  Her  usual  awe 
at  the  storm  was  clouded  with  perplexity  that  strained 
into  foreboding  as  the  storm  raged.  There  she  sat 
all  afternoon.  Occasionally  she  turned  to  see  if  I 
still  sat  curled  up  in  Aunt  Kate’s  rocker.  She  said 
scarcely  a  word,  but  once  she  turned  around  suddenly 
and  said,  “Maybe  he’s  returning  our  hospitality,” 
with  a  laugh — thin  and  nervous — that  fell  quickly, 
as  though  she  had  tried  to  draw  back  the  words.  The 
wind  pressed  sheets  of  water  against  the  panes  with 
renewed  gusts.  I  could  not  remember  such  a  long 
squall.  Maybe  a  genie  had  been  in  the  bottle  this 
morning  and  I  had  set  him  free  to  move  above  the 
clouds  blowing  rain  down  upon  us  as  long  as  he 
liked  with  his  bulging  eyes  and  puffy  cheeks  and  ears 
that  were  pointed  and  long.  Wherever  she  was  with 
him,  she  would  be  safe.  He  was  stronger  than  any 
harm.  The  genie  blew  on — laughing  at  the  fun  he 
had  whisked  away  from  us  like  a  rainbow-hued  bubble 
we  had  seen  but  never  reached. 

When  the  afternoon  was  spent,  it  began  to  grow 
still.  I  opened  the  door  and  went  out  to  see  the  sun 
set.  The  sand  was  packed  hard,  breaking  into  lumps 
where  I  walked.  The  sun  dropped  behind  our  house 
and  the  long  shadows  began  to  spread  together  until 
darkness  covered  the  beach  like  the  tide.  Water  and 
sand  had  blended,  and  what  they  had  become  was  all 
black.  The  whiteness  was  gone  and  tomorrow  when 
it  came  again,  we  would  be  gone.  A  breeze  fanned 
my  hair  against  my  face.  There  were  voices  in  the 
breeze — Aunt  Kate’s  mingled  with  his  in  its  gentle¬ 
ness.  I  turned  and  saw  their  figures,  blurred,  but 
darker  than  the  twilight  around  them.  I  would 


watch,  but  my  head  swam  suddenly  and  I  turned 
away,  trying  to  get  back  to  the  house,  out  of  the 
darkness  that  made  me  stumble  in  haste.  I  tried  to 
look  ahead,  but  all  in  front  of  my  eyes  was  the  thing 
I  knew  I  had  just  seen.  He  had  been  kissing  Aunt 
Kate.  I  was  almost  to  the  house  when  I  heard  a  sud¬ 
den  rush  of  footsteps  behind  me  and  I  turned  just 
as  Garcl  caught  me  round  the  waist.  I  struggled  free 
of  his  grasp  and,  just  as  he  ran  away,  reached  down, 
scooped  up  great  handfuls  of  the  wet  sand  and  flung 
them  hard  after  the  horrid  boy. 

The  next  morning,  when  Mother  woke  me  up  to 
help  here,  it  was  dark.  She  would  finish  packing  while 
Aunt  Kate  fixed  breakfast.  Then  we  would  wake  up 
Cissie  and  Gard  long  enough  to  settle  them  in  the 
car  and  start  driving  while  it  was  still  cool.  We 
worked  quietly  in  the  lightening  rooms,  then  ate  in 
silence.  There  was  little  left  to  do.  Mother  sent  me 
upstairs  to  rouse  the  twins  and,  when  1  came  down 
again,  I  could  hear  her  explaining  something  to  Aunt 
Kate  in  the  assumptive  tone  she  loved  to  use. 

“Why,  I  wouldn’t  think  of  leaving  without  saying 
good-bye.  He’ll  be  here  soon  anyway.  We’re  not  in 
that  much  of  a  hurry,  Kate.  I’d  feel  awful  if  we  just 
sped  away  now.” 

Aunt  Kate  started  to  say  something  that  Mother 
interrupted  with  an  exasperated,  “Now,  Kate.”  But 
Aunt  Katherine’s  voice  broke  in  clear  and  firm  this 
time,  “There’ll  be  no  need  to  wait.  I’m  certain  that 
he  won’t  come.” 

I  went  back  up  to  the  twins  and,  in  a  few  moments. 
Mother  followed  to  take  them  downstairs.  Only  some 
small  things  left  to  pack  now  and  then  we  waited  in 
the  car  for  Mother  to  make  her  final  check  inside 
before  she  locked  the  door  and  gave  it  one  last  jerk 
for  assurance.  There  wrere  two  things  1  always  remem¬ 
bered  to  do  as  we  left  the  island.  I  looked  back  once 
to  tell  our  house  good-bye,  if,  perhaps,  I  should  never 
see  it  again.  And  1  leaned  my  head  out  the  car  to 
hear  the  marsh  grass  rustling  in  the  morning  breeze 
that  stirred  in  the  low  place  just  before  the  car  pulled 
up  and  onto  the  black  road  that  wound  towards  the 
mainland. 
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college  requirement.  There  are  lots  of  other  Gordon  ideas  coming  up -so  you 
might  just  pop  by  to  see  what's  new.  Your  local  emporium  may  not  carry  all  these 
bright  ideas- if  not.  we  trust  you’ll  give  him  the  appropriate  prod! 
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I  assume  the  editorial  post  of 
the  Archive  feeling  that  it  is  any¬ 
thing  but  an  easy  chair.  Many  times 
since  1  began  working  with  the  staff 
more  than  a  year  ago,  I  have  watched 
Polly  Akin  and  Iter  assistant  editors 
pushing  their  way  through  piles  of 
work,  and  I  have  thought  how  for¬ 
tunate  I  was  to  be  only  a  contri¬ 
butor.  When  1  was  first  prompted 
to  consider  petitioning  for  my  pres¬ 
ent  position,  1  hesitated  for  a  while. 
At  hrst  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
why  I  should  actively  try  to  ma¬ 
neuver  myself  into  a  position  which 
1  had  been  happy  to  keep  at  a 
distance. 

The  decision  I  made  is  obvious, 
but  I  am  still  not  sure  why  I  made 
it.  It  is  impossible  to  pretend  that 
the  motives  were  entirely  altruistic. 
The  Archive  is  available  to  every 
student  on  campus,  but  only  the 
artist  who  does  the  cover  gets  even 
a  cursory  glance  from  the  majority. 
And  on  this  campus  it  is  not  im¬ 
proper  that  an  editor  should  blush 
if  the  Archive  is  read  by  more  than 
a  thousand  people,  and  I  am  now 
doling  out  intellect  with  the  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  God  and  White  sup- 
premacy.  It  is  from  the  nature  of 
its  limited  audience  that  the  Archive 
derives  its  importance.  It  has  been 
directed  and  will  continue  to  be 
directed  toward  the  relatively  small 
minority  of  people  interested  in 
new  student  writing. 

The  Archive  is  primarily  de¬ 
voted  to  the  literary  arts,  and  this 
implies,  at  least  to  me,  that  its  edi¬ 
torial  policy  should  stress  original 
thought  and  style  rather  than  en¬ 
tertainment  for  the  majority  via  the 
battered  cliches  of  the  pulp  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
student  writing  will  often  fall  short 
of  commercial  standards,  but  that 


is  not  to  classify  it  as  poor  or  in¬ 
significant.  The  writing  received  by 
the  Archive  is  typical  of  material 
received  by  almost  all  student  maga¬ 
zines  in  that  it  is  the  expression  of 
a  group  ot  people  most  of  whom 
would  be  otherwise  incapable  of 
finding  an  outlet  for  their  work, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  this  outlet 
would  be  to  deny  their  importance. 
However,  it  is  not  the  main  purpose 
of  a  student  magazine  to  exist  as 
a  consolation  prize  for  distraught 
young  writers.  It  should  be  thought 
of  as  a  special  organ  devoted  to 
publishing  the  writing  of  a  select 
group  of  people. 

The  stories  and  poems  which 
come  from  this  group  often  have 
a  special  peculiarity  about  them 
which  sets  them  off  from  more  com¬ 
mercial  material  of  the  same  gen¬ 
res.  T  hemes  of  youth,  innocence, 
and  transition  toward  maturity  are 
presented  and  developed  with  a 
familiarity  and  knowingness  which 
older  writers  can  seldom  capture 
despite  their  greater  skill  with  lan¬ 
guage.  Even  those  stories  or  poems 
which  do  not  deal  directly  with  the 
themes  above,  are  unique  in  their 
reflection  of  the  writer’s  attitudes 
at  an  important  period  in  his  life. 
I'lnts  the  Archive  is  quite  literally 
what  its  name  suggests.  It  is  an 
important  receptacle  for  documents 
created  during  very  critical  years. 

These  were  the  thoughts  which 
went  through  my  mind  as  I  ponder¬ 
ed  the  possibility  of  petitioning  for 
editorship.  1  assured  myself  that 
the  Archive  served  a  very  important 
purpose — one  that  involved  me  and 
the  people  on  campus  towards  whom 
I  feel  most  friendly.  I  submitted  a 
successful  petition,  but  as  I  said 
previously,  I  am  still  not  sure  why. 

Wally  Kaufman 
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I  .mi  well  aware  that  POI  HILL  SMITH  eats  in 
D"  Cafeteria  at  live  o’clock  almost  every  night. 
She  i >  c-uheticalh  enjoyable  to  the  eye  alone,  and 
ilu  reader  of  ' The  Mango  rice”  will  discover  as 
1  have,  that  Mi-->  Smith  is  equallx  enjoyable  as  a 
writer.  Her  stor\  is  a  sensitive  narrative  pierced 
In  what  is  most  properh  described  as  a  trickle  of 
consciousness.  It  is  the  very  personal  story  of  a 
\oung  bo\  who  discovers  where  people  come  from 
and  a  great  deal  that  is  more  important. 

W.K. 

THE 

MANGO  TREE 

IT  WAS  the  sort  of  mango-drippy  day  when  his 
mama  would  be  out  on  the  wide,  screened  patio 
of  the  mission  church  giving  lessons  to  the  big  young 
girls  about  how  to  take  care  of  their  babies  when 
they  came  down  from  heaven.  Because  people  prayed 
for  them.  Pray  to  God  and  get  a  baby,  Floranda  said. 

Mama  would  be  wearing  the  still  white  dress 
today,  with  the  ruffle  she  had  sewed  around  the 
collar  to  keep  it  from  looking  just  like  a  hospital- 
nurse’s  uniform.  She  wore  the  white  dress  because 
that  would  show  the  big-middled  young  girls  that 
God  likes  things  white-clean  alw'ays,  so  that  there 
are  no  germs  to  get  on  the  baby.  Before  there  is  a 
baby,  when  the  girls  are  still  mango-bellied,  they 
can  be  as  dirty  as  they  like  in  old  dark  dresses,  be¬ 
cause  God  does  not  mind  dirty  girls,  if  they  are 
Mexican  girls,  as  long  as  the  baby  is  inside  so  the 
dirt  can’t  get  to  him.  Maybe  some  would  get  in¬ 
side,  and  then  what.  But  that  is  not  the  way  God 
does  it.  When  you  pray  for  a  baby — like  ordering  it 
from  San  Antonio — and  it  comes  inside  of  you,  you 
don’t  have  to  worry  about  it  any  because  nothing 
can  happen  to  it  since  there’s  no  door  in  your  stom¬ 
ach  for  anything  to  go  in  or  come  out,  until  the 
day  that  God  decides  it  is  time  for  it  to  come  out. 
And  then  He  makes  a  door  and  it  opens,  and  out 
the  baby  comes,  just  like  that.  But  when  the  baby 
gets  outside  of  you,  you  have  to  start  being  clean. 
So  you  come  to  the  church  clinic  ahead  of  time  to 
learn  how.  And  Mama  wears  the  white  dress  the 
missionary  society  in  San  Antone  sent  her. 


Whenever  it  was  sticky-sunny  like  this  morning 
Mama  would  be  down  at  the  church  helping  Daddy 
with  the  clinic.  Except  on  Sunday  it  was  Sunday 
School  instead  of  the  clinic.  Sometimes  people  would 
come  to  the  clinic  that  were  really  sick  instead  of 
just  mango-middled,  and  then  Mama  would  take 
them  into  the  church  office  to  Daddy,  and  Daddy 
wotdd  take  them  down  to  Jimenez  to  where  there 
was  a  doctor.  Unless  they  got  sick  on  Sunday.  Every¬ 
body  had  to  wait  until  Monday  to  be  sick  at  the 
clinic. 

This  afternoon  they  would  close  the  clinic  and 
Daddy  would  take  Helena  Guartez,  the  gray-spotted 
nude,  and  ride  up  the  mountain  to  do  the  Lord’s 
work  among  the  heathen.  And  Mama  would  come 
home  to  help  Floranda  Aras  fix  supper,  and  mend 
clothes,  and  make  baby  dresses  to  give  to  the  girls 
who  came  to  the  clinic  because  they  had  prayed  and 
God  had  gotten  them  all  out  of  shape  like  a  turpen¬ 
tine  mango.  There  were  other  things  she  would  do 
at  home  too,  like  making  purple  lemonade  with  a 
green  cherry  in  the  bottom  of  every  glass  for  whoever 
was  outside  playing  under  the  tall  pear-mango  in 
the  back  yard.  Or  if  everybody  was  real  good,  she 
might  come  out  and  sit  on  the  grey  slat  bench  that 
Daddy  had  built  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  and 
play  true-and-false  Bible  quiz,  with  grape  jelly  sand¬ 
wiches  for  prizes.  But  if  there  was  a  fight,  everybody 
wotdd  have  to  go  home,  or  else  come  in  the  house 
and  study  the  catechism.  Or  if  you  went  out  in  back 
beyond  the  mango  tree  or  waved  at  the  ladies  that 
lived  back  there  in  the  red  stucco  house  when  they 
waved  at  you  from  their  upstairs  veranda,  you  got 
spanked. 

The  ladies  that  lived  in  the  two-story  red  house 
were  beautiful,  but  they  were  sinners  because  they 
didn’t  come  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  they  didn’t 
get  mango-shaped  and  come  to  the  clinic  to  be  helped 
like  the  girls  that  were  always  big-middled  because 
they  prayed.  The  red  house  was  a  sinner,  too,  because 
they  had  parties  in  it.  But  the  ladies  were  very 
beautiful. 

This  morning  as  soon  as  Mama  walked  down 
the  brown  dirt  street  to  the  church  past  the  home  of 
Sehora  Gomez,  Jesus  Enrique  Gomez  would  come 
back  up  the  street  to  the  mission  house  wiggling  his 
bare  toes  in  the  sand  at  every  step,  and  together  they 
would  slip  oil  from  Floranda,  as  they  had  last  week, 
and  go  down  to  the  river  to  swim  below  the  place 
where  the  women  washed  their  clothes  on  the  rocks. 
Up  from  the  ford.  But  they  would  keep  close  watch 
on  the  sun,  so  as  not  to  get  home  late  for  dinner  at 
noon.  Jesus  Enrique  could  sit  out  at  the  river  all 
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day  if  he  wanted  to,  but  if  you  were  late  for  dinner 
at  the  mission  house,  you  would  catch  it  and  have 
to  tell  where  you  had  been,  and  then  you  would 
get  paddled  with  the  loose  slat  from  the  mango-tree 
bench.  Because  it  was  dangerous  to  go  alone  to  the 
river. 

After  Mama  left  for  the  clinic,  he  sat  and  plunked 
at  the  piano  with  one  finger  until  he  heard  Enrique 
calling  from  the  back  patio.  Come  on,  come  on, 
sleepy  Phillip.  Juan  Ortega  has  come  with  me  to  play. 
We’ve  been  up  since  early  morning  swimming  in  the 
river,  and  then  we  came  back  and  waited  another 
hour  until  your  mother  passed  by.  And  now  we’re 
waiting  for  you. 

Juan  picked  up  Jesus  Enrique’s  call,  and  together 
they  chanted  outside  the  window.  Come  on,  come  on, 
sleepy  Phillip,  until  he  was  all  out  the  door  into  the 
squishy-sodded  shade  of  the  mango  tree.  They  sat 
down  on  the  grey  slat  bench  that  squatted  around 
the  trunk,  swinging  their  legs  to  and  fro  over  the 
side.  Maybe  they  would  want  to  go  swimming  again 
even  if  they  had  just  come  back.  Jesus  Enrique  can 
swim  all  the  way  across  the  river  without  being  towed 
downstream  at  all. 

Jesus  Enrique  is  older  than  1  am,  and  Juan  is 
older  than  he  is.  Juan  wears  dirty  clothes  like  the 
big-middled  girls  at  the  clinic;  he  is  greasy  and  keeps 
hs  eyes  part-way  closed  all  the  time.  Floranda  might 
tell  Mama  he  came  here  to  play  with  us,  and  Mama 
will  be  mad.  Enrique  is  different  when  Juan’s  here 

Enrique  said,  I  know  something  you  don’t  know. 

What? 

Not  going  to  tell  you. 

Okay,  don’t. 

It’s  about  the  ladies  that  live  in  the  red  house. 
Enrique  banged  his  loot  against  the  leg  of  the  bench. 

They’re  pretty.  What  about  them? 

Not  going  to  tell  you. 

Why  not? 

You  wouldn’t  understand. 

I  would  too. 

No  you  wouldn’t. 

How  do  you  know  I  wouldn’t  if  you  won’t  tell 
me? 

What’ll  you  give  if  I  tell  you? 

Nothing.  What  do  you  want? 

They  make  babies  in  there,  upstairs. 

They  don’t. 

Yes  they  do.  Juan’s  father  went  in  and  made  a 
baby.  I'll  show'  you.  Let’s  build  a  tree-house  in  the 
mango  tree.  Enrique  rattled  the  loose  slat  of  the 
bench. 

All  right,  we  can  build  one.  What  does  that  have 


to  do  with  it? 

Look  in  the  window  where  they  make  babies. 

Daddy  said  not  to  climb  any  higher  than  the 
limb  the  swing’s  tied  to. 

Why?  Enrique  said. 

Might  fall  out  and  get  killed. 

He  just  knows  what’s  in  the  window  up  there. 

He  does  not. 

Sleepy  Phillip,  Enrique  said  very  slowly  with  his 
lip  curled  up. 

He  never  has  climbed  the  tree  even,  so  he  couldn’t 
know. 

He  knows,  said  Enrique.  Come  on,  let’s  build  us 
a  tree-house. 

Daddy’ll  get  mad. 

Bet  he’s  been  in  there  and  made  a  baby  with  them. 

He  has  not. 

You  don’t  want  to  see  them  make  a  baby?  You 
don’t  know  where  babies  come  from,  even,  and  1 
know  already.  Enrique  grinned  up  at  the  window. 

So  do  I. 

Where,  then? 

Not  going  to  tell  yon. 

They  do  something  together,  Enrique  laughed. 
Come  on,  Juan,  let’s  go  home.  Sleepy  Phillip’s  afraid 
of  being  spanked. 

I  am  not.  Don’t  I  go  to  the  river? 

Then  let’s  build  a  tree-house. 

No  boards. 

We’ll  go  find  some.  Got  some  at  my  house.  Nails 
too.  And  we  can  use  your  shoe  for  a  hammer. 

When  Juan  and  Enrique  were  gone,  he  stood 
up  on  the  grey  slat  bench  and  counted  June  bugs 
flying  around  the  lowest  branch  of  the  tree.  After 
a  while  one  came  too  close  to  him,  so  he  reached 
out  his  hand  and  caught  it  and  put  it  and  his  hand 
in  his  pants  pocket  while  he  hopped  down  and  went 
to  the  kitchen  door. 

Floranda? 

Yes. 

I  want  a  thread. 

What  for? 

June  bug. 

She  set  down  the  pressing  iron  on  its  wedge- 
shaped  stand,  bent  over  and  picked  up  the  hem  of  her 
skirt.  She  found  a  good  thread  in  the  loose-woven 
cloth  and  pulled  it  out,  leaving  only  a  slight  line 
in  the  material  where  the  strand  had  been.  She 
brought  it  to  the  door  for  him. 

Thank  you,  Floranda. 

He  went  back  out  to  the  mango  bench  and  held 
the  June  bug  cupped  tight  in  the  last  three  fingers 
of  his  left  hand  while  he  used  all  the  other  fingers 
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to  put  a  loop  in  the  cord.  Lad)  bug,  lady  bug,  your 
house  is  on  lire,  he  thought.  He  slipped  the  loop  over 
lads  bug's  back  leg  and  drew  it  tight.  Lady  bug, 
huh  bug.  Il\  awa\  home.  But  not  any  farther  than 
the  end  of  the  string. 

He  let  hh  eyes  follow  the  bug  flying  around  his 
head  in  circles,  flashing  green  and  purple  even  in  the 
shade.  In  the  sun  it  would  flash  all  sorts  of  other 
colors  too.  He  walked  out  from  under  the  shadow 
of  the  tree  over  toward  the  road.  Blue  and  yellow 
and  orange,  round  and  round  in  little  swoops  and 
rlips.  You’re  going  to  pull  your  leg  oft  if  you  don’t 
slow  down  some,  lady  bug. 

One  of  the  beautiful  ladies  was  coming  down  the 
road  in  the  other  direction  from  Jesus  Enrique’s 
house.  Her  hair  shined  like  it  had  cold-cream  on 
it.  The  man  did  have  grease  on  his  hair.  On  his 
face.  too.  Greasy  like  Juan.  Greasy  Juan.  Sleepy 
Phillip.  Jesus  Enrique.  The  man’s  white  suit  was 
not  dirty.  Sweat  on  his  face,  maybe,  instead  of 
grease.  He  was  hot  because  he  had  his  coat  on, 
and  his  cigarillo  made  him  hot  inside  too.  The  man 
rested  his  hand  on  the  back  of  the  lady’s  yellow  skirt 
that  was  tight  so  her  rump  showed  through  it  like 
two  little  neat,  patty  bizcochos  under  a  yellow  nap¬ 
kin.  Just  before  they  went  into  the  red  house,  the 
man  turned  around  and  took  one  more  puff  of  his 
cigarillo,  then  threw  it  out  into  the  brown  sand  of 
the  street.  When  he  turned  back  around  facing  the 
lady,  he  blew  the  smoke  down  the  front  of  her  dress, 
and  that  made  her  laugh  at  him.  He  told  her  some¬ 
thing  and  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  they 
went  inside  the  house,  laughing.  The  smoke  must 
tickle.  The  ladies  in  the  red  house  giggled  at  every¬ 
thing,  and  their  dresses  were  tight  and  pretty. 

Lady  bug,  lady  bug,  won’t  you  sit  clown,  he 
thought.  Orange  and  yellow  and  blue  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  round  and  round,  in  and  out,  slower  and 
slower.  Guess  you’re  getting  tired.  He  slid  his  hand 
up  the  string  until  there  was  not  any  room  for  the 
June  bug  to  fly  in  its  buzzing  orbit.  Then  he  put 
in  his  shirt  pocket  and  buttoned  the  flap. 

He  tied  the  end  of  the  thread  to  his  belt,  and  went 
back  to  the  tree-bench.  Juan  and  Enrique  were  tak¬ 
ing  a  long  time.  Maybe  they  didn’t  have  any  boards 
after  all.  He  would  go  in  the  house  and  get  a  piece 
of  bread  for  lady  bug. 

Lady  bug,  lady  bug,  fly  away  home,  he  thought. 
Lady  bug  wouldn’t  want  a  piece  of  bread.  He  would 
mash  it  out  some  mango  juice.  That  was  what  June 
bugs  liked,  was  mango  juice. 

The  hotter  the  sun  got,  the  more  drippy-sweet 
it  smelled  in  the  yard.  All  the  mangos  down  on  the 


ground  were  rotten,  and  if  you  stepped  on  one  it 
squished  ami  got  all  on  your  shoe,  and  made  you  feel 
sick  and  not  want  to  ever  touch  your  shoe  again. 
Up  in  the  tree  the  smell  was  cleaner  because  you 
were  farther  away  from  the  ground  and  the  rotten 
brown  mangos  and  the  mushy  dead  leaves.  It  wasn’t 
heavy  up  in  the  tree.  There  was  more  breeze  up  there 
and  it  sounded  nice  and  green  and  bright  yellow 
and  pretty,  instead  of  heavy  and  dirty  and  tired  like 
under  the  tree.  The  higher  up  you  got,  the  less  spots 
the  mangos  had.  On  the  limb  the  swing  was  hitched 
to  they  were  big  and  honey-colored  because  the  sun 
could  get  to  them,  and  from  there  you  could  look 
down  and  see  the  road  and  the  tree  bench,  and  you 
felt  high  up  and  very  far  away.  If  you  loojted  up, 
you  could  see  where  the  red  mangos  were  growing 
just  a  few  branches  above  you.  They  shone  in  the 
sun  like  they  were  made  out  of  wax,  and  even  when 
they  fell  on  the  ground,  they  were  firm  and  sweet 
and  not  stringy.  You  didn’t  have  to  pick  your  teeth 
afterwards.  You  cotdd  probably  see  all  over  town 
if  you  climbed  up  there. 

The  June  bug  was  crawling  up  the  wall  of  his 
pocket,  its  six  little  brittle  feet  tickling  his  chest. 
He  stuck  his  finger  in  under  the  flap  and  tried  to 
push  the  bug  back  down,  but  it  held  on  tight  and 
wouldn’t  let  go.  So  he  let  it  stay  where  it  was.  Lady 
bug,  lady  bug,  your  house  is  on  fire,  he  thought. 
Lady  bug  would  like  juice  out  of  a  mango  that  had  I, 
red  cheeks  and  shined  like  it  had  cold-cream  on  it. 

He  thought  of  the  yellow  lady.  The  man  was  hot- 
sweaty  instead  of  greasy. 

He  took  off  his  shoes  and  set  them  on  the  bench 
with  his  socks  stuffed  in  them,  and  started  up  the 
tree.  The  bark  was  yellow-brown  freckled  and  had 
little  beads  of  gummy  sweat  on  it  that  stuck  to  his 
hands  as  he  climbed.  That  made  it  easier  to  hold 
on,  except  that  where  the  sweat  drops  had  been 
there  for  a  long  time,  they  had  gotten  hard  like 
the  little  knobs  of  shiny  onyx  that  the  Mexican  girls 
wore  on  their  ears.  They  jabbed  his  feet  like  black 
thorns  that  had  already  been  stepped  on  once  by 
somebody  esle  so  that  the  sharp  points  were  broken 
off. 

He  reached  the  swing  limb  and  sat  down  on  it 
with  one  arm  clutched  halfway  around  the  big  trunk. 
From  here  you  could  see  a  lot  of  things.  Not  as  clear 
maybe,  but  you  could  see  them  better.  The  colors  of 
things  didn’t  sound  as  loud,  like  the  road  was  not 
hot-brown  anymore.  You  wouldn’t  have  to  keep 
wiggling  your  toes  in  the  sand  so  you  woiddn’t  get 
burnt,  the  way  it  looked  from  up  here.  Sort  of 
browny  peach.  If  you  could  climb  all  the  way  to  the 
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top  so  you  could  look  down  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  from  very  high,  it  would  be  like  sitting  in 
heaven  looking  down,  seeing  everything  washed  clean 
and  happy-colored  in  the  light.  It  would  all  be  toned 
down  like  it  was  its  same  old  color  with  a  coat  of 
yellow  and  white  poured  all  over  it.  If  you  could 
keep  climbing  way  up,  you  cotdd  look  far  off  and 
watch  the  people  in  the  fields  and  on  the  road,  look¬ 
ing  little  like  tiny  angels  walking  the  new  earth 
with  the  golden  streets.  Everything  would  be  angel- 
soft.  The  red  house  behind  the  mango  tree  would 
look  pinkish. 

He  reached  in  and  pulled  the  June  bug  out  of 
his  pocket  and  held  it  in  Irs  hand  for  a  minute  just 
so  it  wouldn’t  think  he  had  forgotten  it.  When  you’re 
locked  up  iu  somebody’s  pocket  all  by  yourself,  it 
would  be  easy  to  get  lonesome.  Lady  bug,  lady  bug, 
your  house  is  on  fire,  he  thought.  Bright  red  fire- 
colored  mangos  in  one-two-three-four-five-six,  six  more 
limbs  up.  They  won’t  spank  me;  they  won’t  know. 
Lady  bugs  don’t  fall  out  of  mango  trees,  and  we’re 
a  lady  bug,  so  they  won’t  know. 

He  stuffed  the  June  bug  back  into  his  pocket, 
then  he  started  up  again.  The  smell  gets  cleaner 
and  cleaner,  like  you  want  to  take  a  big  breath  and 
fly  right  out  of  the  tree.  But  you  look  down  and 
don’t.  Sweeter  than  honey  and  the  honeycomb, 
Daddy  said  that.  No,  it  smells  crinkledy,  like  if 
you  were  closed  up  iu  a  par  of  sweet-smelling  some- 
thing-or-other.  Mango-smelly,  silly. 

As  he  climbed,  he  was  almost  talking  out  loud, 
more  to  himself  than  to  lady  bug.  He  stopped  to 
sit  on  the  fifth  branch  up,  holding  on  to  the  trunk 
again.  This  was  where  you  would  build  a  tree 
house,  if  you  were  going  to.  If  you  thought  they 
might  make  babies  in  there  in  the  window  of  the 
red  house,  and  wanted  to  watch.  It  was  a  good  place 
to  sit  and  mash  out  some  juice  for  lady  bug  from  a 
shiny  red  mango  that  didn’t  have  brown  spots. 

He  went  up  one  more  branch  and  crawled  out 
on  it  until  he  could  reach  the  nearest  mango,  then 
he  came  back  down  to  the  fifth  limb  after  the  swing 
limb,  climbing  with  one  hand  and  carrying  the  fruit 
in  the  other  because  his  pocket  was  too  small  to  hold 
it.  After  he  got  settled  good  on  the  bough,  he  bit 
into  the  mango  without  letting  go  of  the  tree-trunk 
with  his  free  hand.  The  bite  tasted  jasmine.  It  was 
warm  from  being  in  the  sun.  And  tender,  not  tough 
like  the  ones  down  at  the  bottom. 

When  he  had  finished  peeling  some  of  the  mango 
with  his  teeth,  he  bit  oil  one  big  piece  and  threw 
the  rest  away.  He  let  go  of  the  trunk  and  opened  his 
pocket  so  the  June  bug  could  come  out  and  buzz 


around  on  the  thread  tied  to  his  belt.  But  after  he 
had  crushed  the  piece  of  fruit  in  his  hand,  leaving 
a  little  puddle  of  pale  pink  juice  that  trickled  slowly 
down  the  lines  of  his  palm,  the  bug  still  hadn’t 
crawled  out  of  his  pocket  yet.  So  he  pulled  it  out 
with  his  other  hand  and  set  it  beside  the  puddle  to 
have  dinner.  Then,  very  slowly,  he  edged  himself  out 
on  the  limb  until  he  cotdd  see  the  window  without 
the  fourth  branch  being  in  front  of  it. 

It  was  nothing  but  a  bedroom,  with  a  sofa  and  a 
table  and  chairs  like  any  room.  But  no  dresser,  not 
on  that  side  of  the  room,  at  least.  Kind  of  like  a 
living  room  with  a  bed  in  it,  maybe.  And  the  yel¬ 
low  lady  was  sitting  there  on  the  sofa  with  the  same 
man,  rubbing  his  head  like  Mama  rubbed  Daddy’s 
when  he  was  tired.  No  babies.  No  mango-belly  on 
the  yellow  lady. 

Greasy  Juan,  he  thought. 

Lady  bug  was  flying  round  and  round.  It  was 
easier  having  it  tied  to  your  belt  than  to  your  finger. 
Lady  bug,  lady  bug,  fly  away  home,  he  thought.  He 
pulled  in  the  string  with  his  right  hand,  and  set  the 
June  bug  down  beside  the  juice  pool  again.  Eat  your 
dinner.  Your  house  is  on  fire. 

Daddy  doesn’t  kiss  Mama  when  he  has  the  head¬ 
ache.  Not  ever  like  that. 

The  yellow  lady  squirmed  like  the  man  in  the 
white  suit  hurt  her  when  he  kissed  her  so  hard. 
If  Daddy  ever  kissed  me  like  that.  The  man  stopped 
kissing  the  yellow  lady  and  turned  her  around.  When 
he  unzipped  her  dress,  she  just  stepped  out  of  it  with¬ 
out  turning  back  around.  She  went  away  and  left 
him  holding  the  yellow  dress  in  his  hand.  Daddy 
buttons  Mama’s  blue  dress  up  the  back  for  her. 

Lady  bug,  lady  bug,  your  house  is  on  fire.  Eat 
your  dinner,  he  thought.  The  man  took  off  his 
clothes  and  turned  down  the  bed.  We  went  swim¬ 
ming  in  the  river  with  no  clothes.  Daddy  sleeps  in 
blue-striped  pajamas.  The  man  was  going  to  bed 
because  of  the  headache.  Kissing  her  made  it  worse. 

The  yellow  lady  came  back  in  without  any  clothes 
on  either,  except  her  hair  hanging  down.  The  man 
got  up  and  said  something  to  her,  and  she  said  some¬ 
thing  to  him,  and  he  said  something  back.  Then  she 
got  on  the  bed.  And  the  man  got  on  the  bed  too. 
Daddy  hugs  Mama.  The  man  hugged  the  yellow 
lady  tighter  and  tighter. 

When  he  became  aware  of  his  clinched  left  fist, 
he  knew  automatically  not  to  look  at  it,  but  a  wave 
of  sickness  swept  over  him  and  he  felt  for  a  moment 
that  he  would  lose  balance  and  fall  out  of  the  tree. 
More  slowly  than  before,  he  inched  along  the  bough 
until  he  could  grasp  the  tree-trunk  with  his  right 
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arm.  \-  In  thought  about  the  thread  leading  from 
hi'  tight-dosed  hand  to  the  buckle  of  his  belt,  his 
di.  iness  increased,  and  he  leaned  very  close  to  the 
steadying  trunk.  Ladv  bug,  lady  bug.  he  thought, 
and  then  he  vomited  on  himself,  and  he  knew  that 
he  must  hold  onto  the  tree  with  both  arms  to  keep 
from  fainting  and  dropping  out  to  the  ground. 

His  eyes  were  already  closed.  He  would  just  open 
his  left  hand  and  wipe  it  on  the  tree  limb,  and  that 
would  he  all.  But  the  idea  brought  a  whole  new 
wave  of  sickness,  and  he  couldn't  lean  over  to  let  the 
vomit  fall  between  his  legs  because  of  the  dizziness. 
He  heard  himself  crying  in  little  screams  that  were 
half  chokes  and  coughs.  When  he  had  vomited  out 
even  thing  that  there  was  to  vomit,  he  sobbed  with 
his  face  against  the  trunk.  The  stench  of  his  own 
misery  engulfed  him,  to  increase  the  misery.  But  he 
knew  that  there  would  be  no  more  to  come.  The 
worst  was  here  right  now,  and  nothing  could  be  any 
badder  than  this. 

Not  even.  .  .  . 

Doggedly  he  opened  his  eyes  and  stared  at  the 
tree  trunk.  1  must  just  glance  once  and  then  scrape 
it  off  on  the  tree.  He  closed  his  eyes  again  and  waited 
for  courage.  Finally  he  held  out  his  tight  fist,  palm 
downward,  and  opened  it  very  slowly  until  it  was 
stretched  out  flat.  Then  he  wiped  his  hand  against 
the  branch  on  which  he  sat.  There  would  be  nothing 
hanging  from  the  thread.  He  held  his  spread  hand 
up  in  front  of  his  face  and  opened  his  eyes,  and  there 
was  one  June  bug  wing,  glued  to  his  palm  by  some 
drops  of  mango  juice. 

He  looked  around  him.  In  the  distance  behind 
him  he  could  see  Juan  and  Enrique  coming  down 
the  road  with  an  armful  of  boards.  He  looked  up, 
and  above  him  the  green  leaves  shone  in  the  sun, 
waiting  for  another  breeze.  Down  below,  the  shady 
place  under  the  tree  was  cool  and  dark. 

He  balled  up  the  thread  and  put  it  in  his  pants 
pocket.  He  would  climb  down  and  go  in  the  house 
and  wash  himself.  Floranda  would  tell  Enrique  that 
he  didn’t  feel  good,  and  he  would  stay  inside  and 
wait  for  Mama  to  come  home  from  the  clinic  at  the 
mission  church. 

Polhill  Smith 


Autumn  is  a  cobweb  of  memories 
Spun  of  bitter  woodsmoke  and  soft  gold  leaves 
scattered  along  an  uneven  pathway. 

Cindy  Lusby 


SAM  SCOTT  is  one  of  the  cautious  beginning  poets 
who  are  forever  exaggerating  their  own  pecadilloes. 
“Encounter”  has  a  theme  which  is  by  now  well-bat¬ 
tered  and  bruised.  Yet  poems  like  this  will  always 
be  written  although  they  can  only  be  saved  from 
neurotic  banality  by  original  imagery  as  the  reader 
will  find  below.  The  poem  was  originally  part  of  a 
group  entitled  “Mistakes  I  have  made  .  . 

W.K. 


ENCOUNTER 

by  Sam  Scott 

The  dusty  road,  enshrouded 
By  dust-encrustecl  trees, 

Stretches  out  to  who  knows  where? 

A  ragged,  dirty  traveler, 

Time-worn,  with  weary  eyes. 

Stumbles  one  more  step — to  where? 

Time  walks  with  him 
Eternity  alone. 

And  dust  pervades  his  soul. 

But  comes  surcease — 

Eternity  withheld! 

Time  heads  the  whispered  ‘Halt.’ 

Where  two  roads  cross. 

Two  souls  may  meet 

And — rarely — wonderfully — understand. 

The  dusty  road,  extended, 

Reclaims  the  traveler, 

And  dust  returns,  like  Hate, 

But  memory  now  walks 
A.nd  nurtures  him 

To  keep  his  new-washed  soul  inviolate. 
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BILL  SCHAAF  first  came  down  to  my  room  to  see 
a  hog-nosed  snake  my  roommate  and  I  had  cap¬ 
tured  in  Duke  Forest.  He  has  not  yet  grown  too 
sophisticated  to  retain  a  nostalgia  for  youthful  ad¬ 
venture,  but  he  has  matured  to  a  point  where  he 
can  write  a  good  poem. 

W.K. 


Today  I  circumscribed  the  one-time  wilderness  of 
my  youth. 

Leaving,  full  of  twenty-year  boy’s  anger,  I  returned 
to  the  far  away  lair  of  beast,  Himalayan 
peak,  snow  powdery  ski  trail  and  dew  berry 
feast. 

Down  a  minute  slope  where  once  we  were  “king  of 
the  hill,”  across  the  dusty  ball  diamond,  now 
hard  under  foot,  on  which  we  rolled  our 
hankers,  and  into  cool  Deerslayer  forest. 

Along  a  cinder  path  which  once  was  trail  of  broken 
grass. 

Rocks  were  turned  in  search  of  scaly  prize. 

Some  there  were  I  couldn’t  turn,  the  man  rocks 
of  asphalt  made. 

Up  the  stream  of  youth  toward  the  origin,  1  went 
while  it  flowed  quietly  by  and  rested  in  the 
shade. 

And  God  was  there  and  made  me  cry. 

My  mighty  Miramichi  since  man’s  arrival  had  be¬ 
come  a  dirty  trickle. 

Still  1  walked  it  up;  pushed  on  to  the  Maple  in 
the  pasture  that  wanted  to  be  climbed. 

From  my  crow’s  nest  lookout  I  cotdd  see  “Killer’s 
Descent,”  the  challenge  of  yesterday. 

Dew  berries  glistened  on  the  hill. 

In  getting  there,  weeds  nasty  to  walk  through 
but  pleasant  to  smell,  must  be  forded. 

As  with  everything,  the  black  luster  was  grey  and 
shriveled  with  closer  look. 

Also  wanting  eaten  were  rosy  crabapples. 

One  bite  and  then  the  guts  to  Ire  projected  at  any 
handy  target. 

One  thing  yet  remained — to  climb  the  hollow  tree 
hideout  where  once  we  cached  our  treasured 
loot. 

I  wish  I  hadn’t.  I  crossed  the  log  where  ’possum 
hole,  grabbed  the  punky  wood  that  broke 
with  my  weight  and  finally  hoisted  into  view. 
To  find  the  secret  place  full  of  debris. 

There,  across  a  scar  in  the  land,  the  angry  ogres  of 
steel  (a  new  school  for  the  education  of  youth) 
were  thrusting  against  the  womb  of  my  wild¬ 
erness. 

Now  I  headed  home,  scuffing  feet  on  the  curb. 

I  was  tired  from  exploiting  regions  of  unknown 
but  rested  some  from  having  grown. 

Willy  Schaaf 
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PARKS  TODD  refused  to  revise  any  part  of  his 
sketch  and  quite  possibly  it  needs  no  revisions.  He 
did.  however,  say  that  the  ending  was  somewhat 
too  positive.  Mr.  Todd’s  adamant  stand  on  revisions 
belies  his  modest  manner  and  pre-ministerial  sin¬ 
cerity. 

W.K. 


MY  FIRST 
MEMORIES 


MOST  OF  THE  memories  of  my  early  childhood 
are  tinted  with  sorrow,  not  because  most  of 
them  were  sad,  but  because  they  are  the  ones  that 
I  recall  most  vividly,  ft  is  likely  that  with  repeated 
reflection,  1  have  added  some  new  feeling  to  that 
which  was  originally  connected  with  the  event.  The 
greater  part  must  have  been  felt  originally,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  stamped  itself  so  indelibly  upon  my 
memory.  The  recollection  of  sorrow  brings  sorrow 
even  now,  but  the  recollection  of  joy — only  a  picture. 

It  was  a  summer  day,  quiet,  still,  and  hot — the 
type  that  occurs  only  in  the  South,  in  August,  when 
there  is  no  rain.  I  could  taste  the  dust  in  the  air 
that  came  from  the  unpaved  road  that  ran  in  front 
of  our  house.  Even  the  half-acre  swamp  in  the  corn¬ 
field,  which  often  occasioned  the  wrath  of  my  father, 
had  vanished  leaving  only  stunted  stalks  of  drying, 
dying,  corn  protruding  through  the  cracked  earth. 
The  frogs  had  long  since  retreated  overland  a  quar¬ 
ter-mile  to  the  spring  fed  stream,  which  itself  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  sinister  creepings  of  drought. 

I  had  been  playing  with  Tippy,  my  English  bull¬ 
dog.  Pie  was  completely  white  except  for  a  spot  of 
brown,  about  the  size  of  a  half-dollar,  on  his  back. 
It  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  brown  spot  did  not 
belong  there.  I  felt  that  it  somehow  hurt  him,  so 
I  often  attempted  to  pull  it  out.  This  inevitably 
led  to  a  pitched  battle — which  because  he  outweighed 
me  I  always  lost.  In  an  attempt  to  escape  the  heat, 
he  had  crawled  up  under  some  farm  machinery  in 
the  shed,  and  had  received  a  liberal  application  of 
axle  grease.  He  must  have  been  the  ugliest  dog  in 
the  world,  and  I  doubted  that  the  grease  would 
ever  come  oif.  He  was  my  constant  playmate,  but 
1  was  always  a  little  sad  for  I  always  thought  that 
someday  he  would  wander  into  the  road  and  be 
killed. 

I  was  playing  in  the  front  yard.  About  2:30,  my 
father  came  out  of  the  house  with  his  overalls  on, 
carrying  a  lunch  box  in  his  large  work-hardened 
hands.  Always  when  I  thought  of  my  father,  the 
first  picture  that  came  to  mind  was  his  hands.  Many 
years  of  toil  had  made  them  hard  with  callouses. 
His  fingernails,  as  if  through  some  desire  for  self 
protection,  had  grown  twice  as  thick  as  normal.  He 
worked  our  farm  of  about  a  hundred  acres  in  the 
morning,  and  worked  in  a  mill  from  3:00  till  11:00. 
Many  times  he  would  attempt  to  play  with  me  after 
lunch,  but  most  of  the  time  he  was  so  tired  that 
he  would  fall  asleep  on  the  ground.  That  morning 
he  had  made  me  a  little  chair  out  of  a  spool  which 
he  had  brought  home  from  the  mill.  It  was  a 
wonderful  thing,  and  I  would  fight  anyone  who 
attempted  to  sit  in  it. 
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“I've  got  to  go  to  work  now,  son.”  It  was  nothing 
new  for  me  to  see  my  father  stop  work  in  the  field 
and  drive  off  toward  town.  This  time,  somehow,  it 
was  different.  It  was  as  if  that  insight  usually  re¬ 
served  for  the  older,  was  given  to  me  for  just  those 
few  minutes.  I  walked  with  him  to  the  car  and  stod 
and  watched  him  drive  away.  The  picture  is  as 
vivid  as  if  it  had  happened  just  yesterday — my 
father’s  little  ’39  Ford  bouncing  slowly  over  the  dried 
mudholes  in  the  road.  A  great  sense  of  pity  came 
over  me  as  I  watched  his  car  disappear  around  the 
curve.  “Poor  Daddy,  poor,  poor  Daddy,”  I  remem¬ 
ber  saying  to  myself.  T  he  world  until  then  had 
seemed  kind.  This  was  my  first  realization  that  the 
world  could  be  hard.  1  experienced  a  fierce  hate,  to 
a  degree  that  only  a  child  can  feel,  of  all  those  who 
did  not  have  to  work  as  hard  as  my  father.  I  was 
only  three  years  old,  but  my  heart  went  out  to  my 
father  as  I  stood  there  and  cried,  and  cried. 

Then  there  were  many  sweet  memories  of  child¬ 
hood  on  the  farm.  It  was  waking  up  mornings  to 
the  silver  sweet  song  of  mockingbirds  which  always 
nested  in  the  tree  outside  my  window.  It  was  the 
beautiful,  melancholy  night-song  of  crickets  and 
frogs.  Then  there  comes  drifting  back  across  the 
years  of  separation,  the  warm,  clean  smell  of  new' 
mown  hay  as  it  lay  prostrate  to  the  sun  in  the  long 
narrow  meadows;  with  it  also,  the  incomparably 


peaceful  aroma  of  honeysuckles  after  a  rain.  In 
early  fall  there  were  nights  of  lying  in  the  cotton, 
piled  high  on  the  side  porch,  and  watching  the 
far  away  fireworks  at  the  county  fair,  and  the  long 
awaited,  festive  trips  to  the  gin. 

These  are  some  of  the  memories  that  came  wing¬ 
ing  back  when  I  revisited  some  of  the  scenes  of  my 
childhood  a  week  ago.  I  had  almost  forgotten  the 
dignity  in  simplicity — the  unforgettable  beauty  of 
sunlight  sifting  through  a  jar  of  fresh  honey,  or  a 
colt  running  at  its  mother’s  side,  across  rolling  green 
pastures.  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  soft  brown  of 
a  dog’s  eye,  and  the  deep  red  of  a  sunset,  and  the 
smell  of  bread  baking  in  the  oven.  And  the  people? 
The  people  are  older  and  more  rugged;  they  stand, 
almost  within  sight  of  the  city  which  comes  ever 
closer,  eating  away  the  land  and  life  they  love.  I 
was  again  impressed  by  the  simplicity,  and  yet  by 
the  strength  of  their  faith.  They  are  a  dying  race 
— a  race  of  farmers  in  an  area  where  farming  is  being 
pushed  out.  There  is  not  apt  to  be  another  gener¬ 
ation  to  take  their  place.  What  about  these  people 
who  go  about  unworried  by  the  27th  of  May,  who 
do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  every  man  must  fight 
for  “a  place  in  the  sun,”  these  people  who  are  by 
most  of  today’s  standards  unlearned  and  unsophis¬ 
ticated,  these  people  to  whom  academic  freedom  is 
just  words?  Am  I  to  feel  sorrow  for  them?  1  wonder. 


c<^p 


One  Ship  at  The  Wharf 


When  it  comes  to  selecting  from  among  my  own 
poems  for  the  Archive,  a  process  similar  to  Russian 
toulette  is  involved.  While  they  are  being  written, 
I  like  all  of  them,  and  after  they  are  finished,  there 
are  none  that  meet  with  favorable  reaction.  Most 
of  my  poems  are  thoughts  with  the  wording  slightly 
revised  so  that  they  may  fit  other  heads.  I  have  not 
tried  to  write  a  complex  meaning  into  the  poem 
below,  but  if  it  has  one  for  the  reader,  it  is  because 
there  was  a  meaning  in  the  events  and  scenes  which 
made  me  write  the  poem. 

W.K. 


There  will  be  one  ship  at  the  wharf 

which  doesn’t  slip  its  warm  lines  from  the  wood 

until  the  calmer  blue  is  clean  of  whiter  sails. 

Fhe  setting  sun  will  paint  a  red  scene 

at  the  close  of  the  many-fish  day 

when  the  other  ships  are  warming  by  the  shore 

letting  the  last  shreds  of  wind  melt  away. 

Still  going  toward  the  rougher  sea 
with  her  dark  sail  like  a  single  wing 
the  lonesome  late-departed  ship 
leaves  a  berth  for  newer  spars  and  plank. 

Wallace  Kaufman 
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“A  Matter  of  Distinction”  shows  a  facet  of  LORNA 
B1  Wl-.'s  personality  which  the  light  does  not  often 
strike  in  her  other  writing.  The  sketch  below  is 
short,  but  when  teas  length  declared  a  criterion  for 
publication?  One  can  only  wish  that  others  could 
say  as  much  in  so  short  a  space  and  with  such  un¬ 
complicated  machinery. 

W.K. 


A  Matter  of  Distinction 


TT  ECTANGLES  OF  sunlight  fell  hotly  on  the 
-k'-  darker  gold  of  the  desk.  The  book  on  the  desk 
read  "Adventures  in  Modern  .  .  .”  in  blue  letters 
and  "French  Literature”  in  shimmering  white-green. 
I  he  voice  of  the  professor  droned  on  slowly,  slowly, 
never  rising  or  falling.  Imperceptibly  it  merged  with 
the  heavy  buzzing  of  a  fly.  The  boy’s  eyelids  began 
to  close.  He  let  them  weigh  down  damply.  Air, 
hot  and  heaw  and  breathing  of  lilac-summer,  folded 
in  around  his  body.  He  sat  there,  mesmerized  by 
the  heat  and  his  own  utter  boredom. 

The  professor  stopped  speaking,  but  the  silence 
was  merely  a  droning  continuation  of  what  the  sound 
had  been  before.  Notv  the  fly  buzzed  alone,  but 
louder  perhaps.  Then  it  came,  stealthily,  surely,  as 
he  knew  it  would  come,  as  those  cpiestions  always 
came. 

"Mr.  Jackson,  woidd  you  explain  to  us  Maupas¬ 
sant’s  aesthetic  effect  in  using  the  flies.” 

The  boy  sat  there,  growing  cold  in  the  heat.  He 
glanced  around,  but  the  only  fly  he  could  think  of 
was  the  one  which  lay  on  the  window  sill,  buzzing 
no  longer.  He  felt  the  fear  rush  up  out  of  his  stomach 
and  lodge,  heavy  and  sour  in  the  back  of  his  throat. 
It  was  the  same  fear.  He  knew  it.  He’d  felt  it 
before.  Now  the  cold  hand  would  grip  his  innards 
and  squeeze.  And  he  would  want  to  scream. 

‘‘Sir,  I — um,  I’m  not — ” 

He  stopped  because  It  was  beginning.  He  knew 
it  would.  It  always  started  slowly,  softly,  and  grew 
until  it  was  beating  on  him,  crushing  him  and  sud- 
denlv  he  would  feel  himself  get  larger  and  larger 
and  the  eyes  would  thrust  at  him.  Why  the  inevi¬ 
table  laughter?  He  lowered  his  head  and  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  wart  on  his  thumb.  The  laughter  was 
rising  to  that  horrible,  screaming  pitch. 

“Mr.  J  ackson!  I  asked  you  a  question!” 

“Yes  sir!  I’m,  I’m  not  prepared,  sir.  I - ” 


“Very  well.” 

But  he  knew  that  it  was  not  very  well  because 
the  professor  had  picked  up  his  pencil  and  was 
putting  the  mark  in  the  green  book.  But  the  boy 
knew  it  wouldn’t  be  alone.  There  were  many  other 
marks  just  like  it  after  the  name  “Jackson,  George 
E.”  They  were  marks  of  his  success. 

Then  the  professor  asked  her.  He  always  did 
because  she  always  knew.  She’d  answer  in  her  soft 
voice  that  was  almost  too  low  to  be  truly  beautiful. 
T  he  boy  just  looked  at  her,  living  to  look  at  her. 
She  was  not  attractive  in  the  conventional  sense. 
Her  eyes  were  a  little  too  green,  and  too  large  and 
too  wide-set.  Her  mouth  was  a  little  too  full.  Per¬ 
haps  even  her  hair  was  a  bit  too  yellow.  But  he 
thought  that  she  was  beautiful;  he  knew  that  she 
was  beautiful.  And  he  desperately  wanted  her  to 
like  him.  She  answered  the  question,  just  as  he 
knew  she  would. 

The  class  continued  but  it  was  almost  three  o’¬ 
clock.  T  he  boy  sat  there,  absorbing  her  nearness 
and  her  presence. 

He  didn’t  know  exactly  how  it  hapjaened.  Things 
like  that  never  seemed  to  happen  to  her.  Every¬ 
thing  she  did  was  perfect.  But  today,  just  today, 
she  moved  her  arm  a  bit  carelessly.  The  book  hit¬ 
ting  the  floor  was  like  a  blow  to  him.  She  blushed 
and  looked  down,  hoping  that  perhaps  no  one  had 
heard.  But  they  had,  for  there  was  the  laughter 
again.  He  leaned  over  from  his  chair,  picked  up 
the  book,  and  handed  it  to  her  slowly.  She  took 
it  but  didn’t  look  at  him.  It  seemed  as  though 
she’d  never  really  looked  at  him.  If  she  had,  she 
would  have  known.  For  a  moment  he  wanted  her 
to  look  at  him.  Then,  he  looked  down  and  saw  his 
hands  and  knew  that  she  must  never  look  at  him. 

“Damn  skin!”  he  screamed  inwardly,  “Damn 
black  skin!” 
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JOHN  KEITH  is  a  diligent  writer  who  will  rarely 
miss  a  deadline.  His  stories  are  carefully  written 
and  even  more  carefully  rewritten.  Although  he  is 
himself  a  thorough  critic,  he  modestly  offers  his 
writing  prefaced  by,  “Here  it  is,  see  what  you  can 
do  with  it.”  “A  Proud  Young  Man”  is  John’s  second 
appearance  in  the  Archive  succeeding  “Dry  Spell” 
which  was  printed  in  the  special  literary  arts  festival 
issue.  Both  stories  are  well-tailored  character  studies 
of  young  men  trying  to  cope  with  very  personal 
problems  which  arise  when  they  find  that  they  are 
no  longer  part  of  the  same  social  circle  they  felt  so 
comfortable  in  a  short  time  ago. 

W.K. 


A  Proud  Young  Man 


TV  /TR.  EDWARDS  was  cpiiet  for  a  moment,  and 
Bobby  closed  his  eyes  and  rested  his  head  against 
the  side  window  of  the  car  while  he  waited  for  an¬ 
other  How  of  words.  Bobby  did  not  resent  his  father 
now.  He  had  always  dreaded  seeing  him  before  he 
arrived,  and  the  old  bitterness  w'as  usually  uncov¬ 
ered  during  a  vacation.  But  it  was  the  Christmas 
holiday.  He  was  going  home,  and  he  even  enjoyed 
being  alone  with  his  father  in  the  car.  His  parents 
had  moved  away  from  Thomsonville  only  a  few 
months  after  he  had  gone  to  college,  and  he  had  seen 
Joe  and  his  other  high-school  friends  only  once  when 
he  had  met  them  in  Atlanta.  ‘It  will  be  a  fine  holi¬ 
day,’  he  told  himself;  and  he  hoped  to  get  some  per¬ 
spective  from  the  honest,  forthright  people  in  his 
home  town.  It  was  remarkable  that  he  did  not  re¬ 
sent  his  father’s  pratter  at  all. 

Mr.  Edwards  rolled  his  head  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  and  his  fat  wrinkled  neck  bulged  like  a 
left-over,  pink  party  balloon.  He  missed  his  cigar, 
but  he  was  glad  that  he  had  remembered  not  to 
light  it.  After  having  ridden  on  the  train  all  night, 
Bobby  would  surely  have  been  made  ill  by  the  cigar 
— Mr.  Edwards  missed  it  as  he  was  driving,  never¬ 
theless.  .  .  .  What  could  he  tell  Bobby  next?  He 
could  not  ask  questions — plenty  of  time  for  that.  .  .  . 
It  annoyed  Bobby  to  have  to  answer  questions,  and 
he  did  not  like  to  talk  at  all  when  he  had  missed  so 
much  sleep.  Mr.  Edwards  thought  desperately  for 
something  else  to  say  .  .  .  for  the  right  thing  to  say. 


He  had  promised  himself  a  peaceful  holiday  with 
Bobby,  secretly,  so  secretly  that  he  had  never  put 
it  into  words  nor  would  he  admit  the  promise  now. 
Yet,  it  had  been  resolved,  perhaps  even  more  sacredly 
for  its  lack  of  articulation. 

“Wait  ’til  you  see  Joe.  I  do  believe  that  boy’s 
more  excited  over  your  coming  than  your  own 
mother.  He  called  twice  today  just  to  be  sure  when 
you  got  in.  Planned  a  whole  set  of  dates  and  parties 
for  you.  Has  a  blind  date  for  you  with  a  new  gal  in 
town.  Pretty  as  a  picture.  He’s  worried  you  won’t 
like  her.  He  kept  asking  your  mother  if  she  thought 
you’d  approve  of  her.  Mable  says  you  will  .  .  .  pretty 
as  a  picture,  foe  is  doing  real  well  at  the  Ford 
Place.  .  .  .” 

Bobby  did  not  follow  the  rest  of  his  father’s 
rambling  comments.  ‘How  good  it  will  be  to  get  back 
to  real,  genuine  people!’  he  thought.  ‘Wonderful 
to  see  foe  again.’  He  remembered  their  camping 
trips  in  high  school.  They  would  bounce  noisily 
over  the  black  lake  at  night,  then  cut  the  motor  off 
and  drift,  silently  watching  the  reflecting  of  the  or¬ 
ange  moon  and  yellow  stars  in  the  gently  rocking 
summer  lake  water.  They  had  a  camp-site  on  an 
island  with  a  high  clay  bank  that  jutted  straight 
down  into  the  water.  They  had  sat  in  the  grass  on 
top  of  the  bank;  and  they  had  always  talked  about 
the  same  things.  The  perfect  day,  the  perfect  house, 
the  perfect  boat,  the  perfect  wife,  the  perfect  vaca¬ 
tion,  the  perfect  life,  foe  would  burst  forth  with  his 
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rapturous  conception,  and  Bobby  would  alter,  pol¬ 
ish.  refine  it  until  both  could  see  the  utopia  in  all 
its  detail  rising  up  before  them  out  of  the  cool  lake 
water.  He  is  different  from  those  frauds  at  school. 
There  are  real,  genuine  people  here.  Not  the  proper 
little  gold-diggers  who  pla\  up  to  you  until  they  find 
out  the  >i/e  of  vour  bankroll  or  that  you  don’t  have 
a  car.’ 

He  thought  of  Laura.  ‘She  had  her  nerve,  letting 
me  down  aftei  I  splurged  every  cent  1  could  scrape 
up  at  the  Blue  "Wing  Club.  She  was  so  charming 
anil  said  it  so  perfectly.  “Bobby,  you  are  too  sweet, 
anil  I  appreciate  this  lovely  evening,  but  you  really 
must,  must  not  call  me  again."  She  had  skipped  into 
the  dorm,  and  her  heels  had  clinked  on  the  icy 
sidewalk.  She  had  cocked  her  head  to  wink  at  him 
as  she  pushed  the  door  open  aggressively  with  her 
small  shoulder.  He  wondered  dejectedly  if  she  had 
lauahed  at  him  when  she  reached  her  room;  he  could 

o 

not  have  known  that  she  was  very  serious  when  she 
told  her  roommate,  “I’m  sorry,  really  sorry,  Marg, 
he's  the  most  gentlemanly  boy  I’ve  ever  dated;  but 
there  is  something — I  don't  understand  it — something 
that  I  just  don’t  like  about  him.”  He  quoted  his 
own  lines  front  the  college  literary  magazine,  “soft 
sweet  smiles  in  the  warm  sunshine  and  shattering 
shallow  laughter  in  the  cool  darkness  .  .  She’s  just 
another  social  climber  looking  for  a  rich  husband 
at  college.’  But  he  could  not  convince  himself  of 
the  validity  of  his  appraisal. 

“Hrnfph,”  he  snorted  aloud  like  an  old  professor. 

“What’s  that,  son?” 

“Oh,  I  was  just  thinking  about  a  girl  that  1  dated 
last  week  ...  a  real  social  butterfly,  as  shallow  and 
superficial  ...”  It  made  him  feel  better  to  say  it 
aloud;  it  made  his  analysis  seem  more  correct. 

“Well,  you  know,  that’s  what  I  told  you  about  the 
girls  there.  Folks  have  always  said  they're  aloof  little 
snobs,”  his  father  said  naively. 

“Yea,  Dad,  and  it’s  true.  Most  of  the  boys  are 
that  way,  too.  Rich  little  snobs,  drunken,  not  caring 
about  anybody  but  themselves.” 

‘Egoist,  self-centered,  ego-centric,’  the  words  from 
his  ethics  class  fell  into  his  thoughts.  He  could  not 
think  of  one  classmate,  of  one  friend  that  was  not 
totally  concerned  with  himself.  ‘They  are  a  herd  of 
selfish  pigs — no  self-denial,  no  sacrifice,  no  true  re¬ 
lationship.’  Again  he  swelled  with  pious  rancor.  .  .  . 

But  not  these  people,  not  Joe  .  .  .  not  Peggy  or  Jim 
or  old  Mr.  Harris  .  .  .  especially  not  Joe.’ 

“Mr.  Jones,  the  new  owner  of  the  Ford  Place,  says 
he’s  going  to  take  Joe  into  partnership.  Think  Joe’s 
dad  will  help  him  swing  the  deal.  It’s  a  real  op¬ 


portunity  for  a  young  fellow.  .  .  .  He’s  proved 
himself  these  last  three  years,  though;  and  a  top- 
llight  mechanic,  too.”  Mi.  Edwards  looked  over  to 
Bobby.  "Fle’s  fallen  asleep,”  he  muttered  somewhat 
exasperated.  “Well  lie’s  tired,  and  he  needs  sleep.” 
Mr.  Edwards  mouthed  the  phrase,  as  if  someone  were 
listening  for  his  proper  comment. 

Bobby’s  face  was  drawn  into  the  familiar  expres¬ 
sion  that  his  father  remembered  from  his  child¬ 
hood.  It  had  also  been  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  that  he  had  heard  Bobby’s  childish  screams 
for  his  mother  in  his  nightmares;  and  when  he  had 
reached  the  nursery,  the  boy  had  been  quietly 
snuggled  under  his  blanket  again  with  his  lips  in 
a  soft  open-lipped  smile  but  with  his  forehead  and 
eyebrows  drawn  into  a  tight,  distorted  frown.  “So, 
he  still  frowns  and  smiles  in  his  sleep,”  Mr.  Edwards 
swallowed  sentimentally.  It  had  been  a  long,  long 
time  since  he  had  seen  his  son  asleep  like  that,  but 
no  curly  hair  fell  onto  his  face  now.  It  was  cut  in 
a  short  trim;  his  white  wool  heels  crumpled  the  backs 
of  the  ugly  shoes  that  looked  like  leather  goloshes; 
and  his  ivy-league  bib  brushed  against  his  cheek.  “A 
real  college  man,”  Mr.  Edwards  said,  “Yes  sir,  a  real 
college  man!” 

The  car  topj:>ed  the  hill  and  the  little  town 
formed  quiet,  irregular  patterns  on  the  hill  across 
from  them.  In  the  grey  light  of  that  winter  morning 
the  still,  quiet  buildings  might  have  been  the  walls 
of  a  monastery  where  holy  men  worked  silently  be¬ 
fore  the  dawn;  or  they  might  have  been  the  village 
structures  hung  upon  that  hill  by  some  ancient  tribe, 
long  since  extinct.  Yet,  a  few  scattered  lights  twin¬ 
kled  and  blinked  in  the  fog,  so  it  had  to  be  Thom- 
sonville.  Mr.  Edwards  thought  of  waking  Bobby  to 
see  this,  his  favorite  view;  they  would  be  at  his  grand¬ 
mother’s  house  in  a  few  minutes  anyway.  “No,  let 
him  sleep.  He  needs  to  rest;  he  can  come  up  to  the 
hill  later.”  He  read  the  proper  line  again  to  him¬ 
self:  “Let  him  sleep;  he  needs  the  rest.” 

When  he  had  waked  up  in  that  familiar  room 
at  his  grandmother’s  house,  in  that  old  iron  bed  by 
the  high  narrow  windows,  Bobby  had  been  fright¬ 
ened.  The  dull  green  room  with  dark  stained  doors 
was  sinister  only  in  the  way  that  a  familiar  room 
can  be  strange  and  frightening  after  a  long  absence. 
He  had  felt  a  longing  and  an  anxiety  that  seems  to 
accompany  the  first  day  of  a  vacation.  Perhaps  he 
had  prayed,  as  he  dressed,  that  the  weeks  would  be 
filled  with  life  and  happiness;  yet  he  had  no  more 
idea  what  would  satisfy  his  anxious  desire  than  a 
weary  child  that  whimpers  and  clutches  at  its  motli- 
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er’s  skirts.  He  had  looked  through  the  grey  fog  at 
the  Hue  snow  that  blew  off  the  roofs  and  melted  on 
the  dead  lawns;  and  when  the  narrow  old  windows 
had  rattled,  he  had  felt  strangely  alone  in  the  shad¬ 
owy  bedroom. 

He  had  talked  for  several  hours  to  his  parents 
and  had  used  phrases  which  he  had  not  even  thought 
about  for  months.  He  jumped  backward  to  an  exist¬ 
ence  of  three  years  ago  and  even  felt  a  sort  of  emo¬ 
tional,  teen-age  nervousness  before  his  date.  Time 
had  been  mixed  tip  anyway.  That  damned  night 
train  and  sleeping  all  day  long! 

Then  his  grandmother  had  prepared  an  enormous 
oyster  dinner.  “Welcome  home,  Sonny,”  she  had 
smacked  him  juicily  on  the  cheek.  “Everything  you 
like  tonight — all  your  favorites.”  She  had  wiped  her 
hands  on  her  apron  and  leaving  it  on,  sat  down  to 
the  carefully  set  round  table.  They  had  talked  about 
the  food  for  half  the  meal.  How  he  hated  to  talk 
about  the  food  he  was  eating!  It  had  been  delicious. 
Bobby  could  remember  the  dinner  at  the  Blue  Wing 
Club.  A  candle  had  flickered  between  them,  and 
Laura’s  dark  hair  had  been  merely  a  dull  red  pro¬ 
file  in  the  dim  light.  When  they  had  danced,  every¬ 
one  had  turned  to  admire  the  beautiful  girl;  and  he 
watched  her  ear-rings,  as  if  they  were  the  golden 
circle  on  the  end  of  a  hypnotist’s  chain.  Even  when 
there  was  no  one  watching,  Bobby  liked  for  a  meal  to 
be  served  elegantly.  He  had  disliked  the  way  that 
his  father  had  tucked  his  napkin  into  h.'s  vest  during 
supper;  yet  sometimes  in  the  past  he  had  even  de¬ 
spised  the  habit.  When  his  mother  had  brought  in 
the  lemon  pie,  one  might  have  thought  that  she  was 
bearing  the  silver  chalice  into  the  dining  room. 

There  had  been  a  tension  at  the  supper  table 
because  the  women  had  not  understood  that  every¬ 
thing  was  settled,  finished  between  Bobby  and  his 
father.  If  a  battle  was  to  have  been  waged,  the 
women  had  believed  that  it  would  have  started  to¬ 
night.  Yet,  argument  had  seemed  as  futile  as  con¬ 
versation  between  father  and  son.  Perhaps  their 
love  for  each  other  had  been  attacked  so  many  times 
that  it  had  bled  to  death  from  some  secret  wound. 
Perhaps  it  had  merely  perished  in  the  long  months 
without  letters  or  words  or  even  thoughts  between 
them.  They  had  let  all  feelings  die  because  there 
was  not  enough  hatred  to  gird  again  lor  battle  and 
there  was  not  enough  love  .  .  . 

They  had  spoken  politely  as  guest  and  host. 

“1  will  work  at  DuPont  this  summer.  They  take 
chemists  between  the  junior  and  the  senior  year 
there,”  Bobby  had  said;  and  his  mother  had  gasped  a 
bit,  because  he  would  not  be  home.  His  fathei  had 


been  a  little  sad,  because  there  would  not  be  another 
chance,  because  he  was  older,  and  because  he  was 
Bobby’s  father;  but  Bobby  had  merely  been  relieved, 
because  he  did  not  yet  know  that  only  human  links 
can  keep  the  past  from  shattering  into  meaningless, 
fragmentary  memories. 

Yet,  even  Bobby  had  been  somewhat  lonely;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Joe,  he  might  even  have  been 
sad.  He  had  waited  anxiously  for  Joe  to  arrive. 
At  last  Joe  had  come  for  him. 

Joe  pulled  off  his  gloves  and  crammed  them  into 
his  pocket.  There  were  crystals  of  ice  in  his  long 
black  hair,  and  his  lips  quivered  despite  the  broad 
smile  that  drew  them  tight  against  his  teeth.  Bobby 
did  not  smile  at  first.  He  brushed  the  fine  snow  off 
Joe’s  shoulders  with  smooth  triangular  hands;  and 
then  his  face  divided,  as  it  did  when  he  slept,  the 
mouth  smiling  and  the  eyes  and  forehead  frowning. 
He  did  not  see  the  details  of  Joe’s  appearance  for  sev¬ 
eral  moments,  but  he  knew  that  this  large  form  was 
his  old  friend.  Even  though  he  did  not  really  see 
him,  he  knew,  somehow,  that  this  was  Joe.  Then  they 
began  to  talk.  Joe’s  eyes  twinkled,  and  they  laughed 
over  silly  reminiscences.  It  was  almost  five  minutes 
before  each  began  to  notice  the  differences  that  had 
transfigured  the  other  in  three  years.  Strangely,  Joe, 
usually  the  less  perceptive,  was  the  first  to  notice. 

“Say,  really  sharp  sport  coat  you  got  there,  fel¬ 
low.” 

Bobby  stumbled  through  some  long-unused 
phrase,  “Let  you  wear  it  sometime.  .  .  .”  Clothes  like 
food  were  not  proper  subjects  of  conversation,  and 
he  had  to  struggle  to  remember  the  conventional 
replies.  He  remembered  pointedly  that  he  had 
bought  his  three-button  coat  for  fraternity  rush  two 
years  ago. 

Bobby  began  to  recognize  the  changes  in  Joe;  his 
long  hair,  his  broad  blue  tie  with  white  circles  and 
wheels.  .  .  .  He  was  stunned  later  as  they  drove 
to  get  their  dates  when  he  realized  that  the  changes 
he  had  noted  were  not  changes  at  all.  He  was  grate¬ 
ful  as  one  is  grateful  and  surprised  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  painting  is  unchanged  by  the  seasons;  and 
yet  a  bit  embarrassed  and  disappointed,  too,  for  one 
does  not  expect  friends  to  stay  the  same  as  paintings 
or  statues  or  leather  hunting  jackets. 

On  the  way  to  pick  up  the  girls  Joe  gestured 
wildly,  taking  both  his  large,  dark  hands  off  the  steer¬ 
ing  wheel  in  sudden  thrusts  into  the  air.  Except  for 
the  white  scar  on  his  chin,  his  whole  face  would  be¬ 
come  flushed  and  pink  at  times  for  no  apparent 
reason  other  than  his  excitement.  He  smiled  so 
broadly  that  Bobby  thought  he  should  have  been 
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able  to  see  his  white  teeth  even  in  complete  darkness. 
Hobbs  hooked  his  elbow  over  the  back  of  the  seat. 
He  w  as  ashamed  of  the  absurd  things  that  he  thought, 
and  he  was  gratefulh  swept-up  in  Joe’s  enthusiasm. 

Later  Joe  introduced  Hobbs  to  his  date.  “Jean 
Sanders,  a  telephone  operator  .  .  .  ,”  some  poor  pun 
about  his  number  being  up.  "She  works  in  Atlanta 
with  Hell  but  drives  home  every  night.” 

Jean  stood  and  walked  almost  like  the  upper¬ 
classmen  at  the  university.  Her  long  slender  arms 
tapered  to  the  points  of  her  fingers.  A  tiny  red 
stone  in  her  ring  seas  the  only  bright  thing  about  her, 
even  her  dress  svas  pale  grey.  Bobby  wanted  to  im¬ 
press  her,  and  he  svas  glad  that  he  would  be  dating 
her.  Pointed-toed  shoes,  a  good  sign,’  he  thought. 
Then  he  suddenly  remembered  that  they  were  not 
going  to  see  any  of  the  university  people,  and  it 
svould  not  make  any  real  difference.  ‘Nevertheless, 
a  good  sign.’  He  svas  chagrined  later  when  she  used 
the  wrong  tense  of  “see.” 

The  parts  seemed  to  be  given  in  Bobby’s  honor. 
Everyone  was  eager  to  know  about  “his  plans,”  and 
everyone  seemed  to  know  that  he  had  made  Dean’s 
List  last  semester. 

“Gee,  you'll  have  it  made  when  you  get  out  of 
the  university!”  exclaimed  a  girl  with  a  long,  writh¬ 
ing  neck. 

How  ridiculous,’  Bobby  thought.  ‘Nobody  ideal¬ 
izes  college  like  that.’ 

There  svas  a  young  couple  at  the  party  who  taught 
at  the  high  school.  They  had  graduated  from  Ben- 
ton-Rossmann  last  year,  and  they  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  Bobby’s  circle  as  fellow  intellectuals.  Ben- 
ton-Rossman  was  flippantly  referred  to  as  a  “souped- 
up  high  school"  by  his  friends  at  school.  ‘It  must  be 
a  valid  condemnation.  These  people  have  such  pro¬ 
vincial  ideas  and  tastes.’ 

Jean  svas  running  her  finger-tips  through  the 
short  brosvn  hair  above  her  left  ear.  She  smiled  at 
Bobby  flirtatiously.  The  lights  from  the  Christmas 
tree  reflected  upon  her  arms  and  legs,  and  she  leaned 
tosvard  him.  Then  suddenly  she  wrinkled  her  nose 
and  stuck  out  her  tongue.  Bobby  was  completely 
surprised.  It  was  the  first  original  action  that  had 
been  performed  at  the  party.  He  wanted  to  prick 
her  up  and  dance  out  of  the  room.  But  he  gaped 
at  her  open-mouthed,  then  they  broke  into  peals  of 
laughter. 

They  played  the  same  rowdy  party  games  that 
had  been  played  at  every  party  he  had  attended  in 
Thomasville  since  junior-high.  Bobby  disliked  the 
games  now,  although  he  had  once  been  their  chief 
enthusiast.  He  had  often  been  the  most  zealous  disci¬ 


ple  of  a  ritual  which  he  later  rejected  to  become  its 
fiercest  persecutor.  Yet,  Jean  continued  to  be  orig¬ 
inal.  She  always  had  a  witty  comment  or  a  clever 
innovation,  and  he  watched  her  as  a  cocker  puppy 
must  watch  a  butterfly  on  the  lawn.  She  reminded 
him  of  Laura,  although  he  could  not  conceive  why. 

Joe  and  his  date,  Sally  Graham,  joined  them  dur¬ 
ing  refreshments.  Joe  sat  on  a  stool  under  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree,  and  he  told  Bobby  about  the  new  partner¬ 
ship  in  the  garage.  His  eyes  flashed;  and  as  he  spoke 
Bobby  realized  that  there  had  been  real  changes  in 
Joe.  He  was  heavier,  his  beard  was  darker,  and  his 
thin  nose  seemed  accentuated  on  his  maturing  face. 
“The  greasy  Italian  look”  is  what  his  roommate 
would  call  it.  ‘No,’  he  rebelled  against  his  own 
thoughts,  ‘You  fool,  Joe  is  the  greatest  guy  in  the 
world,  a  real  person.  He  would  do  anything  for  me.’ 
There  were  other  changes.  Joe  spoke  slowly,  thought¬ 
fully  about  business,  the  responsibilities  that  would 
fall  to  him  in  the  new  partnership.  Bobby  was 
amazed.  He  was  fascinated  with  Joe’s  maturity  and 
insight;  and  he  listened  to  him  as  one  listens  to  a 
brilliant  teacher  of  a  strange,  new  subject  on  the 
first  day  of  the  class.  He  was  pleased  that  despite 
differences  and  changes  in  them,  his  friendship  with 
Joe  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  Then  Joe  finished 
speaking  and  lifted  his  palms  as  if  he  were  a  Magi 
king  in  a  Sunday  School  pageant  presenting  his  of¬ 
fering.  Bobby  smiled  and  nodded. 

“What  are  you  planning  after  graduation,  Bobby?” 
Joe’s  question  was  not  the  mere  form  that  had  been 
thrown  at  Bobby  throughout  the  party.  Joe  had  just 
shared  his  most  intimate  plans  and  ambitions,  and 
now  he  wanted  to  know  Bobby’s.  Jean  leaned  up. 
She  smiled  and  waited,  anxiously,  with  an  interested 
expression  that  he  had  not  seen  for  months.  Yet, 
he  could  not  answer.  He  felt  fraudulent  and  preten¬ 
tious.  The  things  that  he  had  discussed  with  his 
roommate  for  three  hours  the  night  before  he  left 
college,  he  could  not  mention  to  Joe. 

“I  plan  to  work  in  industry  as  a  chemist.”  One 
sentence.  They  waited  for  him  to  elaborate,  but  he 
said  nothing  more.  He  could  not  tell  them  his  plans 
and  dreams.  Perhaps  because  Joe  would  not  under¬ 
stand,  perhaps  because  of  some  hidden  shame,  per¬ 
haps  because  they  would  seem  to  overshadow  Joe’s 
plans.  He  did  not  know  why,  but  he  could  tell  them 
nothing  else.  Joe  slumped  back  with  a  sad,  down¬ 
cast  expression.  It  was  as  if  he  had  given  a  sacrificial 
gift,  and  Bobby  had  not  remembered  to  say,  “Merry 
Christmas.” 

Sally  Graham,  Joe’s  date,  was  the  only  one  who 
did  not  sense  the  tension.  Her  moronic  grin  was 
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a  ridiculous  sight  among  the  three  saddened  faces, 
like  a  tinseled  candy  fairy  that  had  fallen  from  the 
Christmas  tree  into  the  manger  scene  below. 

“My  brother-in-law  works  for  Eastman  Kodak  in 
‘Roochester.’  He  says  chemists  start  at  $7000  a  year.” 
Sally  smiled  more  broadly  and  exposed  her  protrud¬ 
ing  teeth.  She  laughed  frequently,  opening  her 
mouth  widely  and  wheezing  when  she  caught  her 
breath.  She  twisted  her  eyebrows,  too,  when  she 
laughed.  Although  the  laughter  was  high  and  shrill, 
her  total  involvement  in  it  made  Bobby  think  of 
it  as  gross  and  masculine.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  Bobby  had  felt  real  repulsion  since  he  had  left 
the  university. 

“She  is  everything  I  despise  in  a  woman,”  he 
thought.  He  fought  away  the  hatred  he  began  to 
feel  toward  her,  knowing  that  if  it  started  it  would 
creep  over  him  like  a  nest  of  ants  stirred  by  a  straw. 
He  would  begin  to  hate  his  friends,  then  he  would 
resent  others,  and  finally  he  would  hate  himself  with 
the  bitter,  cynical  hatred  that  Bobby  could  have 
only  for  one  known  so  well,  himself. 

Sally  began  to  tell  a  story,  and  once  she  was  the 
center  of  attention  she  refused  to  relinquish  her 
place.  She  chattered  like  a  bird  in  distress,  yet  with 
a  self-consciousness  that  no  mere  animal  in  its  physi¬ 
cal  contortions  realizes.  At  last  she  seemed  to  peer 
out  from  her  hysterical  act  to  see  that  she  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  bore  her  audience,  so  she  belched  another 
ringing  laugh,  wheezed,  and  fell  back  into  her  chair. 

But  then  there  was  silence  again,  and  they  waited 
for  Bobby  to  speak,  as  if  he  had  just  been  inter¬ 
rupted. 

“Well,  we  will  both  need  luck  in  our  new  ad¬ 
ventures,”  he  said  breezily,  then  with  imposed  senti¬ 
ment,  “I  hope  we  find  meaningful  and  relevant  ex¬ 
periences  in  our  new  undertakings.” 

Jean  and  Joe  maintained  a  reverent  silence  be¬ 
fore  the  little  intellectual  shrine  of  hackneyed  rhet¬ 
oric,  but  something  of  Joe’s  enthusiasm  was  hopelessly 
lost.  Joe  had  not  experienced  such  a  feeling  since 
the  time  he  had  tried  to  join  the  Baptist  Church  in 
a  revival  when  he  was  seven;  and  his  embarrassed 
mother  had  swept  him  from  the  front  of  the  church 
with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  saying,  “You 
young  imp,  you  don’t  have  a  notion  of  what  you’re 
doing.” 

Bobby  wanted  to  reach  out  to  Joe.  He  wanted  to 
say,  “Let  me  tell  you  ...  let  me  tell  you  anything. 
God  knows  what!  Whatever  I  believe  and  want  and 
desire  most,  for  me,  for  you.  Let  me  tell  you  .  . 
but  there  was  nothing  in  his  feverish  imagination 
that  he  could  think  of  to  tell  him. 


Jean  put  her  arm  on  Bobby’s  shoulder  and  began 
to  sing  a  Christmas  carol  softly,  like  a  child  who  be¬ 
gins  to  sing  in  monotone,  baby-talk,  because  it  is 
timid.  Bobby  began  to  hum  with  her,  grateful  for 
her  spontaneous  alliance.  She  wrinkled  her  nose  at 
him  and  smiled.  Several  people  around  them  began 
to  sing  softly,  too,  except  Joe  who  looked  up  at  the 
Christmas  tree  lights,  tracing  a  pattern  from  a  red 
one  to  a  blue  one  to  a  green  one  with  his  eyes.  He 
studied  each  one,  contemplating  each  bright  star 
through  the  dry  branches  and  glittering  icicles. 

Then  Sally  stood  up  and  shouted  like  a  gospel 
singer,  “Let’s  all  sing  ‘Winter  Wonderland.’  ”  And 
they  stopped  the  quiet  humming  around  Joe  and 
Bobby.  All  their  sympathizers  left,  even  Jean.  So 
Joe  and  Bobby  were  left  alone.  Joe  still  looked  up 
silently  at  the  Christmas  tree  lights;  and  Bobby,  feel¬ 
ing  he  must  sing  with  the  others,  watched  Joe  as  a 
father  watches  a  child  whom  he  has  just  punished  in 
anger  suffer  in  its  rejection.  Yet,  Bobby  choked  twice 
during  the  song. 

Bobby  began  to  hate  Sally  with  unrestrained  re¬ 
sentment.  ‘She  is  the  vile  sort  of  girl  who  always 
draws  attention  and  affection  to  herself — never  sensi¬ 
tive  to  anyone  around  her,  to  suffering,  to  human 
emotions.’  His  bitter  thoughts  gave  him  some  relief. 

The  party  was  over  soon  and  Bobby  anticipated 
that  they  would  drive  out  to  the  hill  and  perhaps 
to  Centertown  before  going  home.  They  had  always 
driven  around  after  a  party  in  high  school.  They 
shivered  quietly  for  a  few  moments  becoming  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  cold  and  the  darkness;  and  they 
blew  their  breath  on  all  the  windows,  like  a  thick, 
heavy  fog,  so  that  only  bright  lights  showed  through 
in  hazy  splotches. 

“Tell  me  about  college,  Bobby.”  Jean  asked  hesi¬ 
tantly.  “I  mean  .  .  .  what  is  it  really  like  at  a  big 
out-of-state  university?  The  big  parties,  fraternities, 
sororities?” 

Bobby  admired  Jean’s  frankness.  Lie  did  not  re¬ 
member  knowing  a  girl  who  talked  about  things  that 
she  really  wanted  to  know,  except  perhaps  for  Laura. 
What  could  he  tell  her?  He  coidd  not  romanticize 
as  he  did  when  he  was  trying  to  impress  people  at 
home.  He  could  not  be  hyper-critical  as  he  was  with 
classmates.  Above  all  he  felt  at  that  moment  that  he 
must  be  honest,  but  he  could  not  be  truthful. 

“The  parties  are  like  any  other  parties  on  a  big 
scale.  Fraternities  are  cliques,  as  they  say;  but  there 
is  some  social  value  in  them,  and  I  suppose  some 
people  even  take  the  fraternal  part  seriously.”  He 
was  evading  the  question.  He  knew  she  wanted  to 
know  about  the  floats  at  the  spring  weekend  and 
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the  hall  to  noun  the  beauty  queen  and  the  fraternity 
cabin  parties  and  the  cocktail  parties  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  But  he  knew  that  he  could  not  tell  her 
these  things.  He  could  not  paint  the  pretty  pictures 
without  explaining  what  the  pictures  meant.  He 
could  not  create  little  crepe  paper  and  tin-foil  fig¬ 
ure'  without  telling  her  that  tlie\  are  human-beings: 
and  a  sophisticated  traveler  must  not  tell  the  citizen 
of  one  country  that  the  citizens  of  another  are  hu¬ 
man-beings:  he  onh  describes  their  pretty  costumes 
and  mud  houses.  But  he  had  to  be  honest  with 
Jean  (he  did  not  know  why)  :  and  only  it  he  was 
silent,  could  he  be  honest. 

She  waited  for  him  to  go  on  with  the  expression 
of  anticipation,  both  her  eyebrows  slightly  raised  and 
her  lips  relaxed  in  a  partial  smile.  Her  eyes  spar¬ 
kled,  and  she  waited  for  him  to  speak  as  she  had 
under  the  Christmas  tree.  If  he  did  not  answer  her 
this  time,  no  one  would  hum  a  carol.  He  was  silent. 

She  waited  a  while  longer,  then  her  lips  quivered 
as  she  smiled  more  faintly,  and  she  sank  back,  brac¬ 
ing  her  head  against  the  back  of  the  seat.  Bobby 
could  see  the  slight  frown  around  her  eyes  whenever 
the  car  passed  the  street  lights.  He  watched  her 
face  intenth  as  the  expression  continued  unaltered 
in  a  flash  of  light,  then  blackened  in  darkness,  then 
unchanged  in  a  flash  of  light,  then  blackened  in  dark¬ 
ness.  Bobby  thought  desperately  for  something  to 
say.  He  suddenly  wanted  to  run  his  finger-tips 
through  the  short  hair  over  her  ear,  as  she  herself 
had  done  at  the  party.  He  was  desperate,  because 
he  saw  her  drifting  away  like  his  little  sail-boat 
just  beyond  his  touch  in  the  city  pond.  He  could 
not  be  silent.  He  could  not  speak,  telling  falsely  the 
things  that  would  charm,  delude,  magnetize  her  for 
the  moment.  Yet,  he  had  been  silent  once  this 
evening. 

“The  floats  are  very  beautiful  in  the  spring  pa¬ 
rade.  Last  year  Lambda  Chi  won.  There  were  three 
girls  and  three  boys  dressed  in  ante-bellum  costumes, 
and  there  was  a  huge  chandelier  made  of  tiny  frails 
of  foil  and  plastic  ...  I  was  dressed  as  a  pirate,  and 
I  stood  at  the  pirate  ship’s  wheel  on  our  float  .  .  .” 
he  began. 

“And  did  you  go  to  the  dance  that  weekend?’’ 
Her  eyes  sparkled  again,  and  she  leaned  forward  to¬ 
ward  him. 

"it  was  a  glorious  dance.  Skitch  Henderson’s  or¬ 
chestra  played  for  the  formal  on  Saturday  ...  a 
glorious  dance.”  And  he  went  on  and  on.  He  told 
about  the  plantation  decorations,  about  the  numbers 
the  band  played.  Then  he  told  about  the  ball  to 
crown  the  beauty  queen  and  about  fraternity  cabin 


parties  and  about  the  cocktail  parties  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  When  he  had  finished  at  last,  they 
were  nearly  home;  and  Jean  had  been  hypnotized, 
spellbound,  charmed,  deluded  by  the  beautiful  fairy 
tale  that  she  had  accepted  as  any  child  accepts  a  bed¬ 
time  story  in  rapacious  gratitude.  When  he  walked 
Jean  to  the  door,  she  talked,  not  as  she  had  so  often 
before,  not  like  Laura,  but  like  the  kind  of  girl  that 
Bobby  had  accused  Laura  of  being.  When  she  said 
good  night,  she  smiled;  but  not  as  she  had  before 
that  evening.  She  smiled  as  she  thought  one  of 
the  girls  in  the  antebellum  dresses  on  the  float  would 
have  smiled.  It  did  not  matter  which  one  of  them, 
the  one  in  the  pink  dress,  in  the  blue  dress,  or  in 
the  pale  green  dress. 

As  Bobby  walked  back  to  the  car  alone,  he  rubbed 
his  hands  together  in  the  coldness  as  a  holy  man 
does  in  prayer.  He  looked  up  through  the  cold 
winter  night  at  the  stars,  and  he  felt  somewhat  as 
Joe  had  felt  looking  up  at  the  red  and  green  and 
blue  Christmas  tree  lights. 

Bobby  got  into  the  back  seat  until  after  Joe  had 
taken  Sally  home.  Then  they  took  the  road  by  way 
of  the  hill  to  the  town.  They  looked  at  the  lights 
in  long  strings  and  patterns  in  the  town  across  the 
valley.  The  lights  made  the  little  town  seem  much 
larger  than  it  was.  When  he  watched  the  town  at 
night,  Bobby  felt  like  an  impotent  god  which  can 
see  all  of  creation  but  is  helpless  to  interfere  with 
it. 

Joe  still  frowned.  He  had  not  smiled  since  he 
left  the  party,  and  it  seemed  very  strange  because 
Joe  was  usually  smiling. 

“I  have  something  to  talk  to  you  about,  Bobby 
.  .  .  something  to  tell  you.”  He  spoke  in  broken 
phrases,  this  time  confessing  his  soul’s  yearnings  with 
reservations.  Yet,  there  had  never  been  a  more 
penitent  confessor  than  Bobby,  never  a  fallen  god 
more  eager  for  reconciliation.  Joe  began  to  talk 
about  Sally  Graham,  about  their  plans,  about  the 
forthcoming  announcement  of  their  engagement. 
Bobby  stopped  listening.  He  was  at  first  annoyed, 
then  angry  as  he  thought  of  the  ugly,  loud-mouthed 
girl  with  buck  teeth.  ‘Crude  course,  vulgar,’  he 
thought.  ‘Whatever  was  Joe  thinking  of.  Pretty  in 
her  own  way.  Voluptuous,  almost  disgustingly  so. 
Hair  and  eyes  are  all  right,  but  those  disgusting  buck 
teeth  .  .  .  but  those  things  don’t  matter.  It’s  her 
character.  Her  loud-mouth  wit  that  she  used  to  draw 
attention  to  herself.  Her  damned  self-absorption.’ 

They  stopped  at  Bobby’s  grandmother’s  house 
and,  as  always,  went  into  the  kitchen  for  a  glass  of 
milk. 
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“Well,  what  do  you  think?”  Joe  concluded  the 
long  confession,  most  of  which  Bobby  had  not  even 
heard. 

“She  is  not  for  you.  You  can  do  better  than 
that!”  Bobby  spoke  the  final  thoughts  of  his  dis¬ 
gust  without  censure.  Only  when  he  looked  up  at 
Joe  standing  by  the  table  did  he  realize  what  he 
had  said.  As  Joe  moved  away,  he  knocked  over  a 
glass  of  jelly,  and  it  broke  on  the  floor.  The  purple 
ooze  spread  over  the  cream  colored  tile.  Joe  was 
shaking  like  a  helpless  animal,  hurt  and  unable  to 
analyze  the  source  of  its  pain.  Tears  were  streaming 
down  his  cheeks,  and  he  continued  to  shake.  His 
face  was  white  except  for  the  scar  on  his  chin  that 
throbbed  as  if  it  would  burst  open  in  all  that  shak¬ 
ing  and  crying.  Bobby  had  seen  Joe  cry  only  once 
before,  on  the  clay-bank  island  when  he  was  bitten 
by  the  snake;  but  he  had  grinned  that  broad  grin 
exposing  all  his  teeth  so  that  tears  fell  into  his 
mouth.  Now  Joe  did  not  smile,  and  he  continued  to 
look  at  Bobby,  still  crying,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
find  something  familiar  in  a  heavy,  blowing  rain. 


“I’m  sorry,  Joe,”  he  said  weakly,  helplessly. 

Joe  began  to  back  out  the  door;  but  he  stood 
holding  it  open  for  several  minutes  longer;  then  he 
backed  out,  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  turn  his  back  to 
Bobby. 

Bobby  sat  in  the  white  kitchen  like  a  doctor  in 
a  sterile  operating  room  of  white,  steel  cabinets.  He 
sipped  his  milk  as  if  it  were  a  potent  drug,  and  it 
was  a  long  time  before  he  finished  it.  The  long 
blazing  streaks  of  the  bright,  cold  tubes  above  the 
table  lighted  the  small  room  with  an  intense  bril¬ 
liance  in  the  dark  winter  night;  and  only  the  lloor 
was  tarnished  by  the  purple  jelly  stain.  He  glanced 
into  the  window  backed  by  the  black  night  and  saw 
the  contradiction  of  his  eyes  and  mouth.  It  was  not 
altered  when  he  leaned  against  the  wall  as  one 
asleep.  Indeed,  his  expression  would  have  looked 
like  the  sleeping  face  that  his  father  had  watched  in 
the  car,  if  tears  had  not  seeped  from  beneath  the 
closed  eyelids.  Before  he  went  to  bed,  Bobby  wiped 
up  the  jelly  and  put  the  broken  glass  into  the  waste 
can. 


COOL  SCHOOL  CLASSIC  .  .  .  Gordon's  Dacron  and  cotton  Cambricloth  suit 
keeps  its  neat  unwrinkled  appearance  (not  to  mention  yours)  —  even 
washes  and  drips  dry.  Cut  along  college  lines 
in  a  wide  range  of  colors.  About  $40.00 
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l.ORN  \  BLANE'S  poems  have  the  “written  in  the 
street"  flavor  which  exudes  from  most  Beat  Gener¬ 
ation  poem,  but  to  know  her  personally  is  to  be 
convinced  that  she  is  neither  paraphrasing  nor  pre¬ 
tending.  “Renaissance”  definitely  reflects  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Lorna’s  home  within  an  hour’s  ride  of  New 
York  Cin.  1  like  to  think  that  the  first  line  of 
"Dissertation”  is  a  modern  rendition  of  Ecclesiastes 
while  the  rest  of  the  poem  is  a  statement  of  contin¬ 
uing  unoriginal  sin. 

W.K. 


Renaissance 

We  have  not  always  lain  in  grey  streets 
Among  the  crushed  cigarette  butts  along  the  curb. 
Or  laughed  at  the  El  when  it  careened 
Past  blind  third-story  windows. 

Where  naked  people  dance  voodoo  dances 
Even  though  nobody  like  Picasso  painted  them. 
No,  we  have  not  only  been  here. 

For  once  the  dogs  were  free  in  the  city. 

And  a  tree  did  grow  in  Brooklyn, 

And  the  trolley  cars  played  tag  along 
the  street  by  Central  Park. 

And  the  Rockettes  missed  a  beat  occasionally. 

And  there  was  a  light  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

And  the  morning  milk  carts  were  pulled  by  real 
horses 

instead  of  hundreds  of  GAfAC  studs. 

And  Long  Island  Cemetery  wasn’t  nearly  as  crowded 
Because  there  was  no  Empire  State  Building  to  jump 
off  of. 

And  Birdland  was  a  place  in  the  Bronx  Zoo 
And  all  the  cool  ones  really  existed. 

But  they’ve  killed  them  all — the  organization  men 
have. 

And  they’ve  put  a  patent  on  the  City 
That  says  “Reproduction  with  permission  of 
The  author  only.” 

So  nobody  really  exists  now  unless  he  is  prescribed 
and  imbibed  and  circumscribed  and  identified. 

So  we  just  lie  here  not  saying  anything. 

Just  looking  awfully  and  similarly  depressed. 


Dissertation 

by  Lorna  Blane 

And,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  new  in  life 
For  everything  is  meaningless  and  jaded. 

They  have  muddied  the  murmuring  brook 
And  raped  the  azure  sky. 

They  have  taken  the  silver  moon 
And  thrust  black  rockets  at  it. 

They  have  made  nothing  of  all  things 
In  trying  to  make  anything  of  any  thing. 

And,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  die. 
Which  I  would  gladly,  had  not 
So  many  others  done  it  before  so  badly. 
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All  I  know  of  MARY  MALONE  is  from  what  I 
hear  from  mutual  friends.  Although  they  don’t 
give  me  a  great  variety  of  facts,  they  always  speak  of 
her  admiringly.  Mary  is  engaged,  likes  sports  cars, 
and  constitutes  half  (not  by  weight)  of  the  third 
year  Russian  class.  Some  readers  may  have  made 
her  acquaintance  in  this  year’s  first  issue  of  the 
Lutheran  Reader  which  featured  several  poems  em¬ 
bodying  the  same  scintillating  wit  as  the  following 
story. 

W.K. 


THE  HORSE 
NAME 


A  I  ''HEY  TELL  THIS  here  story  a  lot  down  ’round 
my  home  town  .  .  . 

You-all  remember  old  Colonel  Bull  —  Colonel 
Alexander  Bull  —  the  one  that  settled  down  out 
on  the  Waycross  road  when  he  retired.  He  hired 
him  a  sharecropper  name  of  Big  John  Evans,  wasn’t 
too  bright,  but  he  was  a  good  worker  .  .  . 

Anyway,  the  Colonel  had  a  real  bad  toothache 
oncet.  He  washed  his  mouth  out  with  corn  whiskey 
and  scuppernong  wine.  He  put  a  quid  of  chewin’ 
tobacco  on  the  tooth,  and  some  laudanum,  and 
some  turpentine,  and  some  ker’sene.  He  painted 
his  face  with  iodine  and  stuffed  his  ears  with  cotton 
soaked  in  alcohol,  but  seems  like  nothin’  helped, 
and  some  of  them  things  even  made  him  feel  like 
upchunkin’.  The  doctor  come,  and  he  poked  around 
in  there  and  prescribed  quinine,  but  it  didn’t  do 
no  good.  1  hen  he  said  how  about  pullin’  it,  but 
the  Colonel,  he  turned  that  dow  n  Hat. 

Ever’body  in  the  house — old  Miz  Bull,  and  the 
younguns,  and  the  help,  and  even  Old  Pete  the 
cook — was  tellin’  him  their  favorite  cures.  ’Bout 
that  time.  Big  John  the  sharecropper  come  up  to 
the  house  and  he  said  to  cure  it  with  a  conjure. 

“  ’bout  ten  years  ago,”  he  said,  “used  to  be  a 
county  assessor  here  named  Mr.  Jake,  and  he  had 
a  first-rate  conjure  for  the  tothache.  He’d  turn 
his  face  to  the  window,  and  say  the  right  words, 
and  spit,  and  just  like  that!  Said  the  Good  Lord 
give  him  the  stren’th  to  do  it.” 

“Where’s  he  live  now?” 

“Well,  sir,  he  got  too  sick  to  work  any  more, 
and  he  went  down  to  Willacoochee  to  live  in  his 
mother-in-law’s  house.  He  makes  his  livin’  now  just 
conjurin’  teeth.  If  anybody’s  teeth  hurt,  they  just 
go  to  him  and  he’ll  fix  them  up.  All  the  Willacoo¬ 
chee  people  he  cures  at  his  house,  but  folks  in  other 
towns  can  get  it  done  by  telegram.  You  send  him  a 
telegram,  Colonel,  like, — well,  say  ‘Colonel  Elleck 
Bull,  saved  and  sanctified,  tooth  aches,  please  help.’ 
Then  you  send  the  money  for  the  cure  by  regular 
mail.” 

“The  idea  of  me  cuttin’  fool  like  that  at  my  age!” 

“Well,  Colonel,  you  could  try  him.  He’s  awful 
fond  of  corn  likker,  he  cusses  up  a  storm  and  he 
don’t  even  live  with  his  wife,  lives  with  some  Yankee 
woman;  but  you  can’t  help  sayin’  lie’s  a  remarkable 
man  .  .  .” 

“Go  on  and  write,  Elleck!”  says  old  Miz  Bull. 
“Maybe  you  don’t  believe  in  conjurin’,  but  I’ve 
tried  it  myself.  And  even  if  you  don’t,  why  ’(won’t 
hare  lip  Egypt  to  write  the  man.” 
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Old  man  Bull  give  in  and  says,  “All  right;  I’d 
send  a  telegram  to  old  Scratch  hisself,  let  alone  a 
count\  assessor.  Ow — ee — damn!  I  can’t  stand  it 
no  more!  .  .  .  W  ell,  where  does  this  here  assessor 
live?  How  do  l  address  it?” 

The  Colonel  got  a  pencil  and  sat  down,  and  Big 
John  said,  ‘Even  holin'  dog  in  Willacoochee  knows 
him.  Colonel.  You  just  address  the  telegram  to 
W  illacoochee,  Georgia,  to  the  Honorable  Mister 
Jake  .  .  .  Jacob  .  . 

"WTell?” 

"Jacob  .  .  .  Jake  .  .  .  and  the  last  name  .  .  .  Blest 
it  1  ain’t  forgot  it.  Jake  .  .  .  Hell’s  bells,  what  was 
his  last  name?  1  thought  of  it  while  1  was  cornin’ 
up  here  .  .  .  Just  a  minute  .  . 

Big  John  looked  up  at  the  ceilin’  and  kinda 
mumbled  while  old  man  Bull  and  his  wife  fidgeted 
’round. 

“Well,  what  was  it?  Think!” 

“In  a  minute.  Mister  .  .  .  Jake  .  .  .  Done  forgot, 
sure  as  you’re  born.  And  it  was  such  a  common 
name,  too,  somethin’  about  a  horse.  Colt?  No,  ’twasn’t 
Colt.  Wait  .  .  .  maybe  Mayer?  No,  not  Mayer  either. 
I  remember  it  was  a  horsey  sort  of  name,  but  which 
one  has  clean  slipped  my  mind.” 

“Marston?” 

“Nossir  .  .  .  Wait  .  .  .  Chase?  Walker?  Hunter?” 

“Now  you’re  thinkin’  about  Walker  hounds — 
not  horses.  Colton?” 

“No,  ’twasn’t  Colton  .  .  .  Coltsby  .  .  .  None  of 
them!” 

“Well,  how’m  I  goin’  to  write  him?  Think  harder!” 

“Yessir.  Colter  .  .  .  Raines  .  .  .  Shaftes  .  .  .” 

“Shaftesbury?”  the  old  lady  asked. 

‘No’m,  not  that.  Waggoner  .  .  .  No,  not  that. 
I’ve  plum  forgot  it!” 

The  Colonel  was  gettin’  right  mad  by  now  and 
he  hollered,  “Well,  why  the  devil  you  come  ’round 
with  your  advice  if  you  was  goin  to  forget?  Just 
get  the  hell  out  of  here!” 

Big  John  went  out  kinda  slow  and  dejected  while 
the  Colonel  helt  his  cheek  and  paced  up  and  down 
the  room,  singin’  out,  “Oh,  merciful  saints  above! 
I’m  goin’  blind  and  deaf!  Oh,  dear  Lord  in  heaven!” 

The  sharecropper  went  out  in  the  yard  and 
looked  up  at  the  sky,  still  tryin’  to  think  of  the  asses¬ 
sor’s  name. 

“Shea?  Trotter?  Gallup?  No,  not  Gallup.  Plow- 
den?  Betts?  Rasine?  Derby?” 

In  a  little  while  they  called  him  in  to  the  parlor. 

‘You  remembered  yet?”  Colonel  Bull  asked  him. 

“Nossir.” 


“Maybe  it  was  Whipple?  Or  Cropp?  No?” 

And  then  everything  in  the  house  stopped  dead 
while  they  tried  to  think  of  the  name.  They  named 
every  breed  and  bloodline  and  variety  of  horse; 
they  thought  of  manes  and  horseshoes  and  harness 
.  .  .  All  over  the  house  folks  was  wanderin’  around 
with  their  foreheads  squinched  up,  workin’  on  the 
name. 

Ever’  now  and  then  somebody Y1  call  Big  John 
up  to  the  door. 

“Herder?”  they’d  ask  him.  “Barnes?  Stoll?” 

“No,”  Big  John  would  naswer,  gazin’  up  and 
thinkin’  out  loud,  “Withers?  Taylor?  Maine? 
Bolts?” 

“Daddy!”  the  younguns  was  yellin’.  “Carter! 
Surrey!” 

The  whole  farm  was  all  stirred  up.  The  Colonel 
had  got  real  impatient  and  promised  a  dollar  bill 
to  the  one  who  could  think  of  the  name,  and  whole 
swarms  of  folks  were  followin’  Big  John  around. 

“Bayes,”  they  told  him.  "Roan.  Hayes.” 

But  evenin’  came  without  them  findin’  it,  and 
they  went  to  bed  without  sendin’  the  telegram. 

The  Colonel  couldn’t  sleep  all  night;  he  wandered 
’round  and  groaned.  ’Bout  three  in  the  mornin’  he 
went  out  and  knocked  on  Big  John’s  window. 

It  wasn  t  Filibert?”  he  says,  ’most  cryin’. 

“No,  sir,  it  wasn’t  Filibert,”  says  Big  John  and 
kinda  sighed,  like  he  felt  real  bad. 

“Maybe  it  wasn’t  a  horse  name,  some  other  kind 
of  name?” 

Honest  to  God,  Colonel,  it  was  a  horse  name — 
I  remember  that  real  well.” 

“A  hell  of  a  memory  you  got  .  .  .  Seems  like  that 
name’s  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world  to  me 
right  now.  Why,  I’m  ’bout  to  go  crazy  with  the 
pain  .  .  .” 

Come  mornin’  the  Colonel  sent  for  the  doctor 
again. 

“Go  ahead  and  pull  it!”  he’d  decided.  ‘Can’t  hardly 
stand  it  no  more.” 

The  doctor  come  and  pulled  the  achin’  tooth. 
The  pain  went  right  away  and  the  Colonel  quietened 
down.  After  doin’  his  job  and  gettin’  paid,  the  doc¬ 
tor  got  in  his  old  Ford  and  started  home.  Right  at 
the  gate,  in  the  tobacco  patch,  he  ran  up  on  Big 
John.  The  sharecropper  was  standin’  on  the  edge 
of  the  road  lookin’  at  his  feet,  like  he  was  thinkin’ 
about  somethin’.  His  forehead  was  all  wrinkled  up 
with  what  looked  to  be  mighty  painful  thoughts. 

“Dunn  .  .  .  Saddler  .  .  .”  he  was  mumblin’.  “Hurst 
.  .  .  Horsley  .  .  .” 

“Hey,  Big  John!”  the  doctor  yells.  “Can’t  I  buy 
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some  good  oats  off  you?  They  sure  sent  me  some 
mighty  poor  oats  this  year.” 

Big  John  looked  at  the  doctor  real  funny,  smiled 
sort  of  wild-like,  and  ’thout  sayin’  a  word,  he  throwed 
up  his  hands  and  run  off  ’crost  the  fields  like  a  mad 
dog  was  chasin’  him. 

Well,  sir,  he  sailed  into  the  Colonel’s  room,  singin’ 
out,  “I’ve  done  thought  of  it,  Colonel!  God  bless 
that  doctor!  Otis — Otis  was  the  assessor’s  name. 
Otis,  Colonel!  Send  the  telegram  to  Jake  Otis!” 

“To  hell  with  you  and  your  horse  name,”  says 
the  Colonel,  sort  of  nasty-like;  and  what  did  he  do 
but  thumb  his  nose  at  poor  John.  “I  don’t  need  it! 
To  hell  with  your  horse  name!” 
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Professor  Blackburn 


There  is  a  tradition  at  Duke 
University  which  teaches  people 
that  the  Archive  is  a  stumbling, 
bumbling,  and  obscure  “literary” 
magazine  which  publishes  the 
incomprehensible  abortions  of 
equally  incomprehensible  campus 
Bohemians.  Even  the  Publications 
Board  has  partially  promoted  this 
tradition  by  maintaining  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  a  magazine  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  a  very  limited  number  ol 
people.  The  sources  of  these  ad¬ 
verse  criticisms  can  be  found  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  nature  of  the  under¬ 
graduate  student  and  not  in  the 
magazine.  However,  the  Archive 
does  have  serious  troubles.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  cogent  analysis  of 


these  is  contained  in  a  letter  sent 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Herring,  Dean  of 
Student  Life,  by  Dr.  Blackburn 
shortly  after  last  year’s  Literary 
Arts  Celebration.  Dr.  Blackburn 
has  been  a  professor  of  English 
at  Duke  since  before  the  Publica¬ 
tions  Board  was  established,  and 
he  was  the  prime  mover  in  the 
first  Literary  Arts  Celebration, 
which  took  place  quite  successfully 
last  year. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Blackburn’s  let¬ 
ter  is  reprinted  below  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  both  parties. 
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On  The  Archive 


the  place  of  the  magazine  on  the 
campus  now  that  the  Literary  Arts 
Celebration  as  an  annual  event 
seems  a  likely  possibility.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  Celebration  is 
to  stimulate  interest  in  imaginative 
writing  by  bringing  professional 
writers  to  the  campus  as  guest- 
critics  of  student  writing,  to  hold 
up  a  standard  of  excellence,  and, 
incidentally,  to  lend  dignity  to  the 
editorship  of  the  magazine  and 
to  those  who  contribute  to  it. 

My  first  suggestion  is  that  the 
editor  be  elected  from  the  junior 
instead  of  from  the  senior  class. 
It  is  increasingly  obvious  that  many 
of  our  campus  leaders,  including 
the  editor  of  the  Archive,  become 
involved  in  senior  seminars  in  their 
final  year — with  the  result  that 
they  can  do  justice  neither  to  their 
academic  work  nor  to  the  office  to 
which  they  are  elected. 

My  second  suggestion  is  that 
the  business  manager  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  should  be  a  student  who,  in 
addition  to  having  business  sense, 
should  have  some  interest  in  the 
magazine  as  a  literary  magazine 
and  not  solely  as  a  business  enter¬ 
prise.  He  would  take  pleasure, 
say,  in  seeing  to  it  that  members 
ol  the  English  Department  re¬ 
ceived  copies  from  time  to  time 
and  would  see  to  it  that  copies 
of  the  Literary  Arts  Celebration 
number  were  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  say 
that,  at  the  four  events  of  April  8 
and  9,  not  a  single  copy  of  the 
magazine  was  available  to  visitors 
who  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Wilson,  Raleigh,  Chapel  Hill  and 
Greensboro,  to  say  nothing  of  lo¬ 
cal  friends  of  the  University,  ex¬ 
cept  those  copies  which  I  managed 
personally  to  get  hold  of  and  dis¬ 


tribute  as  best  i  could.  This  cyn¬ 
ical  indifference  of  the  current 
business  manager  suggests  that 
once  you  begin  a  literary  festival 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Archive 
staff  are  enormously  increased,  for 
a  festival  immediately  involves  the 
University  with  the  public.  This 
goes,  of  course,  for  both  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  staffs. 

My  third  suggestion  is  that  the 
editors  of  the  Archive,  in  conjunc- 
t  on  with  the  English  Department, 
hold  three  open  meetings  a  year — 
at  which  time  stories  and  poems 
submitted  to  the  magazine  will 
be  read  aloud  and  discussed.  Such 
a  meeting  was  held  on  February  1  I 
last  apropos  of  the  materials  being 
considered  for  inclusion  in  the 
Celebration  number.  Well  over 
one  hundred  students  attended  this 
meeting.  The  discussion  was  in¬ 
telligent  and  lively.  The  function 
of  the  open  meeting  is  to  bring  the 
Archive  out  of  its  ivory  tower  and 
to  relate  it  to  those  students  who 
are  interested  in  literary  affairs  and 
thus  provide  an  informal  literary 
society  for  the  campus.  It  is,  of 
course,  obvious  that  these  meetings 
ivill  have  to  be  planned  well  in 
advance. 

The  basic  problem  of  a  college 
literary  magazine  always  remains 
the  same — the  problem  of  continu¬ 
ity,  the  problem  of  first  establishing 
and  then  continuing  a  tradition. 
A  college  literary  magazine  cannot 
possibly  be  like  Life  or  like  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  Its  object 
is  to  publish  the  best  literary  anti 
artistic  efforts  of  undergraduates, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  Archive  is  limited  in  its  appeal 
and  always  will  be.  ft  finds  its 
justification,  however,  in  the  fact 
that  universities  have  always  been 


patrons  of  the  arts,  in  the  fact  that 
it  provides  an  audience  for  under¬ 
graduates  interested  in  writing  and 
the  arts,  in  the  fact  that  some  of  its 
contributors,  years  later,  become  a 
William  Styron,  distinguished  nov¬ 
elist,  or  a  Robert  Loomis,  distin¬ 
guished  New  York  editor.  Of  all 
the  student  activities  it  is  the 
most  subtle  and  less  immediate  in 
its  results,  requiring  faith  and  pa¬ 
tience,  imagination  and  insight.  1 
do  hope  that  the  Publications 
Board  can  be  brought  around  to 
seeing  that  the  editor  who  has 
some  idea  of  tradition  is  infinitely 
to  be  preferred  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  promises  new  ways  of 
jazzing  up  the  magazine  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  popular.  Popular  it  can 
never  be.  I  hope,  however,  that  in 
time  it  will  be  respected.  And  it  is 
with  that  objective  in  view  that  the 
English  Department  has  under¬ 
taken  the  complex  problem  of  stag¬ 
ing  an  annual  literary  celebration. 

Nothing  that  1  have  said  is  in¬ 
tended  for  a  moment  as  a  reflec¬ 
tion  on  Miss  Akin,  Miss  North,  or 
Mr.  Hudson  who  have  entered 
wholeheartedly  into  this  enterprize. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  Blackburn 

Errata:  In  the  May  1959  issue  the 
name  of  the  cover  artist  was 
omitted.  The  sketch  of  the  seated 
girl  was  done  by  Peggy  Ketcham. 
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ANNE  TYLER  sits  quietly  but  attractively  in  most 
of  her  courses  saying  little  to  demonstrate  her  intel¬ 
lectual  and  emotional  depth.  She  is  the  kind  of  per¬ 
son  who  would  be  lost  to  all  but  her  closest  friends 
if  it  were  not  for  her  writing.  In  “The  Lights  on  the 
River,”  her  second  Archive  story,  Miss  Tyler  gives 
a  significant  picture  of  the  impact  which  a  brother’s 
death  has  on  a  little  girl.  It  is  not  the  usual  unrea¬ 
soned  appeal  for  pity  because  someone  is  dead  and 
a  child  is  being  initiated  into  another  world,  nor  is 
it  written  in  a  maudlin  “cry  for  the  little  child ”  style. 
Her  repetitions  are  effective  instead  of  boring  and  l/ei 
style  has  a  professional  fluidity. 

The  Lights  On 
The  River 

by  Anne  Tyler 

Betty  Catherine’s  lather  was  dead.  She  knew  this 
almost  immediately  because  her  mother  wanted  her 
to  lie  told  as  soon  as  they  found  the  body.  She  said 
that  even  children  should  know  things  like  this.  And 
then  she  went  into  Betty  Catherine’s  bedroom  and 
told  her  very  firmly  that  she  must  understand  that 
this  was  all  for  the  best  and  there  was  nothing  that 
coidd  be  done.  She  said  this  several  times,  as  il  she 
were  trying  to  convince  hersell  as  well.  But  her  voice 
was  low  and  did  not  rise  and  fall  with  the  words 
the  way  it  used  to;  she  stared  straight  at  a  flower 
on  the  wallpaper  without  even  seeing  it  and  Betty 
Catherine  forgot  to  listen  to  what  she  was  saying  be¬ 
cause  she  realized  suddenly  that  her  mother  was  get¬ 
ting  little  lines  down  from  her  nose  and  at  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  her  eyes.  She  had  never  noticed  that  before. 

After  her  mother  left  and  everyone  else  had  gone 
into  the  living  room  to  sit  with  her  mother,  Betty 
Catherine  got  down  very  low  in  the  blankets  so  that 
even  her  ears  were  covered  and  nothing  could  get 
her.  And  all  night  long  she  would  wake  up  suddenly 
and  think,  Something  has  happened.  Then  she  would 
remember  and  say  what  her  mother  had  told  her  over 
and  over  until  the  words  became  numb  and  mean¬ 
ingless  and  she  went  to  sleep  again,  and  after  that 
night  the  idea  of  her  father’s  being  dead  seemed  sad 
but  no  longer  so  terribly  strange. 


But  that  night  while  she  was  thinking  about  her 
father  she  knew  also  that  the  lights  along  the  river 
were  still  on  and  there  would  still  be  the  giant  dark 
machines  scraping  the  riverbed,  because  they  had  not 
yet  found  Bobby  and  they  had  to  find  him  before 
they  coidd  take  the  machines  away.  That  was  what 
she  thought  about  more  than  her  father.  Her  father 
she  could  think  about  later,  when  she  really  decided 
in  her  mind  what  had  happened;  but  Bobby  was  the 
important  one  because  no  one  had  said  anything 
definite  yet  anil  she  thought  maybe  he  was  not  dead 
after  all.  She  thought  about  how  terrible  and  shivery 
it  was  that  those  great  rusty  claws  should  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  such  a  very  thin  small  boy.  He  did  not 
seem  to  be  big  enough  to  be  searched  out  by  such 
monsters;  il  she  closed  her  eyes  she  could  even  imagine 
him  scrunched  down  as  close  to  the  riverbed  as  possi¬ 
ble  with  his  shiny  gold  hair  burrowed  in  the  mud  in 
an  effort  to  slip  through  the  giant  teeth.  But  then 
the  image  ol  that  was  so  terrible  that  she  had  to  think 
frantically  about  everything  else  in  the  world  and 
fight  the  thought  of  Bobby  from  her  mind.  She  did 
not  believe  that  Bobby  could  be  in  that  mud. 

When  she  awoke  in  the  morning  things  were  not 
better  or  even  just  silly  the  way  they  were  after  most 
nights  when  she  lay  awake  thinking  horrible  things; 
they  were  only  worse  and  she  could  hear  the  ma¬ 
chines  at  work  far  away  on  the  river.  Something  was 
frightening  her,  something  right  there  in  the  room 
with  her.  The  flowered  wallpaper  and  the  dolls  on 
their  shelves  and  the  straw  carpet  on  the  floor  were 
too  still,  as  if  they  were  waiting  for  her.  And  she 
could  not  stop  thinking  about  Bobby  on  the  riverbed. 

Betty  Catherine’s  mother  told  het  that  the  best 
thing  she  could  do  after  breakfast  was  to  go  out  and 
play  in  the  sun  until  lunch.  Betty  Catherine  was  re¬ 
ally  glad  to  go  because  her  mother  did  not  talk  to 
her  much  or  notice  that  her  dress  was  dirty  or  that 
she  was  tired;  she  just  sat  there  with  her  hands  folded 
in  her  lap  and  Iter  face  blank.  She  was  not  a  com¬ 
fortable  person  to  be  with  any  more,  not  since  Sun¬ 
day. 

When  site  went  through  the  parlor  she  caught 
Mrs.  Baker  staring  out  the  window  toward  the  rivet  . 
Mrs.  Baker  wants  to  see  if  there  is  going  to  be  a 
double  funeral  this  afternoon,  Betty  Catherine 
thought.  She  wants  to  be  the  first  to  find  out.  When 
she  hears  the  motors  stop  at  the  river  she  is  going 
to  run  tell  everyone  site  knows,  even  my  mother  who 
will  probably  not  say  anything  at  all  anyway. 

She  sat  down  on  the  back  stoop  with  her  doll  and 
she  looked  out  over  the  lawn  into  the  weeds  that 
her  father  never  bothered  to  cut  in  the  next  lot.  Last 
spring  she  had  taken  every  one  of  Bobby’s  toys  and 
thrown  them  into  those  weeds.  And  when  her  father 
found  them  he  scolded  Bobby  for  being  so  careless 
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with  his  to\>  .iiul  not  even  putting  them  back  when 
he  was  tlmnigh.  Robin  hail  just  looked  at  him.  Maybe 
he  thought  he  had  realh  left  the  toys  out  there  and 
had  ju>t  forgotten  about  them:  she  didn’t  know.  But 
'lit  kept  seeing  his  thin  little  face  and  the  gold  hair 
even  lighter  than  her  own  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  must 
be  imagining  it  all:  it  never  could  have  happened. 
Mas  be  it  was  true  about  her  father — she  could  be¬ 
lieve  that — but  she  did  not  think  that  this  other  thing 
was  possible. 

She  remembered  when  Bobby  learned  to  swim.  He 
could  dog-paddle  very  well  really,  with  his  bony 
shoulders  hunched  above  the  water  and  working 
frantically,  the  point  of  his  chin  just  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  and  his  eves  scared  and  his  teeth  set  to  keep  from 
chattering.  He  got  cold  very  easily.  He  would  turn 
blue  in  a  matter  of  minutes  and  her  mother  always 
made  him  get  out  and  stand  shivering  in  a  towel  on 
the  bank.  Maybe  he  had  remembered  enough  from 
last  summer  to  swim  to  land.  Maybe  their  boat  had 
gone  far  down  the  river  before  it  overturned  and  her 
father  had  told  Bobby  to  make  it  to  shore  alone.  And 
at  this  very  minute  Bobby  was  wandering  in  a  strange 
forest,  alive  and  well  but  crying  because  he  was  lost 
and  no  one  knew  where  to  look  for  him. 

Betty  Catherine  pulled  her  long  white-blond 
ponytail  over  one  shoulder  and  very  closely  exam¬ 
ined  the  color,  and  then  she  looked  at  her  knees  and 
especially  at  the  scab  where  she  had  fallen  last  Satur- 
dav  when  her  father  was  teaching  her  how  to  ride 
the  bike.  There  teas  a  scab  on  her  elbow  too.  After 
she  had  very  carefully  examined  everything  that  was 
wrong  with  her  she  slid  down  the  steps  so  that  her  bare 
feet  showed  against  the  brown  dirt,  and  she  tried  to 
imagine  the  color  of  Bobby’s  skin  and  to  remember 
exactly  where  all  the  places  were  that  he  had  hurt 
himself  lately.  A  lot  of  them  were  in  almost  the  same 
spots.  He  was  always  hurting  his  knee.  And  his  eyes 
were  the  same  color  as  hers.  She  closed  her  eyes  and 
tried  to  think  what  it  would  be  like  with  the  river 
water  covering  them,  with  her  skin  flat  against  the 
color  of  mud  and  her  hair  getting  slowly  interwoven 
with  the  mud  on  the  bottom.  After  a  while  she  thought 
the  only  thing  she  could  do  in  a  case  like  this  was 
maybe  to  pray,  but  she  was  afraid  to  just  sit  and 
pray  in  the  open  where  anyone  might  look  out  of  a 
window  and  see  her  so  she  picked  up  her  doll  and 
pretended  to  be  dressing  it,  and  instead  of  talking 
to  the  doll  she  was  moving  her  lips  and  saying  what 
Reverend  Clyde  said  every  Sunday,  putting  in  all 
the  right  titles  and  closing  it  the  right  way  only  put¬ 
ting  Jesus  loves  me  at  the  end  for  luck.  And  when 
she  was  through  with  all  that  she  decided  that  Bobby 
would  not  be  dead  after  all  but  would  come  walking 


in  very  soon  with  his  face  dirty  and  his  mouth  pout¬ 
ing  because  no  one  had  bothered  to  come  look  for 
him  in  the  woods.  Maybe  he  would  be  hungry  and 
she  could  help  her  mother  get  him  something  to  eat. 
Or  he  would  just  want  to  play  quietly  and  she  would 
give  him  all  her  toys  for  keeps. 

She  put  her  doll  under  a  tree  by  the  steps  and 
began  to  sing  songs  to  herself  and  to  wonder  what 
time  it  was  getting  to  be.  After  a  while  her  mother 
came  out  and  sat  on  the  steps  beside  her  and  asked 
her  how  her  doll  was.  Betty  Catherine  said  she  was 
asleep.  She  asked  her  mother  if  it  were  true  that  lemon 
juice  took  oft  freckles  and  her  mother  look  at  her 
for  the  first  time  since  she  came  out  there,  and  she 
said  that  she  was  sure  she  didn’t  see  how  Betty  Cath¬ 
erine  could  bring  up  a  thing  like  that  at  a  time  like 
this.  She  looked  tired  now  and  it  was  only  morning 
still.  Betty  Catherine  could  remember  the  way  she 
had  looked  that  Sunday  when  she  made  the  sand¬ 
wiches  for  Bobby  and  his  father;  she  had  been  sing¬ 
ing  this  song  that  had  been  on  the  radio  and  look¬ 
ing  out  the  window  to  see  Bobby  who  wanted  to  show 
her  how  well  he  could  ride  the  bike  now.  And  later, 
when  they  decided  not  to  wait  for  supper,  her  moth¬ 
er’s  eyes  got  a  worried  look  but  at  least  they  did  not 
look  as  they  did  now,  with  nothing  in  them  at  all. 

They  had  lunch  at  noon  exactly.  They  had  beef 
hash  warmed  over  for  the  second  time  and  no  one 
was  very  hungry.  Betty  Catherine  drank  quantities 
of  milk  just  to  put  off  taking  another  bite  of  hash. 
She  felt  glad  that  Bobby  would  be  all  right  now  that 
she  had  said  the  prayers;  she  began  now  to  think 
about  her  father  only  she  did  not  think  about  any¬ 
thing  definite  like  the  way  he  looked  but  only  the 
way  he  acted  and  the  way  he  was  always  so  patient. 

At  one  o’clock  she  went  in  to  take  a  nap  because 
her  mother  said  she  was  going  to  have  a  very  hard 
day  ahead  of  her  yet.  After  she  had  settled  down  in 
her  bed  and  the  sheets  had  stopped  rustling  she  could 
hear  the  motors  on  the  river  and  she  wondered  how 
she  would  be  able  to  sleep  if  they  were  going  to  be 
that  way  at  night  again.  But  as  it  turned  out  the  mo¬ 
tors  stopped  very  soon  after  that  and  her  mother  came 
in  to  tell  her  about  Bobby.  Her  mother  must  have 
known;  she  wasn’t  crying.  And  even  Betty  Catherine 
did  not  feel  so  terribly  surprised.  She  lay  there  look¬ 
ing  past  her  mother  and  out  the  open  window,  and 
she  was  thinking  not  about  how  they  would  have  a 
double  funeral  now  but  just  about  the  lights  strung 
along  the  shore.  They  would  be  taken  down  this  aft¬ 
ernoon.  By  night  there  would  be  no  lights  left  and 
the  Savannah  River  would  be  as  dark  as  it  had  ever 
been. 
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CHARLES  WALLS  modestly  handed  tlnee  poems 
to  me  without  the  usual  attitude  of  “Tell  me  how 
'good  they  are.”  All  three  reflected  his  genuine  and 
intelligent  concern  about  the  meaning  of  Christian¬ 
ity  to  contemporary  civilization.  The  poem  which 
follows  was  not  the  best,  but  it  urns  the  most  com¬ 
plete  without  tedious  revision.  Mr.  Walls  is  not  one 
who  enters  glibly  into  the  revision  of  inspiration. 
“Lullaby”  is  a  dialect  poem  in  a  traditional  form  but 
also  a  cogent  comment  on  a  contemporary  problem. 


Lullaby 

by  Charles  Walls 

Nighttime’s  a  slippin’  on — 

Close  yo'  eyes  ’n  sleep. 

Y’  Mammy  knows  yo’  feelin’  tired, 

But  that’s  no  cause  t’weep. 

Pappy’ll  soon  be  cornin’  home. 

And  though  he’s  tired  too, 

De  tear  dat  lies 
Widin  his  eyes 
Is  not  fer  him,  but  you. 

He  knows  de  life  you’ll  have  to  live 
’Cause  yo’  skin  is  black. 

He  sees  de  sweat  po’  off  yo’  face 
And  feels  yo’  breakin’  back. 

De  white  man  calls  us  “primitive” 

And  tries  t’  make  it  true — 

He  sells  his  soul 
T’  keep  control 
Of  folks  wid  darker  hue. 

Some  say  it’s  time  t’rise  ’n  act; 

We  been  de  lamb  too  long. 

Meekness  only  brings  us  chains. 

Makes  freedom  seem  like  wrong. 

It  used  t’  be  de  white  man’s  creed. 

Fer  it  he  fought  and  bled. 

Like  him,  we’ll  fight 
Fer  what  is  right 
Till  he  or  we  is  dead. 

Some  say  dat  blood  breeds  only  blood, 

Dat  hate  produces  hate. 

Fill  love  breaks  through  'n  brings  de  dawn. 
It’s  best  t’  sit  ’n  wait. 

Suff’rin’  helps  t’  bring  de  day 
Fer  blessed  are  de  meek 
Who  stand  de  loss 
’N  bear  de  cross 
’N  turn  tie  other  cheek. 

“You’ll  have  to  live  in  war  or  chains; 

You  have  no  other  choice. 

W  11  you  decide  to  bleed  or  rot?” 

Cries  out  de  Future’s  voice. 

Den  Pappy  weeps  ’cause  he  knows 
Dat  what  he  sows,  you'll  reap, 

’N  wid  dees  cries 
De  daylight  dies 
So  close  yo’  eyes  ’n  sleep. 
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FRANK  ROS1XY  is  no  longer  a  student  at  Duke ,  but 
his  sensitix'ity  and  brilliance  wakes  one  wish  he  were 
still  here.  He  sent  this  stoiy  to  we  from  Chapel  Hill 
where  he  is  now  a  junior  history  major  writing  a  good 
amount  of  fiction  in  his  spare  time.  “ Vortex ”  is  a 
stoty  about  the  powerfully  corrosive  atmosphere 
■who  I:  exists  in  the  seamy  side  of  Xew  York  City. 
Pe  rhaps  the  dialogue  tends  to  be  overdone  and  the 
style  shifty,  but  the  story  has  the  great  virtue  of  hon¬ 
esty.  I  am  sure  Rosiny  had  raptured  his  story  for  him¬ 
self  before  he  ; wanted  to  unite  it. 


Vortex 

In  Frank  Rosiny 


I  cried,  "Mother,  where  are  your  sons?” 

"They  have  left  me  and  gone  to  the  city.” 

“And  what  has  become  of  them?” 

“Stone,  stone  .  .  .  all  .  .  .  stone.” 

Reese  sat  in  the  alley,  his  back  fused  to  the 
rough  brick  wall,  while  outside  sidewalks  struggled 
for  breath  and  heat  waves  lent  a  shimmering  fluidity 
to  the  city’s  concrete  skin. 

Leaning  against  the  opposite  wall  was  a  young 
jackal,  dragging  deeply  on  his  cigarette  and  spitting 
out  the  angry  smoke  as  if  it  was  some  distasteful 
purging  medicine.  His  breathing  was  loud,  diseased, 
infected  with  the  city. 

Reese  spoke,  "Look,  kid,  1  told  ya  t’  get  th’  hell 
outta  here  .  .  .  ya  wan’  I  should  make  ya?” 

“It’s  a  free  country.” 

He  could  squash  that  rotten,  fragile  body  with 
less  effort  than  it  would  take  to  dispatch  a  beetle.  He 
searched  for  one  delightful  excuse  to  reduce  this  runt 
to  a  bleeding,  squirming  .  .  .  “Awright,  punk,  tha’ 
does  it.” 

Before  Reese  could  get  to  his  feet,  the  sick  little 
animal  had  vanished. 

Reese  threw  his  shoulders  back  against  the  alley 
wall,  picked  up  a  cinder  of  burnt  coal  and  fingered 
its  rough  surface.  The  alley  was  hard,  insurmountable, 
yet  .  .  .  yet,  almost  secure,  quiet,  a  pool  of  calm  in 
a  vortex. 

“Hey,  killer.” 

Reese  looked  up.  ft  was  O’Rourke. 

“Top  o’  th’  mornin’  t’  ya,  ffatfoot.” 

“Holdin’  up  th’  buildin’,  or  waitin’  for  a  streetca’?” 

“Jes’  sayin’  my  prayers,  copper.” 

“Say,  big  shot,  I  heard  Goldstein  told  ya  t’  get 


lost  .  .  .  what’samatter  wid  th’  guy  .  .  .  don’  he  ’pre¬ 
date  yer  many  an’  varied  talents  ...  or  maybe  he 
don’  like  th’  way  ya  mop  his  Horn?” 

"Hey,  flatfoot,  why  don’  ya  do  th’  world  a  favor 
an’  drop  dead.” 

Awright,  punk,  beat  it  before  1  splintta  ya  skull.” 

“Beat  what?  ...  1  ain’t  obstructin’  traffic.” 

“1  said  beat  it  .  .  .  you  look  too  damn  comforta¬ 
ble  ...  it  ain’t  good  for  a  growin’  hood.” 

Reese  stood  up.  Slowly  O’Rourke’s  lips  parted, 
revealing  four  nicotine  coated  incisors  .  .  .  dirt  brown. 

“One  o’  these  days,  copper,  I’m  gonna  give  ya  t’ 
th’  sanitation  department.” 

“Don’t  hold  yer  breath,  punk.” 

Spinning  his  nightstick,  O’Rourke  executed  a 
nearly  perfect  right  face  and  marched  off  down  the 
block  as  if  accompanied  by  some  subliminal  martial 
band. 

Reese's  eyes  followed  the  gutter  ...  a  used  book 
of  matches  ...  a  banana  skin  ...  a  piece  of  wire  .  .  . 
a  dixie  cup  .  .  .  undifferentiated  trash,  the  by-product 
of  the  city’s  metabolism  .  .  .  puss. 

Feminine  footsteps  .  .  .  click,  click,  click  .  .  .  fabric 
flowing  across  sweet,  warm  thighs  with  every  step. 

“Hey,  doll.” 

She  passed.  Like  the  prow  of  a  ship  her  body 
knifed  through  the  heated  air,  leaving  a  scented  wake; 
infuriating  the  nostrils.  Each  alternating  buttock 
threatening  to  burst  forth  from  its  light  cotton  cage. 
The  hem  of  her  skirt  cut  her  just  at  the  knees,  re¬ 
vealing  two  gently  billowing  forelegs  each  tapering 
off  toward  one  delicately  formed  ankle.  Looking  over 
her  shoulder,  that  soft,  soft  flesh,  she  spit  out,  “If 
yer  lookin’  fer  a  friend,  Tiger,  keep  yer  eyes  glued 
t’  th’  gutta  an’  one’s  bound  t’  float  by.” 

damn  bitch  “How’s  th’  ol’  mattress  holdin’  up, 
lover?” 

Reese  clenched  his  fist.  For  a  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  all  sensation  had  left  his  body.  His  eyes  glassed. 
His  expression  froze.  He  dreamt.  Ah,  there  she  was 
.  .  .  there  .  .  .  clamped  spreadeagle  to  a  stone  wall. 
In  his  hands  was  a  ...  a  machine  gun.  He  squeezed 
the  trigger.  Fire  leaped  forth  from  the  barrel.  He 
could  see  the  small  lead  projectiles  rip  into  her  skin 
.  .  .  burning,  tearing.  She  twisted  and  screamed  as 
the  pain  mounted.  The  bullets  continued  their  assault. 
Blood  poured  from  her  eyes.  He  concentrated  his 
stream  of  fire  on  her  neck,  her  breasts,  arms,  abdomen, 
legs,  parts,  pieces,  fragments  .  .  .  The  blood  red 
image  faded. 

Now  there  were  just  the  sounds,  the  smells,  and 
the  sickness.  The  sickness  that  was  in  Reese  .  .  .  hate, 
push  .  .  .  get  out  of  this  hole  .  .  .  break  it. 

“Hey,  Reese-babes.”  Sammy  Finklestein  shot  a 
bony  hand  at  Reese’s  arm. 
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“Hey,  Fink,  that’s  a  real  nice  shirt  yer  wearin’  .  .  . 
do  tha’  agin  an'  I'll  make  it  yer  shroud.” 

“Ya  really  got  me  shakin’,  killer.” 

get  out,  out,  out,  .  .  .  move 

o 

“Hey,  Fink,  ya  doin’  anythin’  this  afternoon?” 

“Naw.  Wha’  aboutit?” 

“How  ya  fixed  ler  scratch?” 

“Enough.” 

“Wanna  take  in  a  Hick?” 

“What’s  playin’  ” 

“They  got  some  war  pitcha  at  th’  move  out  Capi¬ 
tol.” 

“Wha’  d’  ya  wanna  go  downtown  ler?” 

come  on,  move  out  “Ya  got  anythin’  betta  t’  do?” 

“Awright,  awright  ...  so  I’m  goin’.” 

The  frustrating  heat  of  the  streets  was  shockingly 
contrasted  by  the  subway’s  petrifying  cool.  Reese 
rammed  his  token  into  the  turnstile  and  bullied  its 
rotating  arms  with  his  hip. 

Reese  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  station  platform 
and  scanned  the  tracks  .  .  .  i  bet  i  could  .  .  .  nothing 
to  it  .  .  .  got  to  watch  that  third  rail  .  .  .  sure  .  .  . 
jump  down  .  .  .  jump  up  they  won’t  let  me  up  .  .  . 
Terror  struck  without  preamble.  Suddenly,  an  ice 
cold  skewer  passed  through  his  body.  He  felt  himself 
falling  .  .  .  falling  .  .  .  they  won’t  let  me  up  .  .  .  no 
.  .  .  no  trapped  .  .  .  the  oncoming  train  .  .  .  no,  no  .  .  . 
no  .  .  .  “No!”  Reese  caught  himself.  Had  he  actually 
said  “no”  .  .  .  out  loud?  what  a  jerk  .  .  .  no,  man, 
that’s  no  way  to  do  it  .  .  .  no.  He  stepped  back  and 
braced  his  shoulders  against  a  beam. 

“Hey,  Reese-babes,  ya  got  a  penny?” 

“Huh?” 

“I  said,  ’lemnae  have  a  penny!” 

“Wha’  ler?” 

“I  wanna  make  a  down  paymen’  on  th’  Brooklyn 
Bridge.” 

“Here.  Buy  me  a  Caddy.” 

Reese’s  retort  was  muffled  by  the  earsplitting 
roar  of  the  Downtown  Express  as  it  exploded  into 
the  16 1st  Street  station.  The  train  screamed  .  .  .  slowed 
.  .  .  shrieked  .  .  .  stopped.  Its  sliding  doors  opened 
to  a  frantic  tide  of  commuters.  Reese,  joining  the 
ritualistic  battle,  pushed,  elbowed,  shouldered,  shoved, 
and  butted  his  way  toward  the  few  remaining  unocc  u¬ 
pied  seats,  only  to  be  defeated  by  three  energetic 
middle  aged  women  .  .  .  ritual. 

The  train  lurched  forward  and  Reese  make  a 
desperate  effort  to  maintain  his  balance.  He  was  mov¬ 
ing  .  .  .  moving  .  .  .  faster,  faster.  As  the  car  continued 
to  accelerate  he  felt  his  insides  begin  to  swell  ...  it 
was  as  if  .  .  .  yes,  yes,  escaping,  leaving  a  violent,  filth 
infested  world  .  .  .  breaking  out  .  .  .  out.  It  was  so 
easy,  comforting  .  .  .  just  a  dull  rumble  punctuated 
by  the  rhythmical  clatter  of  the  tracks.  FI  is  eyes  ran 
over  his  painted,  unreal  fellow  passengers.  Did  they 


feel  it?  That  face  .  .  .  that  small  leathery  oval  .  .  .  did 
it  feel?  That  fat,  greasy  blob  .  .  .  could  it  feel?  Maybe 
he  was  alone  .  .  .  that  was  it  .  .  .  that  was  precisely  it 
.  .  .  he  was  alone.  But  it  was  all  feeling,  a  quiet,  calm, 
soothing  release  from  hostile  sensation,  from  dis¬ 
eased,  corrupting  thought,  and  before  Reese  could  re¬ 
flect  upon  its  beauty  it  was  shattered  by  a  pair  of 
irreverently  staring  eyes  .  .  .  penetrating,  disrespect¬ 
ful,  mocking  eyes.  Reese  turned  his  head  away  and 
tried  to  run  .  .  .  back,  back  into  the  nothingness.  It 
was  gone.  There  were  the  eyes  .  .  .  staring,  laughing 
at  his  self-conscious  torment.  For  a  moment  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  thoroughly  engrossed  in  a  survey  of  the 
advertisements  which  lined  the  panel  above  his  head. 
Slowly,  Reese  dropped  his  eyes  to  the  window.  He 
could  see,  mirrored  in  the  glass  the  unrelenting  stare. 
It  seemed  to  be  saying,  “you  can’t  get  out,  you  can’t 
.  .  .  stay  where  you  are,  scum!”  Reese  now  saw  to 
whom  the  eyes  belonged;  a  student,  a  student  with 
short  cropped  hair,  white  shirt,  tie  ...  a  student, 
books.  He  hated  .  .  .  that  bastard  .  .  .  never  worked 
a  day  in  his  life  .  .  .  couldn’t  fight  if  his  life  .  .  .  he’s 
laughing  at  me  .  .  .  thinks  he’s  won  some  great  battle 
.  .  .  couldn’t  fight  if  his  life  .  .  .  lie’s  laughing  at  me. 
Reese  turned,  the  counterattack.  He  searched  for  the 
enemy  which  was  now  hidden  behind  the  sports  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Times  come  on  .  .  .  look  at  me 
.  .  .  he’s  faking  .  .  .  look  at  him  .  .  .  he  doesn’t  want 
to  fight  .  .  .  look  at  that  jerk  .  .  .  come  on,  jerk,  look 
at  me  .  .  .  look  .  .  . 

“Hey,  Reese-babes,  let’s  get  off  at  th’  nex’  sta¬ 
tion.” 

It  was  an  order. 

“Wha’?” 

“I  said,  ‘let’s  get  off  at  th’  nex’  station.’  ” 

Where  the  hell  does  he  come  off  telling  me  what 
to  ..  .  big  shot  .  .  .  boss  .  .  .  who  does  he  think  he’s 
leading  ...  if  we  don’t  gel  off  at  the  next  station 
we’ll  be  screwed,  that  bastard  .  .  .  I'll  break  his  back 
.  .  .  big  shot. 

The  train  announced  its  arrival  with  the  tor¬ 
mented  screams  of  steel  on  steel.  The  car  doors  slid 
open.  Sammy  was  the  first  to  set  foot  upon  the  station 
platform.  He  led  Reese  through  the  crowd  to  the  foot 
of  the  steps.  On  the  first  level  it  was  Sammy  that  di¬ 
rected  Reese  through  the  turnstile  and  toward  the 
exit.  Fie  led  .  .  .  who  the  hell  does  that  bastard  think 
he  is  .  .  .  big  shot  ...  If  anyone’s  going  to  give  orders 
it’ll  be  me  .  .  .  look  at  that  guy  strut  .  .  .  like  he  owns 
me  ..  .  big  shot. 

“Hey,  wait  a  minute.” 

“Wha’  gives,  Reese-babes?” 

"Look,  I  jes’  decided  that  I  don’t  wanna  take  in 
a  flick.” 

“Wha’  th’  hell,  man,  like  it  was  yer  idea.” 
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ok  ax .  big  shot,  catch  this  one  “Yeh,  but  I  wanna 
get  back  before  five.” 

He\ .  wha’  with  \a.  man.  I’d  like  t'  make  th' 
scene  .  .  .  \a  know  wha’  1  mean?" 

"Okav.  big  shot,  then  make  it  solo.” 

"Okav.  okav  .  .  .  seeya  ’round.” 

Sannm  walked  away. 

1  Ik  surrounding  citv  hammered  at  Reese’s  seu- 
sorv  shell  .  .  .  motion  .  .  .  color  .  .  .  sound  .  .  .  heat 
.  .  .  frenetic  .  .  .  chaotic.  The  outside  speaker  of  a  rec¬ 
ord  shop  .  . .  "SALE"  .  .  .  thump,  thump,  dee,  thump, 
thump,  dee,  thump,  thump,  thump,  whoowheee  .  .  . 

movies  .  .  .  no,  no  .  .  .  do  something  .  .  . 

Reese  moved  with  the  current  of  sweltering  flesh. 
Manhattan  sidewalks  supporting  countless  feet  .  .  . 
tired,  youthful,  crippled  feet — heterogeneity  bound 
in  the  uniformity  of  all  masses.  Streets  filling  hostile 
air  with  the  cacophony  of  restless,  disquieting  horns 
.  .  .  the  city's  flutter  and  throb  .  .  .  Whores,  debu¬ 
tantes.  Wall  Street  brokers,  tramps,  the  sinners,  and 
the  moralists — all  moved,  made  noises.  Reese  searched 
for  his  reflection  on  the  city’s  glass  wall  of  show  win¬ 
dows  where  am  1  .  .  .  there  I  ..  .  no,  no  .  .  .  where. 
A  Salvation  Army  band  played  “Onward  Christian 
Soldiers”  .  .  .  tah,  tah,  tali,  tooo,  tali,  tah  .  .  .  “and 
ye  shall  find  redem.  .  .  .” 

A  violent  array  of  motley  colors  which  stuffed  the 
small  casement  of  an  otherwise  insignificant  novelty 
shop  arrested  Reese’s  attention  and  drew  him  near. 
Like  the  fascinating  tentacles  of  an  exotic  flytrap, 
the  store  front  enticed  its  dupe  to  further  examina¬ 
tion:  Japanese  dolls,  multicolored  fans,  lanterns,  par¬ 
asols  .  .  .  travel  folders,  maps  .  .  .  knives  ...  a  sleek, 
BLACK  HANDLED  STILETTO.  Reese’s  fingers 
convulsed.  His  realization  of  the  brutal,  physical 
power  which  this  unyielding  piece  of  steel  vested  in 
its  possessor  drove  him  to  lust.  He  entered  the  shop. 

“Can  I  help  you?” 

“Yeh.  Wha’  d’  ya  want  ter  tha’  black  sticker  in 
th’  winda?” 

“Do  you  mean  our  imported  Italian  stiletto?” 

“Yeh,  that’s  th’  un.” 

“Four  ninety-five,  sir.” 

Reese  hesitated  for  a  moment.  Somehow  he  felt 
that  the  salesman  was  determined  to  deny  him  the 
knife.  The  price  was  unjust.  Such  anxiety  should, 
must  justify  possession.  Maybe  the  salesman  knew 
how  desperately  he  wanted  it  and  was  trying  to  make 
him  pay  through  the  nose  .  .  .  the  dirty  bastard.  Be¬ 
sides  it  wasn’t  really  the  knife — no,  not  the  knife  .  .  . 
what  he  wanted  was  something  which  was  to  him  al¬ 
most  holy,  and  to  set  a  price  upon  the  gods  was  sacri- 
lege. 

“Would  you  like  to  see  it,  sir?” 

“Yeh,  sure — but  .  .  .” 

“This  blade,  sir,  was  imported  from  Italy.  Jt  is 


made  of  the  finest  steel  and  precision  ground  to  .  .  .” 

bulls-- 1  "Look,  I’ll  take  it.” 

“All  right,  sir.  With  tax,  that  will  be  five  dollars 
and  ten  cents.” 

Reese  put  the  knife  in  his  pants  pocket  and  re¬ 
joined  the  turbulent  procession.  As  he  walked  toward 
the  subway,  he  could  feel  the  stiletto  pound  against 
his  side  with  each  step.  It  was  a  good  feeling.  He  now 
moved  independently  ol  the  abrading  tide  of  rush 
hour  commuters  with  the  calm  self-assurance  of  a  man 
who  could  command  life  itself  with  one  violent  sweep 
of  his  hand. 

He  hated  the  masses  .  .  .  the  insignificant,  non- 
essential  cattle.  He  hated  the  tramps,  the  hoods,  the 
whores — the  thousands,  the  millions  of  moving,  noise 
making,  nondescript  blobs  of  pseudo-humanity.  He 
hated  .  .  .  Reese,  the  blob.  But,  the  knife  .  .  .  maybe 
the  knife  .  .  .  yes,  yes  .  .  .  the  knife  ...  let  it  be  the 
knife.  Reese’s  purchase  had  been  more  or  less  impul¬ 
sive.  He  just  wanted  something  .  .  .  solid,  tangible 
...  he  wanted  a  tool  .  .  .  yes,  that  was  it,  a  tool  .  .  . 
a  tool  to  cut,  pry,  smash,  or  break  his  way  out  of 
the  intolerable  vortex  .  .  .  the  force  that  was  every¬ 
where  .  .  .  pushing,  pushing.  He  wasn’t  sure  why  he 
hated  others,  people  .  .  .  somehow  he  sensed  that  it 
was  they  that  composed  this  spiteful  whirlpool  .  .  . 
this,  this  thing  that  was  grinding  him  into  the  gutter. 
He  just  wanted  out. 

Out,  yes,  but  not  from  here  .  .  .  no,  not  here,  not 
from  this  .  .  .  no,  not  Manhattan.  It  was  his  block  .  .  . 
his  damn,  damn  neighborhood  ...  it  was  O’Rourke 
and  Sammy,  Rosalie,  Pop  Goldstein  ...  he  had  to  get 
home  ...  he  had  to  prove  it  there.  Prove  what?  He 
couldn’t  tell  you.  No,  he  just  felt  .  .  .  felt. 

As  the  train  beat  its  way  beneath  the  city,  the 
pulsating,  monotonous  clatter  suspended  all  sensa¬ 
tion  ...  he  was  going  back,  back  ...  a  soldier  on 
his  way  to  the  front  ...  a  battle  line  that  was  every¬ 
where,  and  yet  it  had  to  be  there  .  .  .  there.  Reese 
dreamed.  It  was  Pop  Goldstein’s  shop  and  there  were 
thousands  of  them  .  .  .  yelling  at  the  walls,  at  each 
other,  fighting,  screaming,  destroying,  pushing,  push¬ 
ing  .  .  .  yes,  that’s  what  they  were  doing  .  .  .  pushing 
and  screaming.  The  noise  was  stifling  ...  it  had  to 
be  stopped  .  .  .  yes,  stop  the  noise  .  .  .  stop  the  push¬ 
ing.  Reese  approached  the  center  of  this  mass  of  roar¬ 
ing,  hysterical  animal  fibre  .  .  .  the  noise  grew  louder, 
more  intense  ...  at  the  very  peak  of  its  raucous  cres¬ 
cendo,  Reese  drew  his  knife  ...  all  eyes  turned  to  see 
the  gleaming  steel  .  .  .  the  tempest  stilled,  froze  .  .  . 
all  motion  ceased.  .  .  . 

The  train  stopped:  its  recoil  exploded  Reese’s 
fascinating  vision. 

He  was  home  and  he  was  ready,  armed. 

For  hours  he  walked,  walked  .  .  .  waiting,  waiting, 
waiting  for  the  attack  .  .  .  hoping.  It  would  come — 
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it  had  to  come.  And,  then  .  .  .  then  he  would  turn, 
counterattack,  and  win. 

The  sun  set — it  always  did. 

i’d  like  to  see  one  of  those  jerks  start  something 
.  .  .  come  on  .  .  .  where  are  you  .  .  .  hey ,  o’rourke,  look 
what  i  got  .  .  .  where  are  you  .  .  .  come  on  .  .  . 

“Hey,  Killer.” 

It  was  the  punk  from  the  alley,  this  is  it  .  .  .  this 
is  it. 

“Look,  punk,  some  guys  jes’  gotta  learn  th’  hard 
way.  .  .  .” 

“Hey,  wait  a  minute,  Killer.  Like  I  been  lookin’ 
fer  ya  all  day.  Like  I  got  some  friends  1  wan’  ya  t’ 
meet. 

Now  Reese  saw  them,  four  young  jackals.  He  felt 
for  his  knife.  It  was  there  .  .  .  but  four  of  them.  They 
began  to  encircle  him.  One  was  slowly  wrapping  a 
garrison  belt  around  his  fist.  Another  was  beating 
his  open  palm  with  a  length  of  pipe,  a  deliberate, 
sickening  cadence.  The  third  was  holding  a  broken 
bat,  while  the  fourth  member  of  this  unyielding 
force  toyed  with  a  few  links  of  steel  chain. 

The  punk  spoke,  “Hey,  ya  know,  guys,  the  Killer 
here  likes  alleys — man,  he’s  jes’  crazy  about  ’em  .  .  . 
ain't  ya,  Killer?  This  one  in  particular — ain’t  that 
right,  Killer?” 

“You  lousy,  punk  .  .  .”  Reese  drew  his  knife  and 
lunged — 

Wham  ...  a  yellow  streak  flashed  before  Reese’s 
eyes  .  .  .  then  the  sharp  pain — bang,  something 
heavy  crashed  into  his  back  ...  a  knee  smashed  his 
groin,  while  a  list  full  of  steel  exploded  on  his  face. 
Bang  and  bang  and  bang  and  bang  and  bang  .  .  . 
back,  back  into  the  alley  no,  don’t  push  me,  you 
bastards,  don’t  push.  It  was  all  pain,  pain  .  .  .  laughter 
.  .  .  black. 

Reese  lay  face  down  in  the  alley:  blood  dripping 
from  his  body,  clotting  on  the  pavement,  forming  a 
grotesque  fusion  of  llesh  and  stone. 

Slowly,  Reese  raised  his  blackened  eyelids,  stretched 
out  his  arms  and  rolled  over  on  his  back.  He  searched 
for  a  cool,  dark  blue  patch  of  sky  between  the  alley 
walls.  The  world  was  spinning  .  .  .  around  and  around 
and  around  and  around  .  .  .  brick,  brick,  brick,  brick 
.  .  .  He  raised  himself  on  his  elbows  and  then  fell 
back  to  the  ground  as  if  pulled  by  some  irresistible 
suction. 

The  following  day  Reese  sat  in  the  alley,  his  back 
fused  to  the  rough  brick  wall,  while  outside  sidewalks 
struggled  for  breath  and  heat  waves  lent  a  shimmer¬ 
ing  fluidity  to  the  city’s  concrete  skin. 

Leaning  against  the  opposite  wall  was  a  young 
jackal,  dragging  deeply  on  his  cigarette  and  spitting 
out  the  angry  smoke  as  if  it  was  some  distasteful 


purging  medicine.  His  breathing  was  loud,  diseased, 
infected  with  the  city. 

Reese  spoke,  “Look,  kid,  I  told  ya  t’  get  th’  hell 
outta  here  .  .  .  ya  wan’  I  should  make  ya?” 


STEVE  BAGBY  is  one  of  the  few  creative  people  who 
are  wisely  adamant  without  being  foolishly  stubborn. 
We  still  have  our  disagreements  about  the  following 
poem,  but  he  decided  upon  the  present  version  only 
after  considerable  thought  and  some  revision.  Steve 
is  not  trying  to  be  Beat,  Angry  or  Bohemian  in  his 
writing  or  his  life,  but  neither  is  he  akin  to  the  many 
people  who  sit.  back  content  to  let  others  have  cre¬ 
ative  ideas.  “I  Wonder”  is  a  straightforward  poem 
making  its  mark  by  suggestion  rather  than  by  state¬ 
ment. 


I  Wonder 

by  Steve  Bagby 


1  wonder  how  the  embryo  feels 
(I  should  but  my  memory  steals) 

To  be  snatched  from  the  tutelary  tomb. 

Clothed  in  the  pious  pelt  of  the  mother’s  womb. 

1  wonder  how  the  embryo  feels 
To  grow  inch  by  word,  head  by  heels 
To  be  thrown  into  a  tumultuous  tomb, 

Clothed  in  the  excretion  from  a  merchant’s  loom. 

I  wonder  how  the  embryo  feels 

When  hearing  hypocrite  church  bell  peals. 

Rotting  in  the  insipid  brume 

Wishing  return  to  the  sanctified  womb. 
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Poem 


The  sallow,  bloodless  moon  of  winter 
Drags  its  gaunt  anemic  face 
Across  the  deep-green  rippled  pond 
To  stark  brown  rushes 
Through  rustling  sedge 
To  the  lowering  copse  beyond. 

The  wind  hisses  in  skeleton  trees 
That  sway  like  snakes  above  a  mirror, 

And  when  their  reflection  stirs  in  the  lake, 
They  straighten  and  freeze  with  Medusa’s  fear. 

The  haggard  moon  with  a  silent  scowl 
Gathers  clouds  to  its  ashen  face. 

It  pulls  around  the  shaggy  cowl 
And  sinks  through  the  twisted  ice. 


A  leaf  blows  through  the  brittle  darkness; 

The  waving  willows  rattle  their  long  thin  arms. 
And  chant  a  sad  ghostly  tune. 

John  B.  Hartley 


JOHN  HARTLEY’S  poem  has  no  longwinded  or 
philosophical  message  to  convey.  It  is  his  first  hand 
account  of  a  rather  interesting  place  and  it  is  written 
in  an  interesting  manner.  If  one  likes  descriptive 
poetry,  this  poem  is  aimed  at  him.  Perhaps  the  images 
are  profuse.  John  admits  this  may  be  so,  but  he  sees 
no  other  way  he  could  have  written  the  poem. 
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JAMES  DOLLISON’S  slaty  was  referred  to  the 
Vrchivl  y  (,■  lormer  member  of  the  English  Depart¬ 
ment .  Mr.  Dollison  himself  seemed  to  doubt  the 
,j  utility  of  liis  -writing,  yet  this  story  is  nothing  he 
>/’:<  uld  have  muse  to  be  ashamed  of.  Perhaps  his 
reticence  to  talk  about  his  writing  is  why  a  few  peo- 
(  <  \ pressed  surprise  to  discover  that  he  writes 

fiction. 

In  tin  stoty  below  he  has  chosen  to  take  a  very  diffi- 
<  ult  point  of  I'iew  and  to  use  a  delicate  device,  but 
both  are  handled  with  admirable  skill. 


Carol 

By  James  R.  Dollison 


From  the  time  when  she  first  awakened  from  that 
dim  twilight  ol  unconsciousness  which  characterizes 
the  first  vears  of  a  growing  personality,  Carol  could 
remember  the  bars.  The  beautiful,  evenly-trimmed, 
well-weeded  lawn  of  the  low,  rambling  house  atop 
the  hills  ended  abruptly  at  the  black  wrought  iron 
bars  which  formed  the  fence  around  her  daddy’s  land. 
She  remembered  vividly  and  hated  the  bars  of  her 
playpen  which  effectively  restrained  her  from  exer¬ 
cising  a  growing  curiosity  about  the  things  around 
her,  and  the  bars  on  her  bed  which  stung  her  face 
as  she  twisted  convulsively  in  the  night.  Indeed,  her 
life  seemed  characterized  by  a  never-ending  series  of 
metallic  enclosures.  However,  most  of  all,  Carol  was 
always  aware  of  the  stainless  steel  bars  that  enclosed 
her  left  leg,  abdomen,  and  upper  thorax. 

Carol  also  remembered  the  incessant  sequence  of 
doctors  who  insisted  upon  being  called  “specialists” 
and  charging  her  daddy  a  corresponding  amount  for 
the  name.  They  never  really  did  anything  for  her, 
just  mumbled  silly  phrases  like  “pseudohypertrophic 
muscular  dystrophy”  and  went  quietly  away  talking 
of  sex-limited  recessive  genes  and  sending  her  daddy 
things  which  never  failed  to  make  him  swear  softly. 

Big  people  often  came  to  the  house  and  fussed 
over  her,  and  patted  her,  and  said  how  lovely  she 
looked,  and  asked  her  if  she  was  feeling  better,  and 
shuddered  when  she  tried  to  move  her  slack  face  but 
only  succeeded  in  producing  a  violent  muscular  con¬ 
traction.  Daddy  and  Mummy  called  them  parasites, 
and  Carol  would  have  laughed,  if  she  could. 

Around  home  they  spoke  only  in  whispers,  and 
Mummy  and  Daddy  came  to  see  her  real  often  in 
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her  rose-papered  room,  and  she  would  have  enjoyed 
their  visits  it  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  after 
they  had  finished  laughing  anti  talking  excitedly,  they 
would  look  at  her  with  soft  hurt  eyes,  then  turn  and 
run  from  the  room.  The  maids  liked  to  gather  in  the 
pantry  and  talk  about  all  kinds  of  things;  they  didn’t 
know  that  she  could  hear;  she  knew  about  running 
and  playing;  the  maids  tittered  all  the  time  and  called 
her  “a  living,  breathing  cruelty  joke,”  but  she  didn’t 
care,  not  really;  they  were  just  jealous  because  her 
daddy  had  money,  lots  of  it.  Other  than  these  reali¬ 
ties,  Carol’s  present  and  past  was  nothing  but  black¬ 
ness  and  a  never-ending  series  of  dreams,  dreams  .  .  . 

Carol! 

Carol! 

Carol,  wake  up! 

She  swam  from  the  misty  unconsciousness  of  light 
sleep  and  sat  up  abruptly  in  bed — this  was  her  first 
day  in  second  grade;  she  mustn’t  be  late;  it  just 
wouldn’t  do  for  a  SECOND  GRADER  to  be  late  on 
the  first  day  of  school.  She  wasn’t  a  FIRST  grader 
any  more,  no  SIR!  She  could  dress  herself  and  even 
walk  to  school  by  herself  if  she  promised  to  wait  for 
the  patrol  boy  before  she  crossed  the  street  and  didn’t 
get  in  cars  with  or  take  candy  from  strangers.  She 
wasn’t  a  baby  anymore;  she  was  a  big  girl  now;  her 
mummy  said  so  and  so  did  her  daddy.  She  shot  from 
the  bed  and  jumped  nimbly  to  the  floor  and  danced 
about  the  room  in  a  whirl  of  brightly-colored  cloth¬ 
ing.  She  wished  that  she  could  have  a  long  skirt,  but 
Mummy  said  she’d  have  to  wait  till  she  was  fourteen, 
and  eight  years  isn’t  so  long  to  ivait  if  you  think  how 
fast  six  years  has  already  gone  by.  She  threw  on  her 
candy-striped  dress  and  buckled  up  her  new,  patent- 
leather  shoes.  Boy,  were  the  kids  at  school  going  to  be 
jealous  of  her! 

Carol  sang  a  soft,  meaningless  song  to  herself  as 
she  tripped  lightly  down  the  stairs  to  the  kitchen 
where  her  mummy  had  laid  out  breakfast.  She  felt 
the  slight  emptiness  of  anxiety  as  the  nervousness  of 
the  new  environment  swept  over  her,  but  it  was  gone 
in  an  instant  when  she  saw  her  mummy  waiting  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs  in  the  crisp,  green-checked 
house  dress  whose  smell  had  been  familiar  ever  since 
she  could  remember. 

Carol,  you  forgot  to  comb  your  hair!  We  can’t 
have  you  looking  like  a  mop  on  your  first  day  of 
school.  Now  go  back  upstairs  and  do  it,  and  why  don’t 
you  tie  that  new,  red  ribbon  around  your  pony  tail 
while  you’re  at  it? 

Even  this  fa i led  to  annoy  Carol  as  she  turned 
swiftly  and  raced  up  the  stairs;  tivo  at  a  time.  She 
was  a  big  girl  now,  and  she  even  could  comb  her  own 
hair  and  tie  her  own  ribbons!  It  felt  so  different  to 
be  a  SECOND  grader. 
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She  wolfed  down  her  breakfast  and  laughed  up¬ 
roariously  with  her  mummy  when  she  jabbed  her 
spoon  into  a  big  grapefruit  and  was  showered  with 
a  sticky-sweet-soury  juice  which  stung  her  eyes  as  it 
dribbled  down  her  forehead  and  across  her  face.  Oh 
ivell,  even  big  folks  got  squirted  by  grapefruit  once 
in  a  while. 

To  the  tune  of  “Come  right  home!”  she  danced 
out  of  the  house  and  across  the  fields  towards  the 
school.  She  still  hummed  the  nameless  tune  to  her¬ 
self  as  she  wandered  from  buttercup  to  buttercup, 
picking  a  few  and  pressing  them  to  her  face  in  order 
to  feel  the  soft  sweetness  of  the  petals  against  her 
equally  soft  skin.  At  the  crossroads  she  waited  for 
the  patrol  boy,  then  ran  into  the  playground  just  in 
time  to  join  the  girls  who  were  skipping  rope  in  the 
corner  formed  by  the  playground’s  mesh-wire  fence 
and  the  school  building.  She  smiled  inwardly  as  she 
noticed  the  envious  stares  of  the  first  graders  and  of 
the  girls  when  they  saw  the  sunlight  making  twinkling 
patterns  on  her  new  shoes.  Enduring  the  hair-pulling 
of  several  of  the  boys  to  whom  Carol’s  pony  tail 
seemed  to  be  the  only  immediate  graspable  object, 
she  skipped  around  the  playground.  Those  awful 
boys ,  always  messin’  around!  She  ignored  them  with 
a  certain  pseudo-sophisticated  air  as  she  had  seen 
some  sixth  grade  girls  ignore  a  couple  of  boys  who 
were  whistling  at  them.  She  was  a  lady,  but  she  could 
do  anything  a  boy  could  do. 

The  school  bell  rang  and  there  was  a  wild  stam¬ 
pede  for  the  main  door  in  which  (Carol  noted  with 
expressed  satisfaction)  the  boy  that  pulled  her  hair 
was  sent  sprawling.  Hah!  Hah!  Hah!  That'll  teach 
him!  She  also  noted  that  his  eyes  were  red,  and  his 
face  was  all  puffed  up  as  if  he  was  trying  to  keep  from 
crying.  The  big  baby! 

The  teacher  was  nice,  kinda  soft,  and  she  had  a 
beautiful  smile  in  which  she  showed  all  her  teeth. 
Carol  hoped  that  she  would  look  like  that  when  her 
front  teeth  grew  back  in.  The  teacher  gave  her  a  seat 
by  the  window,  and  she  could  see  the  big  house  on 
the  hill  with  its  iron  fence  around  it.  She  knew  about 
the  little  girl.  .  .  . 

School  was  uneventful;  the  teacher  droned  oil  the 
names  on  the  roll  and  told  what  was  expected  of 
second  graders.  She  also  gave  them  a  list  ol  books, 
but  Carol  only  listened  to  half  of  what  she  was  say¬ 
ing  because  she  could  see  the  buttercups  dancing  in 
the  fields,  and  she  wanted  so  much  to  be  outside  run¬ 
ning  and  skipping  and  laughing  in  the  sun. 


When  school  was  over  (it  was  ahvays  out  early  on 
the  first  day),  Carol  ran  outside  with  Jimmie  (Jimmie 
was  her  secret  boyfriend,  even  if  he  was  a  boy),  and 
the  pair  tumbled  into  the  held  to  play  together  in 
the  sunshine.  The  idea  struck  her  suddenly: 

Let’s  climb  a  tree  Jimmie! 

Aw,  girls  can’t,  climb  trees. 

They  can  too! 

Can  not! 

Can  too! 

Can  not! 

Come  on  dummy!  I'll  show  you  who  can  climb 
trees. 

They  ran  towards  the  big  oak  in  the  middle  of 
the  held  that  her  daddy  had  said  got  hit  by  light¬ 
ening  and  xvas  dead,  and  that  was  the  reason  you 
shouldn’t  go  out  in  a  storm. 

You’ll  get  all  dirty  Carol. 

You’re  just  a  fraidy-cat  Jimmie  Wilson! 

Am  not! 

Are  too! 

Am  not! 

Show  me. 

Jimmie  started  up  the  tree  with  Carol  on  his 
heels,  but  when  they  got  up  to  about  the  fifth  branch, 
Carol  saw  that  Jimmie’s  face  was  getting  kinda  white, 
and  his  eyes  were  big  and  round.  Boy  was  he  scared! 

We’re  getting  kinda  high,  Carol. 

Aw,  you’re  just  a  fraidy-cat! 

Well  you’re  a  girl,  and  you’re  just  as  afraid  as  / 
am  only  you  don’t  dare  show  it,  and  I’m  not  going 
any  higher  ’cause  my  dad  said  it  was  dangerous,  and 
I’m  not  afraid,  and  I  just  don’t  want  to  get  a  licking. 

Afraid,  huh?  I’ll  show  you  I’m  not  afraid.  Gel 
outta  my  way  and  you’ll  see!  Jimmie’s  a  fraidy-cat! 
Jimmie’s  a  fraidy-cat! 

Carol  just  had  to  laugh,  and  as  she  kept  on  laugh¬ 
ing  she  climbed  higher  and  higher.  Boys  ahvays 
thought  they  were  SO  tough.  She’d  show  Jimmie  who 
iv as  afraid! 

She  was  still  laughing  when  the  dried  branch 
supporting  her  weight  cracked  and  broke,  shoving 
her  into  space  with  a  sickening  lurch.  She  was  still 
laughing  before  she  had  time  to  realize  that  she  was 
falling,  falling,  falling.  .  .  . 

“Poor  thing!  Must  have  passed  away  during  the 
night,”  they  said  as  they  removed  the  stainless  steel 
brace.  “Oh  well,  perhaps  it’s  best,  her  being  help¬ 
less  and  all,  and  never  being  able  to  feel  anything. 
But  look  at  her  face!  If  it  wasn’t  that  you  knew  she 
couldn’t,  you’d  think  she  was  smiling;  even  laughing.” 
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See  the  man  who  caters 
to  all  your  college 

AUTO  NEEDS 


REEVES  GULF 
SERVICE 

Chapel  Hill  and  Duke  Road 

Telephone  7-5105 


Road  Service  and  All  Other 

GULF  PRODUCTS 


PORTRAITS 

of  Distinction 

FOR  ALL  USES 


SEE  YOUR  ONE  STOP 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


OVERTON  PARNELL 
STUDIO 

Mrs.  Overton  Parnell, 

Owner 

Telephone  2-4075 

Across  from  Washington  Duke  Hotel 


MONARCH  MOTORS 

Your 

Chrysler,  Plymouth 
Imperial,  M.G.,  and 
Austin  Healey  Dealer 

OFFERS  YOU 

COMPLETE  BODY 

and 

REPAIR  WORK 

at  a 

Student's  Price 

616  West  Chapel  Hill  St. 
Phone  2-6106 


Durham  Auto 


722  Eighth  Street 
One  Block  from  East 
Phone  8-4686 

"We  Met  By  Accident" 


•  AUTOMOBILE  PAINTING 

•  BODY  AND  FENDER  REPAIR 

•  WRECKS  REBUILT 


Body  Service 
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DUKE 

UNIVERSITY 

STORES 


Duke  University 
Men's  Store 


Woman's  College 
Store 


Hospital  Store 


Duke  University 
Bookstore 


Gothic  Bookshop 


Your  Own  Spark 
Plug  —  And 
Proud  Of  It! 


You  are  the  world’s  lucki¬ 
est  young  people'  What  you 
do,  how  much  you  earn,  how 
well  you  live  depends  large¬ 
ly  on  yourself. 

Your  won’t  mind  starting 
at  the  bottom  because  you 
know  most  of  the  top  jobs  in 
North  Carolina  are  held  by 
men  who  started  right  there. 

Willingness  to  work  and 
venture  is  the  vital  spark  of 
our  system  of  free  opportu¬ 
nity. 


Duke 

University 

Dining 

Halls 


•  Woman's  College 
Dining  Halls 

•  Gilbert-Addoms 
Dining  Hall 

•  The  Oak  Room 

•  Old  T rinity  Room 

•  Cafeterias  A-B-C 

•  Breakfast  Bar 

•  The  New  Grille 

•  Graduate  Center 
Cafeteria  and 
Coffee  Lounge 
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H  \RR\  PI  \RSOX  g raduated  from  Duke  Inst  year 
in  n  cloud  of  cynicism.  While  he  was  visiting  this  fall 
his  attitude,  at  least  toward  the  ARCHIVE,  had  soft- 
,  tied  and  he  donated  the  following  sketch.  I  call  it 
a  sketch  for  lack  of  better  definition.  The  reader 
should  not  enter  into  it  searching  for  a  coherent  nar- 
atiee.  It  is  in  fart  a  poem,  a  philosophical  tract  on 
morals,  and  a  prose  snatch  of  believable  experience. 

must  closely  folloio  grammar ,  punctuation  and 
capitalization  in  order  to  com  prebend  the  piece. 

The  Devil  Is 
A  Teddy  Bear 

...  a  gentle  fear  crept  over  me;  beer  was  dripping- 
through  the  slats  of  the  table,  through  the  smoke  and 
noise,  dark  jazz  crept  over  wavering  heads  towards 
me;  the  red,  blue  lights  drained  the  colors  from  Her 
face,  and  a  burst  of  laughter  sent  shivers  through  me, 
the  dark  stained  wood. 

—Well,  1  personally  think  there  is  no  distinction 
between  good  and  evil  (the  girl  rubbing  the 
glass  said,  tilting  it  back  once  more)  ;  the  only 
thing  .  .  .  the  real  problem 

—  But  (he  said  desperately,  leaning  forward,  using 
his  hands)  but  how  does  that  help?  People 
still  think  in  those  terms,  call  things  good  and 
bad,  judge  others  (his  sports  car  casualness 
had  disappeared) 

— You  don’t  understand  (she  said,  shaking  the 
empty  glass)  criticism  is  never,  no,  (rising 
voice,  dark  air)  simply  never  just  .  .  .  true; 
it’s  in  us,  yes,  us,  don’t  you  see 
.  .  .  through  the  mist  and  rain,  1  coidd  see  the 
sunshine  barging  through,  making  patches  in  the 
heavy-laden  water  trees;  people  walking  across  the 
stone  walkways  becoming  confident,  perhaps  cocky 
.  .  .  they  let  down  their  umbrellas  .  .  .  car  wheels 
lolling  on  wet  surfaces,  I  stand  looking  at  the  arched 
groves,  soaring  greenness,  ’mid  translucent  drops, 
She  emerges  from  the  Botany  lab.  .  .  . 

—  (The  girl,  armful  of  greenhouse  flowers,  cud¬ 
dling  them,  dallied  along,  humming  to  herself, 
singing  to  her  flowers,  taking  care  to  edge 
around  collected  drain  water;  she  murmured 
through  her  firm  lips)  he’s  a  teddy  dear,  a 
teddy  bear  (she  didn’t  even  see  me) 


.  .  .  piercing  slants  of  light  on  a  frayed  carpet 
went  unnoticed,  as  the  actors  in  their  purple  ma¬ 
neuvered  each  other,  as  if  in  dance  .  .  .  soft  liquid 
voice  (mellifluous)  ;  1  thought  to  myself,  gradually 
admitting  the  sound  of  an  uncomfortable,  restless 
audience  to  my  mind;  the  slight  sway  of  dark,  an¬ 
onymity  in  front,  seated,  helpless  .  .  .  restless,  gaz¬ 
ing  for  life  (where  there  was  none)  to  the  frayed 
red,  the  actored  purple,  a  white  curtain,  slightly 
aged 

- Ol  course,  /  love  love  you,  dahling;  /  forgive 

you  for  running  off  like  that.  .  .  .  Now  /  un¬ 
derstand  (embrace;  she’s  upstaging  him) 

—  But  do  you  forgive,  really,  really  forgive  (he 
withdraws) 

- Don’t  you  trust  me,  dahling  (she’s  stage  right 

now) 

- Yes,  but  (ah,  he’s  back  in  control  now) 

- Now,  silly,  we  do  communicate;  we  do  know 

how  to  talk,  to  reach  towards  each  other.  .  .  . 
- 1  still  wonder 

- Do  you  think  I  understand  you  so  little  1  don’t 

forgive 

- Sometimes  .  .  .  well,  sometimes;  that’s  a  sad 

word,  sometimes 

...  a  spread-out  view,  stretching  curve  of  blue 
ocean  .  .  .  off-shore,  very  near,  the  dolphin  played, 
grey-brown  apparitions  on  the  face  of  the  sun’s 
sparkling  brilliance  ...  I  fell  down  on  the  sand,  atop 
the  dune,  nuzzling  my  face  into  the  gritty  warmness, 
the  sun  tingling  across  my  shoulder-blades,  while  the 
steady  wind  inland  blew  crystals  of  the  whitish  sand 
around  the  ear-lobes;  my  friends,  I  thought,  and  rolled 
over  on  my  side,  cushioned,  gazing  inland,  the  inlet, 
the  skiffs,  beautiful  swan-like  sailboats  sophisticatedly 
leaning  against  the  wind  .  .  .  the  little  fishing  town 
was  edged  with  huge  gasoline  storage  tanks,  edged 
with  the  shallow  green  bay  .  .  .  the  old  gentle  fear 
again  as  other  hands  let  warm  sand  run  down  be¬ 
tween  the  cut  of  my  shoulders;  I  listened.  .  .  . 

- He’s  asleep  (she  said)  ;  gone  to  sleep  on  his 

side  here;  (there  was  tenderness  in  her  voice; 
she  could  afford  to  feel  tenderness) 

- —  (the  rust-touched  voice  answered)  Why  don’t 

you  try  to  tell  him. 

- Tell  him  what 

- About  his  “water-sprite” 

- How  do  you  tell  a  teddy  bear  not  to  accept 

love  .  .  . 

- Teddy  bear?  (he  groaned)  he’s  not  a  teddy 

bear;  I  can’t  see  it  at  all  .  .  .  anyway,  we’ve 

got  to  tell  him,  it’s  our  responsibility 
...  As  the  little  green  sports-car  cornered  sharply, 
I  let  my  fingers  gently  skim  the  pavement;  the  driver 
smiled  his  cha-cha-cha  smile  and  said:  See  it’s  really 
a  neat  car  .  .  .  the  moon  paled,  elusively  deceptive 
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behind  streakings  of  tenuous  cloud-whispers,  a  still 
night,  heavy  with  loaded,  unbearable  sensuousness 
of  honeysuckle;  no  chill  to  break  the  enveloping  stick¬ 
iness,  blue  evening  blurred  across  my  eyes.  .  .  . 

- Mind  if  I  turn  on  the  heater  (he  said,  trying 

to  glance  at  me) 

- It  doesn’t  make  any  difference 

- What’s  the  matter  with  you  tonite;  for  the 

last  two  weeks  it’s  been  this  way  .  .  .  you’ve 
been  withdrawn,  distant 
- It’s  nothing 

- Didn’t  you  enjoy  your  date  this  evening 

- Yes 

- Well,  you  don’t  sound  very  enthusiastic  (he 

slowed  the  car  for  a  stop  sign,  a  frown  extend¬ 
ing  slowly  across  his  face)  Why  can’t  you  be 
happy,  Teddy;  you  know,  pleasant,  agreeable 

- Don’t 

- Teddy  is  a  good  name;  it  fits.  Everybody  says 

it  does 

- Maybe  it  does  .  .  .  maybe 

- You  know,  you’re  not  really  in  love  with  that 

whore 

- What  whore 

- You  know  who  1  mean 

- Aren’t  you  being  unfair 

- Everybody  knows  she’s  been  to  bed  with  every 

guy  in  the  cast 

- You’re  forgetting  that  a  ‘teddy  bear’  is  meant 

to  be  loved;  it  doesn’t  love  back 
- Quit  being  dramatic 

- I’m  just  (and  only  that,  I  thought)  telling 

you  the  role  of  a  ‘teddy  bear’ 

- Ah,  forget  it  (he  slammed  the  car  down-gear; 

an  explosion  of  noise) 

.  .  .  the  warmth  of  Her  hand,  dropped  alongside 
of  mine,  slightly  scraping  the  tips  of  my  nails,  like  a 
thin  veil  of  perspiration  .  .  .  the  two  roses  on  the 
table-clothed  wood  were  bent  .  .  .  the  faces  nearby 
blurred,  then  re-focused;  I  wanted  Her  hand  away 
from  mine  (she  was  humming  to  herself;  a  sickness 
rose  up  in  my  throat,  I  should  like  to  have  passed 
out  .  .  .  if  anyone  could  see  through  the  wooden 
table  clothed  table  .  .  .  her  leg  slanted  against  mine; 
I  made  my  leg  muscles  tight  .  .  .  the  choking  hot¬ 
ness,  not,  rather  unbreath  flushing  my  cheeks,  and 
sent  a  wave  of  fine  sweat-drops  across  my  forehead 

- Well,  really,  Leonard  (the  flat-chested  blonde 

was  saying;  her  eyes  weren’t  sneaky  like  Hers; 
she  had  that  direct  look  all  Lesbians  have) 


you  really  musn’t,  really  musn’t,  dahling  .  .  . 
you  all  remember  that  girl,  don’t  you  ...  I 
tell  you  (the  colored  waitress  in  the  pale  green 
uniform  stood  by,  looking  bored)  well,  she 
was  really  out  of  it,  a  real  nympho,  no,  or 
should  I  say  she  had  a  ‘touch  of  the  nympho’ 
.  .  .  (some  laughed  knowingly,  except  the  two 
of  us:  we  smiled  through,  she  withdrew  her 
hand)  well,  anyway,  she  got  this  poor  innocent 
thing  out  on  a  date,  all  alone.  Imagine,  a  poor 
‘innocent’  ‘thing’  (laugh  in  appreciation  of  the 
double  meaning) 

— Anita,  dear  (said  Leonard  in  bis  mellifluous 
voice)  ;  this  happened  long  ago  .  .  .  before  we 
got  here.  Let’s  talk  about  something  else;  (a 
cut  was  coming;  I  could  tell  ...  I  knew  and 
waited  for  Leonard’s  resentment)  something 
more  appropriate,  something  (emphatic  em¬ 
phasis)  TOPICAL 

— Topical,  interrupted  the  director,  why  not  our 
next  play  .  .  . 

— Plays  are  no  fun  to  talk  about,  dahling,  only 
OTHER  people  .  .  .  their  faults  are  so  ap¬ 
parent 

— But  lovely;  you’re  no  nympho  .  .  .  how  do  you 
see  it  in  others 

— Of  course  I’m  not  .  .  .  but  every  woman  can 
understand 

- Oh,  Teddy  (a  honeyed  tone  from  the  flat 

chest)  ;  you’re  so  quiet  .  .  .  why  dear 

- 1  don’t  think  any  of  you  know  ivhat  you’re 

talking  about  (The  entire  table  fell  quiet  .  .  . 
momentarily  ...  of  course,  then  laughter,  be¬ 
cause  my  jokes  are  so  subtle) 

- Oh,  ho,  you’re  a  real  devil,  dahling 

—  (And  then  She  spoke,  while  caressing  the  table 
cloth  with  her  fingers,  knowing  1  would  un¬ 
derstand  her  subtle  joke)  Dear,  dear,  Teddy: 
everybody  knows  the  devil  is  a  Teddy  Bear 
.  .  .  perception  of  heat  rushing  across  my  body, 
sickness  rising  with  the  heat,  iced  cofree  did  no  good, 
only  increased  the  warping  of  feeling;  the  gentle  fear, 
I  lowered  my  head  for  a  moment  (while  attention 
was  not  on  me) ,  the  sun  shone  through  the  Venetian 
blinds,  leaving  white-hot  slats  of  light  to  play  about 
the  slightly  darkened  room,  with  the  stained  roses, 
to  jiggle  about  the  gold  blonde  of  her  flatchested 
head  .  .  .  and  the  hand  came  again,  not  in  love,  lin¬ 
gering,  almost  teasing,  almost  lolling,  almost  eager 
.  .  .  the  devil  is  a  Teddy  bare. 
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Nocturne 


The  night  wind,  wave-song  ridden, 
Breathing  whispers,  whispering  sighs 
Stirs  deep  a  longing  long  hidden, 

Moves  the  soul  of  man  forbidden 
Life  adventure  rich.  Where  cries 
The  night  wind,  wave-song  ridden? 

In  breasts  concealed  love,  nurtured,  hidden 
From  all-too-truthful,  probing  eyes 
Stirs  deep  a  longing  long  hidden, 

Breeds  thoughts  by  all  forbidden, 

Vet  thought  by  all — so  sighs 
The  night  wind,  wave-song  ridden 

Of  thoughts  so  carefully  hidden. 

Spring  lust  softly  ends  in  sighs, 

Stirs  deep  a  longing  long  hidden. 

All  thought  believed  forbidden, 

With  dying  ocean  breezes,  dies. 

The  night  wind,  wave-song  ridden 
Stirs  deep  a  longing  long  hidden. 

Millard  C.  I)unn,  Jr. 


MILLARD  DUNN  concentrated  his  summer  literary 
activity  on  writing  in  the  very  difficult  disciplines  of 
complex  classical  French  forms.  Perhaps  he  has  sacri¬ 
ficed  a  little  poetry  for  the  sake  of  prosody  as  many 
poets  cannot  help  doing  when  trying  to  work  under 
such  exacting  conditions.  “Nocturne”  is  a  villanelle 
treating  the  frustrations  created  by  the  dogmatic  pro¬ 
hibitions  of  religion.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  a  student 
poet  who  is  at  the  same  time  deeply  religious,  intel¬ 
lectually  liberal,  and  talented  as  a  writer. 
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Six  Girls 


Six  girls 

their  hair  shining  on  their  shoulders 
in  wet  curls 

are  capturing  a  piece  of  sea 
in  their  chain  of  arms, 
dancing  happily 
around  their  private  wave; 
flailing  their  arms  ecstatically 
making  it  behave. 

The  silty  sunlit  brine 
where  grains  of  mica  dance 
does  not  protest  this  commotion 
but  coldly  lends  a  small  advance 
to  each  new  gleeful  violence 
of  the  girls’  love  motion. 

It  lets  them  tame  this  moment 
of  the  salt  unending  chant. 

by  Wallace  Kaufman 


MY  OWN  poems  seem  to  change  in  value  so  much 
from  one  month  to  the  next  that  l  must  alivays  pre¬ 
vail  upon  friends  to  make  selections  for  me  when  it 
comes  to  publishing.  This  poem  contains  the  essence 
of  a  real  experience.  1  find  visual  impressions  of 
simple  human  subjects  the  greatest  imuplses  to  the 
writing  of  poetry.  I  admit  to  building  the  last  two 
lines  upon  a  friend’s  suggestion.  Also,  the  poem  is 
not  finished,  but  it  may  never  be. 
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Records  and  High  Fidelity  Equipment 

205-207  E.  Franklin  St.  —  Phone  5396  Chapel  Hill 
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This  is  a  Hamilton  Electric  Watch.  A  tiny  energy  cell 
has  replaced  the  mainspring.  It  is  a  more 
perfect  watch,  incisively  accurate,  patrician.  Some  day 
you,  too,  may  give  or  be  given  a  Hamilton. 

It  will  be  a  day  you  will  never  forget. 

/-/>A  Ay7  /  L-~7~CD/\/ 

-H  creator  of  the  world's  first  electric  watch 
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HERITAGE  TOWELS 

“FLORAL  PLAID”  A  gal  may  get 
straight  A's — but  she's  not  ready  to 
earn  a  bachelor  until  she  knows 
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garland. 

Buy  “Floral  Plaid" — and  the  many 
other  intriguing  patterns  in  Wamsutta 
sheet  and  towel  "steadies" — for  your 
dorm  room  . .  .  your  hope  chest ...  as 
a  trousseau  gift  for  friends.  Famous 
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and  last. 
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Sheets,  Blankets,  Automatic  Blankets,  Mattress  Pads  and  Covers,  Pillows  and  Fashion  Fabrics  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 
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Masters  and  Misfits 


Perhaps  the  lure  of  prize  money  has  coaxed 
would-be  writers  out  ol  their  modesty  or  lethargy, 
whichever  was  the  cause  for  the  dearth  of  material 
reaching  the  Archive  for  the  October  issue.  The  files 
are  now  pregnant  with  student  creations.  As  usual 
many  are  outright  miscarriages,  but  there  are  also 
more  good  stories  and  poems  than  there  is  room  for 
in  the  short  space  of  twenty-eight  pages. 

When  a  good  issue  appears,  readers  inevitably 
compliment  the  editor  on  its  quality,  yet  even  the 
most  vain  editor  must  admit  that,  given  a  minimum 
of  critical  acumen,  a  good  staff  and  an  almost  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  good  material,  the  magazine  cannot 
fail. 

This  was  not  the  situation  the  Archive  found 
itself  in  when  assembling  manuscript  for  the  Oc¬ 
tober  issue.  Rather  than  print  a  big  issue  inflated 
with  mediocrity,  the  editors  chose  only  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  submitted  and  perhaps  even  then  had  to  make 
some  concessions. 

However,  the  files  were  bloated  by  the  time  the 
deadline  for  the  present  issue  passed.  Can  the  sud¬ 
den  flood  of  material  Ire  accounted  for  merely  by 
the  possibility  that  an  author  could  win  ten  dollars? 
It  does  not  seeem  probable  that  student  writers  are 
so  impoverished  that  this  amount  of  money  would 
make  the  difference  between  holding  on  to  their 
work  greedily  at  one  time  and  thrusting  it  eagerly 
into  the  mail  at  another.  Yet  neither  intellectual 
warming-up  nor  the  progress  of  writing  courses  can 
account  for  this  surprising  abundance  of  student 
literature. 

The  answer  seems  to  be  in  a  certain  kind  of  per¬ 
sonal  distinction  attached  to  winning  a  cash  prize. 
Perhaps  the  writer  wants  to  be  able  to  say  some  one 
has  bought  his  work  or  that  he  has  been  judged  the 
best  poet  on  campus.  There  is  a  matter  of  pride, 
even  vanity  involved.  Of  the  many  manuscripts  re¬ 
ceived  for  consideration  there  were  quite  a  number 
which  implicitly  begged  to  be  acknowledged  as  the 
unalienable  products  of  highly  original  and  brilliant 
minds.  Yet  these  manuscripts  were  usually  the  most 
purely  imitative  and  the  dullest.  Those  people  who 
thought  E.  E.  Cummings  great  tried  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  great  also  by  leaving  out  punctuation,  making 
their  typography  dance  all  over  the  page  and  omit¬ 
ting  capitalization.  The  writers  who  considered 


themselves  Beat  aped  Ferlinghetti,  Ginsberg,  and 
Kerouac.  Some  people  wrote  eccentric  dialect  ma¬ 
terial.  Almost  all  were  vainly  attempting  to  assert 
their  merit,  but  alas,  they  only  proved  to  be  the  most 
unworthy,  for  they  were  trying  to  nourish  themselves 
on  the  statuary  of  successful  writers  who  have  defi¬ 
nitely  made  their  mark.  These  student  would-bes 
were  not  familiar  with  the  Tradition  which  all  good 
writers  must  absorb,  and  consequently  they  did  not 
have  any  real  insight  into  the  very  writers  to  which 
they  thought  themselves  most  akin. 

For  young  writers  to  have  idols  is  permissible, 
good  and  perhaps  even  necessary,  but  before  these 
masters  they  must  be  humble  and  willing  to  learn; 
not  just  the  how — the  style — but  the  why.  Finally 
they  must  realize  that  each  good  writer  is  unique, 
and  that  a  copy  of  his  art  can  never  achieve  the 
same  quality  as  the  original.  In  the  end  one  must 
realize  that  pure  imitation  without  understanding 
is  undesireable  and  impossible — that  one  can  only 
learn  from  another  writer.  One  must  be  willing  to 
be  a  student  of  good  writing  and  cannot  approach 
his  peers  with  the  attitude  of  backslapping  con¬ 
geniality.  It  is  indicative  of  vanity,  short-sightedness, 
and  lack  of  ability  to  try  to  pass  one’s  own  work 
off  as  good  on  the  basis  of  its  superficial  resem¬ 
blance  to  established  writers. 

Material  like  this  will  always  come  to  the  Ar¬ 
chive ,  and  most  of  it  will  be  rejected  because  it  is 
the  superficial  and  mutilated  shadow  of  a  mature 
and  successful  writer  rather  than  the  effort  of  a  stu¬ 
dent.  A  beginning  writer  has  the  difficult  and 
frightening  task  of  putting  something  of  himself 
on  paper.  It  is  this  honesty  which  places  upon  liter¬ 
ature  that  stamp  of  individuality  which  creates  good 
quality. 

The  distinction  of  having  one’s  work  printed  in 
the  Archive  should  not  come  with  a  cash  prize.  The 
story  or  poem  which  wins  ten  dollars  is  not  the  only 
piece  of  writing  in  the  magazine  of  high  merit. 
The  value  of  being  printed  in  the  Archive  or  in  any 
magazine  for  student  writers  should  chiefly  derive 
from  the  satisfaction  that  the  writer  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  group  of  people  who  have  been  able 
to  find  within  their  own  obscure  individuality  the 
material  for  good  literature. 
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people  of  a  people 


by  W.  T.  Svvaine 


you 

who  play  here 
now 
panting  as 
i  would 

will  stare  at  me 
yet 

never  really  know 
that  i  exist 

so  leap 

away 

and  catch  a  vine 
and  leap 
flap  pink  tongue 
a  cry 
a  jungle 
at  your 

feet 

know  that  i 
was  once 
like  you 
the  jungle 
once  my 
teat 
i  grinned 
i  spat 
i  threw 
things  at 

my  fellow  creatures 
in  point  of 
fact 
i  often  do 


BILL  SWAINE  is  not  a  writer  who  gives  in  easily 
to  suggestions  about  revision  but  neither  is  he  vain 
or  belligerent  about  his  work.  He  merely  insists  upon 
a  very  exact  and  thorough  understanding  of  the 
poem’s  failures  before  he  will  make  alterations.  “Peo¬ 
ple  of  a  People”  is  a  poem  involving  evolution,  an¬ 
thropology,  and  social  satire  blended  skillfully  by 
good  poetry  and  well-aimed  humor. 
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How  Cheap  Is  Dirt? 

(Archive  Fiction  Prize  Story) 

TERRY  MUNSON  submitted  two  stories  which  pre¬ 
sented  a  problem  when  the  editors  Imd  to  choose 
only  one.  “How  Cheap  Is  Dirt?”  seemed  to  be  the 
most  fluent  writing  and  the  7nost  unified.  The  story 
demonstrates  a  thoughtful  and  creative  interest  in 
the  processes  of  history. 


As  any  entomologist  will  be  glad  to  affirm,  there 
is  practically  no  creature  in  existence  whose  life  is 
more  controlled,  more  repetitious,  more  predestined, 
in  short,  more  regimented  than  that  of  an  ant. 
Born  into  a  colony  in  which  differentiation  on 
a  physical  basis  is  impossible,  the  average  ant  be¬ 
comes  a  mere  number,  a  cog  in  a  machine,  a  help¬ 
less  tool  in  the  inevitable  working  out  of  the  im¬ 
mutable  laws  of  nature.  But  God  has  been  benevo¬ 
lent  to  the  ant,  for  He  has  provided  that  creature 
with  overwhelming  instinctual  drive  that  transcends 
reason,  or  perhaps  more  accurately,  obviates  reason’s 
function. 

When  Dirt  Cheap  was  born,  his  parents  were 
understandably  proud  of  their  new  son.  Dirt  had 
been  an  unblemished  and  well-rounded  egg,  ancf 
when  he  emerged  from  his  pre-natal  home  he  was 
indeed  the  epitome  of  the  vigorous  and  robust  young 
ant. 

“Surely  we  have  contributed  an  exemplary  cog 
to  the  machine  of  mutual  cooperation,”  his  justi¬ 
fiably  vaunted  father  buzzed.  Mrs.  Cheap  waved 
her  antennae  in  unqualified  agreement.  For  dec¬ 
ade  upon  decade  the  Cheap  family  had  contributed 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  anthood  in  the  col¬ 
ony.  Unquestioningly  loyal  to  the  machine,  sacri¬ 
ficing  on  numerous  occasions  their  special  interests 
to  those  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  the  Cheaps 
had  few  peers  in  good  conduct  and  general  coopera¬ 
tiveness.  This  fact  was  graphically  substantiated  by 
the  annual  reports  of  the  colony  central  records  of¬ 
fice,  whose  job  it  was  to  watch  with  diligence  each 
member  of  the  ant  community,  and  to  correct  minor 
conduct  deviations  before  they  reached  serious  pro¬ 
portions.  Through  the  work  of  the  chief  of  this 
office  and  his  anxiously  obedient  employees,  there 
had  been  no  major  infractions  of  the  ants’  moral 
code  in  the  entire  history  of  the  colony  of  which  the 
Cheap  family  were  a  constituent. 


True  to  the  aspirations  of  his  parents,  Dirt  was 
a  pleasant,  cooperative,  but  somewhat  precocious 
child.  Since  they  themselves  had  been  circumstan¬ 
tially  denied  an  education,  they  were  all  the  more 
determined  that  Dirt  should  realize  his  intellectual 
potential.  It  goes  without  saying  that  they  intended 
his  education  to  prepare  him  to  be  a  cog,  but  a 
well-oiled  one. 

No  significant  problems  blighted  the  first  years 
of  Dirt’s  childhood,  save  a  transient  Oedipus  com¬ 
plex  which  was  successfully  resolved  before  he  was 
matriculated  at  the  colony  kindergarten.  Naturally, 
since  he  was  a  Cheap,  Dirt  proved  to  be  a  bright 
and  cooperative  student.  Except  for  a  tendency  to 
force  square  pegs  into  round  holes  and  a  dogmatic 
refusal  to  eat  peanut-butter  standwiches.  Dirt’s  rec¬ 
ord  at  the  kindergarten  was  flawless.  At  first  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cheap  showed  some  concern  at  their  son’s  con¬ 
fused  spatial  orientation,  but  they  were  later  calmed 
when  Headmaster  Hill  assured  them  that  such  early 
conflicts  were  far  from  rare,  and  would  definitely  he 
resolved  in  the  near  future. 

In  questions  of  a  religious  nature,  Dirt  was,  to 
all  outward  appearances,  beautifully  orthodox. 
Standing  humbly  beside  his  parents  in  the  colony 
church,  he  would  loudly  recite  the  cardinal  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  ant  religion:  “There  is  no  Cod  but  Inter¬ 
dependence,  and  His  name  shall  be  capitalized.  He 
has  descended  into  the  pits  of  Self-reliance,  arisen, 
and  ascended  into  Cooperation.  There  lives  his  soul. 
May  my  own  will  harmonize  with  his.”  Enchanted 
by  the  euphony  and  awed  by  the  profundity  of  the 
noble  phrases,  it  had  not  yet  occurred  to  Dirt  to 
question  their  spiritual  authenticity.  Each  night  be¬ 
fore  going  to  bed,  Dirt  would  read  a  passage  from 
the  Trible,  which  all  ants  held  to  be  the  inspired 
word  of  Interdependence.  Noble  battles  against  Self- 
will,  Ambition,  Initiative  and  Originality  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  minute  detail,  and  always  Dirt  was 
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thrilled  by  the  glorious  manner  in  which  Interde¬ 
pendence  triumphed  over  his  Satanic  foes. 

Objectionable  as  it  was,  kindergarten  passed 
quickly.  Not  even  the  most  astute  observer  could 
have  detected  the  germ  of  rebellion  in  young  Dirt 
as  he  walked  off  the  stage  that  night  in  June  with 
his  kindergarten  diploma  in  hand. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  Dirt  was  a  precocious 
lad,  and  for  an  ant  so  young,  he  soon  began  to  take 
alarmingly  broad  views  on  important  issues.  Soon, 
questions  of  the  most  radical  nature  began  running 
constantly  through  his  mind.  But  his  inability  to 
find  a  sympathizer  with  his  ideas  on  the  one  hand, 
and  his  lack  of  literary  sanction  for  them  on  the 
other,  served  as  corks  which  prevented  a  verbal  out¬ 
pouring  of  his  innermost  thoughts. 

“Surely  someone  has  preceded  me  in  the  lines  of 
thought  which  I  wish  to  pursue,”  he  told  himself. 
“The  books  I  want  to  read  are  being  withheld  from 
me,  but  someday  1  shall  find  them.  Then  .  .  .  what 
shall  I  do  then?” 

Opening  day  of  the  first  grade  finally  arrived, 
much  to  the  relief  of  both  Dirt  and  his  harried  par¬ 
ents  (it  may  be  said  in  the  general  sense  that  all 
parents  of  first  graders  are  harried.  The  Cheaps  were 
no  exception)  .  The  initial  excitement  of  meeting 
an  intellectual  challenge  wore  off  soon  after  Dirt 
was  handed  a  copy  of  his  course  schedule;  it  read: 
Regimented  Writing  1,  The  History  of  Regimenta¬ 
tion  1,  Regimented  Social  Life  1,  and  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  students  among  whom  Dirt  was  numbered, 
Regimented  Arithmetic  2a,  and  Regimented  Campus 
Activities  41.  Dirt's  solitary  consolation  on  that  first 
day  was  the  discovery  that  he  was  to  be  grouped 
homogeneously  with  his  classmates  on  the  basis  of  a 
pre-registration  I.  Q.  test.  Dirt  took  some  degree  of 
pride  in  being  admitted  to  the  most  select  class. 

Of  his  teachers,  Drs.  Tyr,  Sycoph  and  String  were 
exceedingly  repugnant  to  Dirt,  and  only  Dr.  Toler, 
his  Regimented  Social  Life  professor,  called  forth 
both  his  admiration  and  his  desire  to  become  pro¬ 
ficient  at  his  studies.  Neither  as  dogmatic  nor  as 
assertive  in  his  attitude  as  the  average  professor,  Dr. 
Toler  seemed  to  be  in  possession  of  some  secret 
knowledge  which  afforded  him  a  sublime  calm  and 
inner  confidence,  and  which  no  one  else  seemed  able 
to  tap. 

Resolving  to  learn  for  himself  the  basis  for  his 
beloved  teacher’s  attitude,  Dirt  took  notes  on  every 
word  the  good  doctor  uttered —  direct  quotations 
when  possible.  The  statements  which  seemed  least 
important  to  Dirt  in  class  were,  when  read  over  at 
home,  the  most  significant.  And  what  was  more, 
there  seemed  to  be  an  unerring  coherence  to  these 
statements  when  torn  out  of  context  and  juxtaposed. 


For  instance,  one  day  while  present'ng  a  lecture  en¬ 
titled  “Social  Submission — How  and  Why,”  Dr.  Toler 
let  slip  the  sentence:  “not  determinism,  but  a  ration¬ 
ally  and  independently  guided  existence  is  to  be  de¬ 
sired.”  To  be  sure,  he  mumbled  somewhat,  so  that 
few  people  heard  his  words  and  only  Dirt  attached 
any  significance  to  them.  In  another  lecture,  this 
one  entitled  “The  Intellect  and  How  to  Subdue  It,” 
Dr.  Toler  blurted  out  that  “it  is  not  unconscious¬ 
ness,  but  rather  consciousness  at  its  highest  levels 
which  justifies  ants  and  gives  moral  sanction  to  their 
existence.”  On  this  manner  Dirt  slowly  gleaned 
from  the  venerable  professor’s  lectures  a  logically 
sound  exposition  which  read  like  a  declaration  of 
independence  for  the  mind.  Perusing  the  finished 
product  of  an  entire  semester’s  note-taking.  Dirt’s 
initial  reaction  was  one  of  confusion.  A  second  read¬ 
ing  lent  him  a  sense  of  affinity  with  the  doctrines 
outlined,  and  the  third  reading  placed  him  com¬ 
pletely  in  their  possession. 

“Perhaps  it  is  my  age  and  the  fact  that  I  am  so 
impressionable  that  accounts  for  my  response  to  these 
heretical  ideas,”  Dirt  reasoned.  “Surely  our  govern¬ 
ment,  let  alone  our  society  would  never  let  me 
countenance  such  doctrines  openly.  My  mind  is 
burning.  I  must  talk  with  Dr.  Toler.” 

Dirt’s  conversation  with  Dr.  Toler  began  on  a 
pleasant  note.  When  he  felt  that  they  had  become 
sufficiently  familiar,  he  guided  the  discussion  to  the 
subject  of  the  rebellious  statements  which  he  had 
detected  in  the  doctor’s  lectures.  At  once  the  pro¬ 
fessor  became  defensive,  unresponsive  to  Dirt’s  ques¬ 
tions,  and  soon  openly  hostile  to  (he  ant  who  at  one 
time  had  been  among  his  favorite  pupils. 

“You  will  learn,  my  boy,  that  such  concepts  as 
you  think  to  have  detected  in  my  lectures  are  very 
seldom  thought  of,  even  more  infrequently  discussed, 
and  never  translated  into  actions.”  With  an  unmis¬ 
takable  look  of  grief,  he  continued;  “In  a  society 
where  one  must  subvert  his  intellect  and  his  will  to 
that  of  the  masses,  the  harm  done  by  even  the  most 
well-meaning  radical  concept  can  be  well-nigh  in¬ 
calculable.” 

“But  Dr.  Toler,”  Dirt  spoke  in  a  frenzy,  “in  one 
of  your  lectures  you  declared  that  if  ants  are  to  sur¬ 
vive,  then  they  must  first  of  all  be  true  to  themselves 
and  to  their  individual  consciences.  Only  in  that 
way,  you  said,  ‘can  they  ever  be  genuinely  and  sin¬ 
cerely  true  to  society’.” 

“If  I  said  these  things,  my  son,"  Toler’s  tone  was 
mellowing,  “then  it  was  in  the  heat  of  the  moment. 
And  in  the  calm  of  this  moment  I  recant.  Now  please 
abide  by  my  wishes  and  destroy  the  paper  you  have 
put  together.” 
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\  numbing  chill  ran  through  Dirt's  thorax  as  he 
walked  into  the  night  air.  down  the  marble  steps 
of  Dr.  Toler's  home.  Hut  the  chill  was  not  from 
the  ait  .  and  Dirt  knew  it  all  too  well. 

If  I'm  not  to  find  a  companionate  mind  in  Dr. 
l'oler.  then  where?  he  asked  himself.  "Is  there  no 
justice?  Justice  teas  one  of  the  words  Dirt  had 
learned  from  the  gleanings  of  Dr.  l'oler’ s  notes. 

Having  become  lost  in  thought.  Dirt  began  to 
roam  the  streets,  wondering  whether  within  him  lay 
tlu  courage,  the  resourcefulness  to  translate  his  be¬ 
liefs  into  actions,  against  his  master’s  advice.  At 
am  rate,  school  would  soon  again  be  dismissed  for 
the  summer,  and  he  would  have  a  brief  respite  in 
which  to  decide  the  course  of  his  life,  it  did  not  oc¬ 
cur  to  him  that  perhaps  that  choice  lay  elsewhere. 

Summer  passed  rapidly,  but  still  slowly  enough 
for  Dirt  to  re-read  and  re-evaluate  the  Trible.  In  the 
context  of  the  new  ideas  which  he  had  now  absorbed 
until  the\  received  his  instinctive  as  well  as  his 
intellectual  assent,  the  Trible  seemed  less  meaning- 
fid.  in  fact  irrelevant  to  ultimate  questions.  Interde¬ 
pendence’s  gigantic  battles  now  appeared  as  great 
mythological  farces,  signifying  nothing.  Still  he  had 
not  become  an  active  rebel,  and  had  in  fact  decided 
that  he  must  await  some  propitious  moment  when 
he  could  simultaneously  crystallize  all  the  burning 
drives  he  felt  within  himself. 

The  second  year  in  school  Dirt  began  to  notice 
that  a  great  change  was  taking  place  in  his  attitude 
toward  female  ants.  Where  formerly  they  had  aroused 
no  interest  in  him  and  were  regarded  as  the  same 
as  boys,  only  not  so  strong  or  so  fast  and  in  most 
cases  a  bit  more  intelligent,  they  now  seemed  to  have 
assumed  a  special  kind  of  significance.  A  subtly 
curved  tentacle  or  a  well-rounded  thorax  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  deter  him  from  his  studies  for  brief  periods 
of  time,  and  to  force  him  to  seek  feminine  compan¬ 
ionship.  Usually  his  relationships  with  girl  ants 
would  be  broken  off  abortively,  before  he  had  a 
chance  to  establish  any  deep  emotional  ties.  Dirt 
succeeded  in  rationalizing  this  circumstance  by  tell¬ 
ing  himself  that  what  he  was  really  looking  for  was 
a  companion  with  whom  he  could  share  his  ideas. 
But  in  the  entire  school  Dirt  could  not  find  a  single 
girl  ant  who  manifested  even  the  most  vaguely  per¬ 
ceptible  spark  of  rebellion.  If  anything,  Dirt  noted, 
thee  were  more  inclined  to  conformity,  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  social  pressure,  more  manageable  as  a  group 
than  even  their  masculine  counterparts.  Therefore 
his  contacts  with  girl  ants  abruptly  terminated,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  occasional  answering  of  merely  physical 
demands;  but  for  this  he  was  chastised,  for  society 
itself  had  demanded  that  sex  constitute  this  much 
and  no  more. 


Not  long  after  Dirt  had  relegated  sex  to  the  lower 
levels  of  his  consciousness,  he  began  passing  through 
a  period  of  traumatic  emotional  conflict  which  could 
not  leave  his  soul  unscarred.  Initially  the  conflict 
made  itself  known  in  the  form  of  minor  misgivings 
concerning  his  desire  to  be  a  rebel. 

“After  all,’’  he  asked  himself,  "if  I’m  the  only 
ant  in  the  world  who  believes  these  dogma,  then  of 
what  value  are  they  even  if  they  penetrate  more 
closely  to  the  heart  of  truth  than  the  beliefs  of  the 
mass  mind?  Perhaps,  after  all,  efficacy,  in  materialis¬ 
tic  terms,  is  the  ultimate  yardstick  in  determining  the 
essential  worth  of  any  proposition.  If  so,  then  my 
ideas  are  truly  worthless.”  By  the  time  he  had 
reached  the  stage  of  reason  represented  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  statement,  Dirt  had  become  so  ego-involved  in 
his  beliefs  that  to  deny  their  validity  was  to  re¬ 
nounce  his  own  self-esteem.  Consequently  he  became 
subject  to  extended  periods  of  inordinate  depression, 
during  which  his  parents  found  him  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  communicate  with.  It  was  then  that  the 
Cheaps  conceived  for  the  first  time  the  notion  that 
perhaps  their  son  was  different.  And  the  idea  horri¬ 
fied  them,  for  in  their  terms,  difference  implied  a 
psychological  aberration.  But  father  Cheap  reminded 
mother  Cheap  of  what  Headmaster  Hill  had  told 
them,  and  their  fears,  for  the  time  being,  were  al¬ 
layed. 

At  the  last  possible  moment,  when  he  reached 
such  a  stage  of  depression  that  he  feared  he  might 
pass  into  a  catatonic  state,  Dirt  was  saved  from  the 
abyss  by  his  malingering  but  still-conscious  will  and 
a  sudden  surge  of  reason. 

“My  beliefs  are  worth  testing,”  he  assured  him¬ 
self.  “If  they  withstand  the  trials  which  I  put  them 
to,  then  they  will  have  vindicated  themselves.” 

Two  years  later  (it  may  be  well  to  inform  the 
reader  at  this  point  that  the  life  span  of  the  ant 
is  much  less  than  that  of  the  vastly  superior  animal, 
man,  a  period  of  four  years  comprising  the  former’s 
entire  education)  Dirt  graduated  Summa  Cum 
Laude,  number  one  scholar  in  his  class.  In  deference 
to  his  parents,  his  valedictory  was  both  concise  and 
conventional.  The  Cheaps  now  had  reason  to  believe 
that  Dirt  had  become  a  very  mature  young  ant, 
since  ostensibly  he  appeared  a  willing  conformist. 
Fortunately  lor  them,  they  missed  seeing  him  tear 
his  diploma  into  a  thousand  shreds  as  he  walked 
from  the  stage. 

After  a  brief  vacation,  Dirt  was  called  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Chief  Director  of  [oh  Disbursement  to  be 
assigned  to  the  task  which  he  would  pursue  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Assured  by  his  high  scholastic 
average  that  the  position  assigned  him  would  be 
administrative  rather  than  manual,  Dirt  approached 
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the  office  with  a  feeling  not  so  much  of  trepidation 
as  of  repugnance  for  at  last  having  been  forced  to 
consent  to  the  hated  regimentation. 

The  Director  was  a  wide  jawed,  gregarious  look¬ 
ing  ant,  the  type  which  the  phrase  “typical  bureau¬ 
crat”  calls  to  mind.  Amiable  enough,  though  in  his 
face  could  be  detected  traces  of  both  arrogance  and 
diffidence,  the  Director  rested  his  forelegs  on  his 
balloon-like  thorax  and  curled  his  mandibles  in  a 
solicitous  smile. 

“You  come  to  me  highly  recommended,  young 
fellow.”  The  Director  spoke  with  a  benevolent,  al¬ 
most  paternal  tone.  “Just  what  field  of  endeavor 
are  you  interested  in?” 

Dirt  was  repulsed  by  the  superficial  friendliness. 
His  reply  was  short  and  bitter:  “Does  it  make  any 
difference?”  Somewhat  taken  aback,  the  Director 
replied,  “Well,  now  that  you  mention  it,  1  guess  it 
doesn’t.  On  the  basis  of  your  grades  and  the  results 
of  your  Kuder  preference  test,  the  government  has 
seen  fit  to  assign  you  the  job  of  Professor  of  Social 
Regimentation  at  the  colony  school.  You  will  re¬ 
place  Dr.  Toler  who  has  petitioned  for  and  been 
granted  his  retirement.  You  may  be  pleased  to  know 
that  Dr.  Toler  himself  recommended  you  for  the 
position.” 

“So  the  old  boy  has  commissioned  me  to  do  what 
he  was  afraid  to  attempt  himself,”  Dirt  mumbled  to 
himself. 

“Eh,  what’s  that.  Speak  up,  ant!” 

“I  said  I  extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  both  you 
and  Dr.  Toler.  Thank  you  sir,  thank  you.” 

“Well,  well,  now  that’s  more  like  it.  Lots  of 
luck,  young  fellow!” 

Day  and  night,  night  and  day  for  the  remainder 
of  the  summer  Dirt  worked  feverishly  at  preparing 
the  lectures  he  was  to  present  in  the  coming  fall. 

“Our  boy  is  so  enthusiastic  about  his  work,”  the 
Cheaps  bragged  to  the  neighbors,  “that  he  will 
surely  become  one  of  the  most  famous  professors  the 
colony  school  has  ever  known.”  If  the  Cheaps  had 
been  aware  of  just  how  prophetic  their  bragging 
would  prove,  they  would  not  have  gone  about  it 
with  such  gusto. 

Dirt  was  warmly  welcomed  into  the  faculty  by 
his  new  colleagues,  who  prophesied  many  happy  and 
constructive  days  ahead  for  him.  Dirt  smiled  and 
said  nothing. 

Looking  around  the  classroom  on  the  first  day  of 
school,  Dirt,  or  Professor  Cheap  as  he  was  now 
called,  was  not  surprised  to  see  several  child-ants 
whose  families  he  knew  intimately.  “What  a  glorious 
opportunity,”  he  told  himself.  “I  never  dreamed 
that  I  should  hold  so  much  raw  material  for  the  re¬ 
making  of  society  in  my  hands.”  Before  he  began 


his  lecture,  he  prayed  a  silent  prayer,  but  not  to 
Interdependence. 

“Boy  and  girl  ants,”  he  began,  “the  thesis  of  this 
course  is  that  collectivism  is  conducive  to  the  re¬ 
nouncement  of  one’s  individuality,  that  by  convert¬ 
ing  individual  responsibility  into  group  responsibility 
we  are  robbed  of  our  identities  and  are  therefore 
corrupted  in  our  immortal  souls;  that  out  of  this 
corruption  have  arisen  war,  murder,  mental  illness — 
in  short,  all  the  evils  which  plague  antkind.  It  is 
my  duty  as  your  teacher  and  your  duty  as  my  pupils 
to  reverse  this  historic  trend  and  for  each  of  us  to 
purge  his  mind  and  his  soul.”  In  their  naivete  the 
pupils  were  unable  to  grasp  fully  the  enormity  of 
what  their  teacher  was  saying.  Having  no  previous 
knowledge  and  no  backlog  of  experience  by  which 
to  gauge  his  statements,  they  accepted  his  thesis 
as  readily  as  his  contemporaries  had  accepted  the 
regimentation  preached  by  Dr.  Toler.  But  lacking 
the  mature  judgment  of  their  leader,  the  students  in 
many  cases  made  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  their  parents  the  new  ideas.  At  first  the 
students  were  laughed  at  by  the  adult  ants,  who  told 
their  offspring  that  they  must  have  misunderstood 
the  good  professor  Cheap.  As  eventually  had  to 
happen,  families  of  Cheap’s  pupils  found  themselves 
together  on  social  occasions,  where  they  frequently 
exchanged  stories  of  the  clever  utterances  of  their 
little  ones.  Great  was  the  consternation  and  deafen¬ 
ing  the  uproar  when  it  was  found  that  many  of  these 
“misunderstandings”  corresponded  from  pupil  to 
pupil. 

When  called  to  task  by  a  parent’s  vigilante  com¬ 
mittee,  Cheap  categorically  denied  the  evidence 
against  him.  Although  it  pained  him  to  act  so  hypo¬ 
critically,  he  felt  that  he  must  have  more  time  to 
nurture  the  seeds  that  he  had  planted  in  order  that 
they  not  die  in  infancy.  The  parents’  committee 
withdrew,  apparently  pacified,  with  Cheap’s  prom¬ 
ise  that  he  would  endeavor  to  present  less  confusing 
lectures  to  the  child-ants  in  the  future.  Of  course 
Dirt  had  no  intention  of  turning  back  now,  espe¬ 
cially  since  he  had  seen  how  easy  it  was  to  deceive 
parents. 

Blinded  by  his  initial  victory,  Dirt  began  to  pre¬ 
sent  lectures  of  an  even  more  incendiary  nature. 
Meanwhile,  parents  all  over  the  community  began 
questioning  their  child-ants  regularly  concerning  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cheap’s  courses.  Although  they  loved  their 
professor,  the  young  ants  were  far  too  naive  to  detect 
the  ulterior  motives  behind  their  parents’  interroga¬ 
tions.  As  it  became  more  and  more  obvious  that  the 
professor  had  not  only  continued,  but  had  actually 
intensified  his  former  teachings,  the  vigilante  com¬ 
mittee  met  again,  this  time  to  prepare  a  snare  foi 
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tin  heretic.  Vfter  mam  suggestions  had  been  thor- 
oughh  considered  and  just  as  thoroughly  rejected, 
one  of  tire  more  reticent  members  recommended  con- 
iv.ding  .t  wire-recorder  in  Cheap's  lecture  room.  At 
once  the  idea  was  seized  upon  bv  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  of  the  committee.  It  was  adopted  without  a 
single  vote  cast  in  opposition. 

l  our  davs  later  Professor  Cheap  stood  peering  out 
the  cold  black  bars  of  the  colony  prison.  His  seizure 
bv  the  police  had  been  rapid  and  efficient,  the  pro¬ 
testations  of  his  parents  unavailing.  Now,  calm  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  right  as  he  saw  it,  he  contemplated  the  prem¬ 
ises  on  which  he  would  base  his  defense.  Due  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  case,  the  regular  docket  of  the 
colony  court  had  been  temporarily  suspended  in 
order  to  make  room  for  Dirt’s  trial.  The  prosecutor 
had  entered  a  charge  of  “treason  of  the  most  inflam¬ 
matory  and  rebellious  nature.”  In  answer  to  his 
personal  request,  Dirt  was  to  be  allowed  to  handle 
his  own  defense. 

As  a  result  of  Dirt’s  exposure,  an  anti-intellectual 
movement  had  broken  out  spontaneously  among  the 
worker  ants.  Dr.  Toler  alone  suspected  that  the 
movement  had  been  instigated  by  government  agents. 
For  his  part,  he  was  uncertain  of  the  role  he  should 
play  in  Dirt’s  trial — but  he  had  no  doubt  that  he 
would  be  instrumental  in  determining  the  final  de¬ 
cision. 

Ant  after  ant,  each  with  the  stench  of  hatred  on 
his  breath,  paraded  past  the  ostentatious  columns  of 
the  colony  courthouse  and  on  into  the  room  in  which 
Dirt’s  fate  would  soon  be  decided.  The  antipathy 
which  pervaded  the  large  room  seemed  almost  a  liv¬ 
ing  thing,  so  that  Dirt  wished  he  could  reach  out  and 
wrench  its  head  from  i  ts  body.  “In  a  sense,”  he  pon¬ 
dered,  “that’s  exactly  what  I’ve  got  to  do  here  today 
if  I’m  to  have  any  chance  of  saving  my  life.” 

The  clerk  commanded  the  court  to  rise,  and  in 
walked  a  stately  but  somewhat  lame  judge.  To  Dirt’s 
horror  the  fudge’s  facial  expression  mirrored  that  of 
the  spectators.  After  instructing  the  jury,  he  turned 
to  Dirt  with  an  aspect  of  false  solemnity  and  a  tremor 
in  his  voice. 

“You  are  charged  with  treason.  How  do  you 
plead?” 

“Not  guilty,  your  honor.” 

A  murmur  of  surprise  ran  through  the  courtroom. 
By  now  it  was  generally  known  that  the  prosecution 
had  in  its  possession  a  wire  recording  which  would 
indisputably  prove  Professor  Cheap’s  guilt.  The  con¬ 
sensus  had  been  that  he  would  plead  guilty  and  pe¬ 
tition  for  leniency.  Now,  caught  off  guard,  the  prose¬ 
cution  would  have  to  plan  again  its  strategy. 


“Does  the  prosecution  wish  to  make  an  opening 
statemenet?”  the  judge  sententiously  boomed. 

“It  does,  your  honor.”  The  prosecutor  was  an 
old  ant,  yet  still  an  able  orator,  who  had  compiled 
a  startling  won-loss  record  over  the  last  four  decades. 

“Lathes  and  gentleants  of  the  jury,”  he  began,  “it 
shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  trial  to  demonstrate  the 
manner  in  which  one  Professor  Dirt  Cheap  designedly 
and  with  malice  aforethought  perverted  the  right- 
thinking  of  the  child-ants  of  our  community;  hotv 
he  systematically  planned  to  instill  in  them  a  sense 
of  not  belonging  to  the  mass  mind,  a  feeling  that 
their  personal  interests  transcended  those  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  And  it  will  be  further  demonstrated  that  this 
ant,  through  his  atheistic  {preachings,  polluted  the 
thoughts  of  our  youngsters  until  now  they  are  con¬ 
fused  as  to  their  proper  relationship  with  Interde¬ 
pendence.”  Cries  of  “for  shame,”  hisses  and  boos 
rose  from  every  corner  of  the  room. 

“In  short,  ladies  and  gentleants,  it  will  be  proved 
that  due  to  the  perversity  of  his  muddled  mind,  Dr. 
Cheap  is  a  liability  to  the  machine,  a  social  misfit  of 
the  first  rank,  and  must  therefore  be  exterminated.” 
Cries  of  approbation  filled  the  courtroom. 

“There  will  be  order,  or  I  shall  be  forced  to  clear 
the  court,”  the  stately  judge  growled.  “I  want  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  defendant’s  story, 
if  he  has  one,  must  also  be  heard.  This  court  is  run 
on  the  principle  that  each  ant  is  entitled  to  his  hear¬ 
ing,  even  if  he  is  in  the  wrong.  Proceed  with  your 
introductory  statements,  Dr.  Cheap.” 

“My  statements  are  directed  to  the  ants  not  of 
th  s  jury,  not  even  of  this  courtroom,  but  of  our 
entire  colony.  The  charges  which  have  been  made 
against  me  reflect  not  my  degree  of  innocence  or 
guilt,  but  the  extent  to  which  our  society  has  gone 
awry  in  its  beliefs  concerning  an  ant’s  place  in  the 
universe.  If  I  place  a  salt  tablet  on  my  tongue,  what 
happens?  Of  course  it  is  dissolved  by  the  saliva  until 
it  is  amorphous — its  original  configuration  is  no 
longer  discernible.  At  the  same  time,  I  receive  a  sour 
sensation  and  my  taste  buds  rebel  at  the  offensive 
intruder.  In  just  this  way  each  of  us  has  placed  his 
individuality  into  the  saliva  of  the  mass  machine. 
In  just  this  way  the  taste  bud  of  our  minds,  reason, 
is  conditioned  to  reject  the  imposition  of  any  for¬ 
eign  concept.  In  just  this  way  each  of  us  has  acquired 
the  inner  fear  that  plagues  our  being  until  we  no 
longer  have  the  courage  to  live  with  ourselves.  As 
a  result  we  allow  our  individual  responsibilities,  or 
rather  we  force  them,  to  devolve  upon  the  group. 
Have  we  become  so  numb  that  a  man  must  renounce 
both  his  self-esteem  and  his  right  to  individuality  in 
order  to  promote  mass  movements?  By  any  god  but 
Interdependence,  I  pray  not.  In  these  premises  I 
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Deserted 


by  Mia  Bulgarin 

Rows  and  rows  of  empty  seats, 

Tilted  twil'ght  through  checkered  panes; 

A  world  of  dusty  haze  hovers  over  the  once  lively 
Arena  stage. 

Victorian  furniture,  a  backdrop,  a  drape, 

In  patterns  of  a  play  long  dead, 

Whose  characters  echo  in  the  rafters 
And  stir  the  bats  to  explore  their  domain. 

Long,  gray  poles  propped  against  screens, 

Dirty  sandbags  abandoned  in  corners, 

Black,  vicious  cords  coiled  about  spotlights  lie  all 
United  by  the  work  of  the  spider. 

This  deserted,  silent  fairyland. 

With  slanted  aisles  and  obscure  height, 

Its  stage  neglected  and  long  forgotten, 

Is  still  dressed  in  a  dull  masquerade. 


MIA  BULGARIN’S  first  Archive  poem  is  clear  im- 
agist  poetry  whose  tone  is  not  characteristic  of  its 
author's  own  usually  vivacious  personality.  “De¬ 
serted”  contains  the  skillful  phrasing  typical  of  good 
imagism,  yet  the  last  line  seems  to  lift  it  subtly  out 
of  being  just  imagism.  Whether  the  poem  works  on 
more  than  one  level  is  a  personal  decision  for  the 
reader. 


have  based  my  teachings,  and  on  these  premises  I 
shall  rest  my  defense.” 

As  Dirt  finished  his  introductory  remarks  the  spec¬ 
tators  rose  as  a  body  and  began  advancing  toward 
him.  Hate  spewed  like  venom  out  of  their  eyes;  some 
hissed  involuntarily.  Pounding  his  gavel  madly,  the 
judge  summoned  a  cordon  of  police  officers  to  sub¬ 
due  the  crowd,  but  by  this  time  they  were  far  beyond 
the  point  of  physical  restraint.  The  heretical  Pro¬ 


fessor  Cheap  must  die,  and  every  ant  in  the  mob  con¬ 
sidered  it  his  moral  duty  to  aid  in  the  assassination. 
Individuality  had  opposed  mass-mind  and  had  to  be 
stamped  out.  An  instant  before  the  crowd  reached 
Dirt,  a  shot  rang  out  from  the  back  of  the  court¬ 
room.  Clutching  his  bleeding  thorax,  Dirt’s  eyes  met 
the  calm,  victorious  gaze  of  Dr.  Toler  at  the  back 
of  the  courtroom.  Toler  stood  with  the  gun  pressed 
against  his  head,  poised  for  a  second  shot.  .  .  . 
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The  Sketches 


The  three  sketches  on  the  following  pages  come 
from  Dr.  William  Blackburn’s  narrative  writing 
course.  While  the  Archive  normally  prefers  short 
stories ,  these  pieces  were  of  such  high  quality  and 
sufficient  appeal  as  to  merit  printing;  and  each  does 
preseiit  a  unified  experience.  While  different  in  sub¬ 
ject  and  style  they  are  united  in  their  economy  of 
description  and  clarity  of  narrative.  Their  prose  is 
clean  and  lucid  as  very  little  student  writing  ever  is. 

Storm 

by  Jan  Murphy 

Storm  clouds  had  piled  up  against  the  sunset,  and 
out  at  sea  rose-colored  streaks  oi  lightning  slithered 
among  the  clouds.  The  wind  from  the  sea  blew  hard 
and  fresh  against  her  face,  and  she  thought  it  must 
bring  the  rain  soon.  The  air  was  deep  gray,  clear 
and  light  yet  almost  liquid,  and  clean.  The  wind 
was  even  inside  her,  sweeping  away  all  the  serious 
eight-year-old  thoughts  and  sharpening  her  senses 
that  tingled  in  response  to  the  forces  of  the  storm.  In 
an  ecstasy  of  freedom  and  delight,  she  ran  across  the 
beach,  along  the  wet  hard-packed  sand  where  the 
strongest  waves  curled  past  her  ankles,  and  then  back 
toward  the  dunes.  She  Hung  herself  down  at  the 
top  of  one  of  the  sandy  hills  and  gazed  at  the  dark 
clouds  massed  as  for  attack  at  the  horizon,  and 
waited  for  the  storm’s  approach. 

Some  movement  flashed  beyond  the  corner  of 
her  eye.  She  rolled  to  her  side,  leaning  on  an  elbow, 
to  look.  There  was  something  in  the  rounded  gully 
between  those  two  dunes,  someone  lying  there  in 
the  sand.  Drawn  by  curiosity  and  something  very 
like  horror  or  fear,  perhaps  induced  by  the  piquant 
thought  of  discovering  a  corpse,  she  slid  down  from 
her  hill  and  moved  toward  the  gully.  As  she  neared 
it  she  moved  against  the  dune  and  walked  carefully, 
cautiously,  trying  to  see  what  it  was. 

A  man  lay  sprawled  in  the  sheltered  valley  be¬ 
tween  the  two  dunes,  one  arm  thrown  up  and  across 
his  face,  the  other  outstretched  and  limp,  with  the 
fingers  curled  up  into  the  palm.  Intrigued,  she 
stepped  closer  to  look.  His  gray  slacks  were  wrin¬ 
kled  and  spotted,  and  his  shirt  was  damp  and 
crumpled.  The  skin  around  his  hairline,  all  she 
could  see  of  his  face,  was  pale  and  shadowed,  almost 
blue  in  places.  Dead  or  alive?  She  was  not  sure  how 


to  tell,  and  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  dune  to  con¬ 
sider  it. 

The  storm  clouds  seemed  not  to  have  moved  at 
all,  even  though  that  wind  blew  so  hard  against 
them.  The  grayness  of  the  air  sifted  through  deep 
and  light  shades  with  the  changing  patterns  of  cloud 
and  lightning,  playing  across  her  face  and  flashing 
through  her  eyes  and  into  her  brain  with  electrifying 
clearness.  She  feared  the  lightning,  and  thought  she 
must  leave  soon.  When  she  looked  again  at  the  man, 
his  eyes  were  open,  staring  at  her  strangely,  as  though 
he  were  somewhat,  but  not  altogether,  surprised  to 
see  her.  His  face  was  long  and  his  eyes  wrere  so  deeply 
set  that  they  might  have  been  invisible,  but  for  their 
extreme  brilliance,  which  was  unmistakable  even 
in  the  half-dark. 

“Oh,  take  away  all  people,”  he  moaned,  rolling 
onto  his  side  and  turning  his  head  away  from  her. 
She  watched  him  intently,  then  started  violently  at 
the  smash  of  close  thunder.  “Are  you  still  here? 
What  are  you  doing  out  in  this  weather?” 

“Watching  the  storm  come.  But  I  must  go  home 
before  it  gets  here  or  the  lightning  will  kill  me. 
What  are  you  doing?” 

“Trying  to  lose  myself  in  the  storm.” 

“What  does  that  mean?” 

He  stared  far  into  the  dark,  turbulent  sky.  “That 
there  is  no  place  for  me  as  I  am,  but  I  must  stay  and 
be  as  people  think  I  am.”  She  peered  at  him,  un¬ 
comprehending,  and  nodded  with  a  thoughtful 
frown,  in  an  effort  to  achieve  an  expression  of  under¬ 
standing.  “Still  confused?  Well,  I  am  a  priest,  little 
girl,  trusted  and  believed  in  by  others,  unworthy  of 
that  trust,  the  worst  fraud  in  the  world.  Under¬ 
stand?”  She  nodded  again,  solemnly.  “Of  course  not. 
How  could  you?  Never  grow  up,  little  girl.  You  will 
understand  too  much  of  what  is,  and  what  is  not, 
in  you.  Do  you  know  who  God  is?” 

“Jesus.” 

“Jesus.  What  marvelous  simplicity.”  He  made  a 
brief  gesture  of  impatience.  “Delightful  talking  to 
you,  my  Lady  of  the  Dunes.  Now  run  home  before 
the  lightning  gets  you.” 

She  started  to  rise.  A  blinding  shaft  snaked  to 
the  ground  and  at  the  thunder’s  simultaneous  ex¬ 
plosion  she  threw  herself  face  down  on  the  sand 
with  one  scream,  then  began  to  sob  softly.  The  man, 
who  had  once  more  rested  his  forearm  across  his 
eyes,  glared  at  her.  Then,  for  a  moment,  his  face 
softened,  and  he  slid  up  the  sandy  slope  to  put  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder.  “It's  all  right.  The  lightning 
can’t  possibly  get  you  here.”  No  answer,  but  the 
sobs  ceased.  “Come  down  in  the  hollow  ’til  it  gets 
better,  and  then  you  can  go  home.”  Her  tense  body 
relaxed  instantly,  and  wordlessly  she  rolled  down  to 
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where  he  had  lain.  He  tucked  her  in  under  his  arm 
and  said  softie.  “It's  jusi  a  storm,  just  clouds  and 
ni'i'i.  lightning  anil  darkness.  Nothing  to  be  afraid 
.it.  it  vou’re  safe  down  under  a  hill.  Look."  She 
moved  her  face  a  little  against  his  arm,  and  then 
raised  hei  head  hesitantly.  "It’s  really  pretty,”  he 
vi id.  1  like  pink  lightning,  don’t  you?  Look  at  the 
Ootids.  l  he  ones  on  top  are  moving  much  faster 
than  the  ones  underneath.  You  can  watch  them 
iome  from  far  out  at  sea,  all  the  way  in  here  in  just 
a  few  minutes.” 

1  know.  That’s  what  I  was  doing.  I  like  to 
watch  the  storm  come.  I  just  don’t  like  to  be  here 
when  it  gets  in.” 

"You’re  getting  all  wet.  Don’t  you  want  to  go 
home  now?” 

“No.” 

“Still  afraid?” 

"Not  if  you’re  not.” 

"I  am  afraid,  but  not  of  the  storm.  Well,  tell  me 
about  you.  You  know,  I  don’t  even  know  your 
name.” 

"Well,  1  .  .  .”  As  another  bolt  of  lightning  arched 
from  sk\  to  earth  close  to  them,  she  buried  her  face 
in  his  shoulder.  His  murmured  reassurances  calmed 
her,  and  she  raised  her  gaze  to  those  oddly  gleaming 
eves.  “Tell  me  a  story.  Mummie  always  does  that.” 

"All  right.  Let’s  see.”  He  smiled  comfortingly, 
then  drew  his  dark  brows  together  to  focus  his 
thoughts.  “Well,  now  .  .  .  Once  upon  a  time  .  .  .” 
He  looked  at  her  helplessly,  and  glanced  quickly 
around,  as  though  hoping  for  an  idea.  The  full 
furv  of  the  storm  was  almost  upon  them,  beautiful 
and  terrible.  Watching  it,  his  eyes  seemed  to  take 
on  a  new  brilliance.  He  looked  back  at  the  girl, 
gazing  confidently  at  him,  and  let  his  thoughts  pause 
for  a  moment.  His  expression  changed  slowly,  and 
he  smiled  again.  “In  the  beginning,  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth.  .  .” 


A  Sip  of  Scotch 

by  Sue  Wier 

The  glass  rested  in  my  hands.  I’d  be  able  to  feel 
when  the  smooth  mixture  of  scotch  and  water  had 
absorbed  the  cool  of  the  ice  and  was  ready  to  drink. 
Earlier  I  hadn’t  waited  long  enough.  I  sat  on  the 


couch — the  middle  cushion — liking  the  feeling  of 
balance.  My  feet  were  on  the  coffee  table  before  me. 
In  the  warmth  of  the  evening,  my  companion  ma¬ 
tured  slowly.  But  I  had  time.  The  first  sip  was  al¬ 
ways  the  best  if  you  gave  it  a  chance. 

I  set  the  glass  down  and  reached  up,  stretching 
my  arms.  They  hung  above  me,  silhouetted  against 
the  dim  whiteness  of  the  ceiling  looking  useless  and 
beautifully  alone.  I  watched  them  for  a  moment, 
then  took  them  down.  They  couldn’t  stay  that  way 
forever,  and  I  didn’t  want  them  to.  My  hands  took 
up  the  glass  again,  and  the  liquid  cold  greeting  their 
touch  told  me  it  was  time.  1  put  the  rim  to  my  lips. 
The  sweet  smell  and  subtle  taste  intermingled  as  I 
tilted  the  bottom  of  the  glass  upward  and  drank. 

The  sound  of  the  front  door  opening  startled  me. 
I  switched  on  the  lamp  at  my  left  and  looked  into 
the  hallway.  The  square  bent  shape  of  my  father 
came  into  focus  just  as  the  sound  of  the  closing  latch 
reached  me.  I  called  to  him.  When  he  came  into  the 
room  and  the  light,  I  knew  he  hadn’t  heard  me.  He 
never  did  when  he  came  home  like  this.  His  eyes 
surveyed  the  room  with  a  half  closed  cruelty  and 
finding  me  stopped,  but  with  no  change  of  expres¬ 
sion.  I  turned  away  and  began  to  leaf  through  a 
magazine  that  had  been  lying  on  the  coffee  table. 
Perhaps  it  wotdd  be  enough  to  make  him  feel  I  was 
busy.  Sometimes  it  just  took  a  little  something  like 
that  and  he  would  make  his  way  upstairs  to  bed  not 
saying  a  word. 

He  made  no  move  to  leave.  After  a  few  minutes, 
I  gave  up  all  pretense  of  reading  and  turned  back  to 
face  him.  His  eyes  were  still  on  me.  Bitterness  was 
Slowing  from  them.  It  hung  all  about  him.  I  could 
almost  see  it  hiding  and  mixing  in  his  ugly  odor  of 
liquor  that  crept  across  the  room  to  me.  He  started 
to  speak,  but  the  words  never  came  out.  Before  they 
had  a  chance  his  hand  was  blocking  their  escape  and 
he  was  running  or  stumbling  to  reach  the  stairs. 
His  face  had  become  a  sick  white;  his  eyes  were  wide 
with  urgency.  I  swung  around  to  watch  him  grab 
the  banister  and  pull  himself  up  the  steps.  His  feet 
struggled  to  mount  each  successive  rise.  Once  they 
failed  completely.  He  disappeared  into  the  darkness 
above,  and  I  was  left  staring  at  an  empty  staircase. 

His  muffled  faltering  through  the  hallway  over¬ 
head  and  then  the  faint  sounds  of  his  wretching  over 
and  over  again  came  down  to  echo  and  magnify  in 
my  ears.  I  don’t  know  when  the  silence  returned. 
When  I  recognized  it,  I  turned  away  and  shut  off 
the  light  once  more.  My  hand  shook  quietly.  The 
ice  clattered  as  I  lifted  the  glass  to  my  lips.  It  was 
the  second  sip,  but  it  was  better  than  the  first. 
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Purple 

by  Sarah  Maultsby 

She  couldn’t  find  it,  no  matter  how  hard  she 
looked.  The  blackboard  became  a  huge  and  terrify¬ 
ing  thing  and  the  white  marks  on  it  threatened  her 
by  their  incomprehensibility.  She  shut  her  eyes  and 
then  looked  down  at  her  feet,  seeing  the  scuffed 
brown  oxfords  that  her  daddy  had  bought  her  lie- 
cause  they  were  sturdy  and  good  for  her  feet,  when 
she  would  have  liked  some  tiny  little  shoes,  all  straps 
and  white,  or  .  .  .  a  daring  thought  came  to  her 
mind  .  .  .  purple!  Purple  was  her  favorite  color. 

The  teacher’s  sharp  voice  rang  out  and  pounded 
against  her  ears,  bringing  her  back  to  reality,  where 
she  did  not  want  to  lie. 

‘‘Look  at  it!  Correct  it.  It’s  wrong.” 

She  looked  at  it.  It  was  right.  That’s  the  way  it 
was  in  the  spelling  book.  Maybe  the  spelling  book 
had  made  a  mistake,  had  taught  her  wrong.  She  felt 
an  overwhelming  animosity  towards  the  spelling  book 
that  had  lied  to  her.  No  book  had  ever  lied  to  her 
before;  it  was  unbelievable  that  this  one  should  do 
so  now.  It  must  be  the  teacher. 

She  had  been  standing  up  there  a  long  time  now. 
Joey  had  gone  to  his  seat.  The  teacher  had  said 
that  his  word  was  right.  They  weren’t  allowed  to 
look  at  each  other’s  words  when  they  were  having  a 
spelling  match  at  the  board.  Now  Joey’s  side  would 
get  the  point  instead  of  hers.  She  had  finished  first, 
too,  and  the  word  was  spelled  just  like  it  was  in  the 
spelling  book. 

She  decided  to  look.  The  teacher  was  behind  her 
and  probably  wouldn’t  notice  if  she  didn’t  turn  her 
head.  She  moved  her  eyes,  trying  not  to  move  her 
head.  Then  she  found  it.  It  was  hard  to  see  when 
her  head  was  practically  turned  the  other  way.  Then 
her  eyes  found  it.  She  stared.  It  was  just  like  hers. 
F-l-N-E,  fine,  exactly  like  hers.  She  was  looking  at 
it  now  straight  on,  forgetting  the  teacher,  not  caring 
that  she  wasn’t  supposed  to  look.  She  blinked  her 
eyes  and  looked  again.  It  was  still  the  same,  F-I-N-F, 
line.  She  turned  toward  the  teacher  and  pointed  at 
Joey’s  word. 

“Mine  is  the  same  as  his,”  she  declared,  confident 
now  that  the  teacher  would  see  that  her  word  was 
right,  too.  Then  she  heard  the  words  she  could  not 
believe.  “Yours  is  wrong.  Look  at  it." 

Tears  came  to  her  eyes.  She  fought  to  keep  them 
there,  determined  that  the  teacher  would  not  make 
her  cry,  realizing  that  this  would  be  defeat. 


“Look  at  Joey’s  word,  and  then  look  at  yours,” 
the  voice  came  again.  “His  is  right.  There’s  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  yours  and  his.” 

She  opened  her  eyes  wide  so  the  tears  wouldn’t 
spill  down  onto  her  cheeks  and  looked  at  both  words. 
There  they  were,  on  the  same  blackboard,  exactly 
alike!  Why  couldn’t  the  teacher  see  that  they  were 
alike?  She  turned  to  look  at  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
remained  as  cold  and  unhelpful  as  ever.  She  could 
not  hold  them  back  any  longer.  The*  tears  spilled 
over  her  eyes  and  ran  down  her  cheeks.  She  knew 
what  grownups  meant  now  when  they  said  they 
wished  the  floor  would  open  and  swallow  them  up. 
Maybe  the  floor  will  open,  she  thought.  Maybe  I'll 
be  the  first  it  ever  hapjaened  to.  God,  I  know  my 
Sunday  School  teacher  said  we  weren’t  supposed  to 
ask  for  things  when  we  have  so  much,  but,  God, 
please  open  the  floor  and  make  me  so  I’ve  never 
been  here,  so  that  I  stayed  at  home  because  I  was 
sick  and  didn’t  come  to  school  today. 

The  floor  did  not  open.  The  teacher  looked  at 
her.  “Are  you  crying?”  the  teacher  asked. 

"No,  ma’m,”  she  answered  in  a  broken  voice  be¬ 
cause  a  sob  had  stuck  in  her  throat,  and  she  wouldn’t 
let  it  come  out. 

The  teacher  smiled.  “The  teacher  looks  mean 
when  she  smiles,”  she  thought.  Then  the  teacher 
picked  up  the  yardstick  and  started  across  the  room. 

What  if  she  whips  me,  she  thought.  Please,  God, 
open  up  the  floor.  But  the  teacher  raised  the  yard¬ 
stick,  and  pointed  it  like  a  thin,  wavering,  wooden 
finger  at  the  board. 

It  rested  on  the  word,  F-I-N-E,  fine.  Then  the 
teacher  said,  “You  don’t  put  a  slash  or  a  cross  mark 
over  your  i’s,  you  dot  them.  That  is  why  your  word 
is  wrong.”  Then  the  teacher  handed  her  the  eraser. 
She  took  it  and  erased  the  i  with  the  long  streak  of 
white  above  it  that  she  had  put  there  instead  of  a 
dot  in  her  haste  to  finish  the  word.  Then  she  put 
in  its  place  an  i  with  a  dot  above  it. 

The  teacher  turned  from  the  board  and  called 
the  next  children,  one  from  each  team  to  go  to  the 
board.  As  she  went  to  her  seat  in  the  second  row, 
she  looked  at  the  word  once  more  before  they  erased 
it,  then  she  looked  at  the  teacher.  The  teacher  paid 
no  attention.  It  did  not  bother  her  now  that  she  had 
cried,  because  the  teacher  was  wrong!  Not  the  spell¬ 
ing  book,  not  her,  but  the  teacher.  An  i  is  an  i 
whether  dotted  or  slashed,  she  thought,  and  smiled 
to  herself,  thinking  how  much  she  would  like  a 
ring,  a  gold  one  with  a  purple  stone,  because  purple 
was  her  favorite  color. 
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ODE  TO  LIGHT 

by  Fred  Chappell 

1. 

Knock  like  a  witch  on  a  secret  art. 
transform  the  natal  break, 

And  weld,  with  maid  and  ache, 

All  to  the  boundless  and  superfluous  heart. 

Who  eats  gold,  and,  obscure  as  a  dream 
Of  sleep,  secretes  his  knowing, 

Changes  stasis  to  a  going 

Absence,  is  a  mote  in  a  shuttling  beam. 

Who  considers  light  and  ponders  every  quick 
Quintessence  of  its  mass 
Or  being,  has  no  social  class. 

He  is  a  virus  in  the  body  politic. 

O  Prince,  judge  not  by  sullen  need 
As  evil.  It  never  reckons 
Of  eyes  or  law,  but  beckons 

Where  light  leads,  below  both  dream  and  seed. 

2. 

I  was  there  at  frozen  zero, 

At  the  hushed  anacrusis, 

At  the  birthing  point  of  the  universe. 

God  w’as  there, 

And  God  said, 

“Let  there  be  light.” 

“Let  there  be  LIGHT,”  He  said. 

And  I  heard  Him  say  it. 

And  there  was  light. 


3. 

O,  light-all-visible,  O  mind  of  God, 

O  thou  fire  of  spaces  Final  departures 
Of  the  finite  O  quanta— 

Consume  thou  not  Real.  Old  sibling  truth, 

Old  eyehook,  heart’s  ease  of  time  Many  whences. 
Manus  the  wink  of  the  rock,  the  flame  of  sleep, 
Thou  unconversant  Faith,  universal  drink — 
Thou  solid  beast  of  gold. 

Instant  and  incredible  Now,  thou,  Light, 

Impervious  as  history,  O  invulnerable  immediacy, 

Light,  thou:  O  apostrophized 

Satiated  and  unappeasable  Virgin  O  bright 

Male  Gospel  white  identity 

Thou  wing,  thou  wing  of  silence 

O  Light  Eternal,  O  sound  of  sounds. 
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JOHN  KEITH,  a  winner  of  the  Anne  Flexner  prize 
for  creative  writing,  proves  his  talent  again  with  his 
third  Archive  story  and  his  first  poem.  The  two 
works  have  a  close  relationship  in  imagery  and  idea. 
The  interrelated  stanzas  of  the  poem  show  the  sar?ie 
admirable  unity  as  readers  have  found  in  his  past 
stories. 


In  the  early  night,  in  the  dusk, 

When  the  colored  lights  touch  the  last  glow  of  the 
city  sky 

And  grey  stillness  pervades  the  country  in  thin, 
cold  webs 

.  .  .  then  comes  the  loneliness,  not  the  loneliness  of 
the  solitary,  not  the  loneliness  of  self-pity. 

In  a  crowd  where  children  laugh  and  weep, 

When  one  child  stumbles  and  falls  into  the  soft, 
high  grass 

And  others  run  on,  like  young  calves  rippling 
away  in  brown  waves 
.  .  .  then  comes  the  loneliness  .  .  . 

In  the  rushing  surge  of  the  sea, 

When  the  white  shell  tumbles  over  itself  on  the 
smooth  shore 

And  the  surf  rushes  back  while  the  white  Hake 
rests  in  the  single  mark  on  the  glass 
.  .  .  then  comes  the  loneliness  .  .  . 

The  dark  sand  glass,  a  mirror,  and  he  sees  himself. 
A  moment  to  remember  his  image 
Before  another  wave  sweeps  him  again,  to  How  and 
fall  and  strike  and  drift  and  absorb 
And  to  decay  at  last  upon  the  ocean  floor. 

The  foam  and  pebbles  are  all  crust  until  they  sink 
into  the  brine. 

I  he  pale  child  springs  from  the  cup  of  blades, 

And  the  tanned  waves  of  summer  bodies  flow  over 
the  green  grass  hill. 

Look  how  the  children  sink  into  grey  dusk  below 
the  hill.  .  .  . 


by  John  Keith 


A  Child  In  The  Rain 

by  John  Keith 

“Now  come  on,  Billy.  Don’t  be  an  old  slow-poke. 
Here,  hold  on  to  the  rail  and  follow  me.  This  is  a 
secret  stairway  .  .  .  it’s  dark  and  nobody  knows  it’s 
here  except  just  you  and  me.”  The  little  boy  hobbled 
up  the  stairs  mumbling  to  himself.  He  held  his  hand 
out  as  if  he  were  trying  to  grasp  one  of  the  shadows 
on  the  dark  stairway.  He  stepped  to  each  riser  with 
his  good  leg;  then  dragged  his  lame  foot  up  with  a 
thud.  It  seemed  a  laborious  journey.  One  would 
have  pitied  the  child’s  painful  ascent  had  he  not 
continually  gone  back  down  the  stairs  to  chide  his 
imaginary  playmate,  had  he  not  come  back  giggling 
with  his  lips  pursed.  His  bright  blue  eyes  cut  sharply 
from  one  side  to  the  other  as  if  he  were  aping  the 
hero  of  an  old  melodrama.  Finally,  he  reached  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  a  musty  attic  with  a  single  window 
looking  out  over  the  front  yard.  "Billy,  just  look 
at  my  star-sapphire.”  From  his  pocket  he  took  a 
large  blue  marble,  the  translucent  kind  that  little 
boys  can  hold  to  the  light  and  see  a  spectrum  of 
color  through.  “Here,  Billy,  it’s  yours;  the  biggest 
star-sapphire  in  the  world.  Just  because  you’re  my 
friend.  .  .  .” 

Now  on  the  level  floor  he  did  not  have  trouble 
walking,  and  his  limp  only  slowed  him.  He  climbed 
to  the  window  and  sat  cross-legged  on  an  old  trunk. 
“Yep.  It’s  all  yours,  just  because  you’re  my  very  best 
friend.  And  you  can  keep  it  forever  and  ever.”  The 
boy  looked  at  the  grey  winter  lawn  for  a  long  time 
and  watched  the  rain  strike  the  green  roof  and  white 
walls  of  the  farmhouse.  He  saw  the  little  puddles 
dancing  on  the  walk  when  the  rain  struck  them,  and 
he  imagined  that  the  yard  was  really  a  great  sea  with 
flagstones  for  islands  and  that  he  was  the  captain  of 
a  ship  in  the  great  storm.  After  a  while  he  began  pa¬ 
tiently  to  sketch  a  picture  with  his  fingernail  in  the 
clouded  bottom  of  the  window  pane.  His  small, 
agile  hands  developed  a  picture  which  showed  an 
imaginative  sea  battle;  perhaps  it  was  a  brilliant 
conception  for  a  child  of  his  age.  But  from  time 
to  time  he  would  leave  the  picture  of  the  ships  and 
turn  to  his  make-believe  playmate.  “And  you'll  be 
my  friend  forever.  Will  I  be  yours  for  always  .  .  .  ? 
Thanks,  Billy.  .  .  .  Maybe  Mother  will  even  let  you 

be  my  little  brother.” 

*  *  * 

The  old  brick  house  looked  deserted  in  the  beat¬ 
ing  winter  rain.  All  its  windows  were  dark  and  its 
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brick-  were  almost  black  from  haring  absorbed  so 
much  water  \  puddle  ran  from  the  porch  down  the 
cement  steps  and  into  a  rivulet  in  the  grey  earth 
card,  then  the  water  rushed  around  the  bucked 
pieces  of  the  sidewalk  and  into  the  gully.  1  he  brown, 
uiiu\  water  slushed  anil  gurgled  into  the  sewer  as 
it  it  had  flowed  from  the  black  doors  and  windows 
or  oo/ed  from  the  saturated  bricks.  It  was  the  only 
brick  house  on  the  street,  and  it  looked  crouched 
between  hedges  and  larger  residences  of  smoky  grey 
board.  The  other  houses  did  not  change  in  the 
weather,  but  this  one  grew  dark  and  looked  strangely 
lonel)  in  the  rain.  When  Robert  stepped  to  the 
porch,  he  kept  his  umbrella  up  as  if  he  expected  the 
rain,  like  the  cold  and  the  fog,  to  continue  falling. 
Then  he  put  it  down  and  rapped  it  violently  against 
the  floor.  He  was  glad  that  it  had  rained  today,  it 
seemed  appropriate;  and  besides  it  made  things 
easier.  One  did  not  have  to  speak  in  the  rain — one 
could  isolate  himself  behind  his  umbrella  on  the 
streets  and  could  shake  and  dry  himself  and  cough 
when  he  came  inside. 

The  hallway  was  dark,  and  he  shivered  in  the 
warmth.  Not  a  sound  on  those  dark  stairs.  I  here 
was  something  about  the  grey  walls  which  muffled 
all  sounds,  especially  human  sounds;  a  baby’s  crying, 
a  child’s  squeal,  a  woman’s  whining  were  dampened 
to  faint  and  distant  moans  in  the  hall.  In  the  heavy 
rain  passers-by  had  not  noticed  his  slight  limp.  In¬ 
deed,  he  had  walked  almost  normally  until  he 
reached  the  stairs;  yet,  when  he  started  up  the  stairs, 
he  had  to  drag  the  bad  foot  after  the  good  one  .  .  . 
stepping  only  with  his  left  leg  like  a  child  unable 
to  shift  his  weight  to  the  high  riser.  Robert  gripped 
the  rail  firmly  with  his  right  hand,  and  the  blood 
vessels  and  muscles  showed  through  his  clear,  pale 
-kin  as  he  clenched  and  unclenched  his  long  fingers. 

He  mumbled  to  himself,  but  he  did  not  giggle, 
and  he  never  went  back  down  the  stairs.  There  was 
nothing  about  the  tall,  stooped  figure  that  resem¬ 
bled  a  child  except  the  heavy,  brown  hair  that  was 
blown  across  his  forehead  like  a  child’s  dishevelled 
mop  after  the  morning’s  games. 

‘What  will  Barbara  say?  How  much  should  I 
tell  her?  Lord  .  .  .  just  that  Allen’s  coming  to  dinner 
is  enough.  .  .  .’  Robert  mused  over  the  silly,  unim¬ 
portant  questions;  he  would  save  the  important  ones 
until  later. 

Barbara  had  spread  a  newspaper  outside  the 
apartment  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  He  de¬ 
posited  his  galoshes  and  umbrella  on  it;  and  dark 
riffles  immediately  formed  around  them,  superim¬ 
posin',:  comics  on  sports  on  finance  in  a  soggy  muddle. 

Barbara  is  very  thoughtful  and  very  thorough.  She 
never  forgets,’  he  thought.  Yet,  Barbara  never  cri¬ 


ticized  Robert’s  absent-mindedness.  She  accepted  a 
man  as  he  was,  even  her  own  husband,  and  did  not 
try  to  alter  or  improve  him. 

Robert  opened  the  door,  but  the  living  room 
was  as  dark  as  the  hallway.  He  was  annoyed  that  the 
lights  had  not  been  turned  on  to  welcome  him. 
’Maybe  that,  too,  is  appropriate  today.’  He  saw  in 
everything  a  portent  of  impending  disaster,  and  he 
had  long  since  lost  the  gift  of  being  amused  at  his 
own  melodramatic  tragedy,  a  gift  he  had  once  pos¬ 
sessed  in  abundance.  ‘Lily  is  out  of  town.  That’s 
good,  1  suppose;  but  if  she  hadn’t  been,  he  might 
not  have.  .  .  .’  His  monologue  ended  in  desperation, 
as  if  he  himself  had  been  brought  to  dejection  by  a 
weary  flight  through  all  passed  possibilities. 

“I’m  home,  dear.”  He  turned  on  the  lamp.  The 
room  was  neither  beautiful  nor  ugly,  but  it  could 
not  have  been  any  other  way.  It  seemed  to  have 
grown  like  a  little  woodland  hill,  and  one  would 
not  have  asked  if  the  scrubby  trees  were  planted 
in  the  right  place.  They  were  where  they  were.  It 
was  not  the  sort  of  room  that  ever  caused  one  to 
wonder  if  he  were  lost  and  strange,  when  he  walked 
into  it  for  the  first  time.  The  furniture  had  faded 
enough  not  to  offend  anyone,  and  the  cushions  on 
the  sofa  were  so  wrinkled  and  twisted  that  one  felt 
no  self-consciousness  when  relaxing  there.  Robert 
would  have  liked  to  fall  onto  the  sofa,  and  throw 
his  head  back,  close  his  eyes  and  s’gh,  “aahh,”  for¬ 
getting  about  the  business  and  the  clay;  but  tonight 
he  felt  that  he  must  stay  tense,  ready  for  whatever 
happened.  So  he  told  himself. 

“Hello,  clear.”  Barbara  came  in  from  the  kitchen. 
She  was  sufficiently  beautiful  that  people  often  asked 
why  she  had  married  Robert.  She  wore  her  hair  in 
a  low  bun  which  was  flattering  to  her  thin,  young- 
features.  An  intelligent  woman,  in  her  own  calcu¬ 
lating  way,  Barbara  was  considered  brilliant  by 
some,  although,  unfortunately,  she  was  considered 
insensitive  by  all  who  believed  they  knew  her  well. 

“Al’s  coming  for  dinner,  Barb.”  Having  said  both 
endearing  nicknames  in  a  single  sentence  Robert 
felt  a  sudden  warmth. 

“What  time  did  you  tell  him?” 

“That  we  would  eat  at  seven,  as  usual.” 

“Let’s  hope  he  makes  it  by  7:20.”  She  accepted 
the  fact  that  Allen  was  coming  to  dinner.  She  ac¬ 
cepted  that  fact  that  Allen  was  always  late.  She  never 
argued  with  facts;  she  accepted  them  and  adjusted 
her  life  in  the  best  way  that  she  cotdd  manage. 

“He  won’t  be  late  tonight.  I’m  sure  he  won’t  be 
late  tonight.  He  just  won’t.  .  .  .” 

“Oh?  .  .  .  You  look  tired,  Robert;  relax  until 
dinner.  It’s  good  you  asked  him  tonight — I  made  a 
lemon  pie  this  afternoon.” 
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“Can’t  I  help  yon?” 

“No,  yon  rest  until  dinner.  Then  you’ll  enjoy 
it  more.” 

‘Enjoy  it,  indeed!’  he  thought  as  she  left  the  room. 

Robert  was  very  worried,  Barbara  knew  that. 
Lines  were  penciled  above  his  eyebrows  as  if  he  had 
already  read  late  into  the  night.  It  must  have  been 
about  Allen;  it  was  usually  about  Allen;  but  she 
knew  that  he  would  tell  her  when  he  felt  he  could. 

Robert  always  seemed  more  stooped  in  the  eve¬ 
nings.  Walking  all  day  probably  tired  him,  although 
he  had  limped  only  slightly  since  the  operation;  but 
dragging  his  lame  foot  about  had  probably  influenced 
his  posture  in  childhood — a  limp  like  Robert’s  is 
likely  to  affect  walking  less  than  other  habits  of  life. 

‘She  is  such  an  ugly  creature  .  .  .  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  Lily  .  .  .  Why  should  he?  ...  a  whore!’ 
He  sickened  at  the  image  that  the  word  called  up  in 
his  mind.  ‘Al’s  really  good  .  .  .  honest,  kind.  He 
didn’t  mean  any  harm  .  .  .  just  a  thoughtless  rebel¬ 
lion,  just  fun.  .  .  .  Why  has  he  let  it  go  on  for  so 
many  months’.  Robert  sank  his  head  back  into  the 
chair  and  placed  his  finger  tips  together  like  an  old 
philosopher.  His  face  was  pale  and  thin,  like  a  deli¬ 
cately  carved  ivory  figure;  his  features  were  diminu¬ 
tive  and  almost  pretty;  yet,  they  were  distinctly  mas¬ 
culine.  ‘I  can  raise  some  money  .  .  .  cover  for 
him.  .  . .’ 

He  went  on  with  his  studied  monologue,  but  it 
did  no  good.  Two  years  of  living  with  Barbara  had 
taught  him  neither  the  discipline  of  acceptance  nor 
the  art  of  calculation.  ‘Perhaps  I  should  wait  and 
let  A1  tell  me  everything;  then  I’ll  be  in  a  better 
positon  to  decide.  ...  If  he  will  tell  me  everything.’ 
Robert  thought  about  the  evening.  A1  would  come 
to  him  for  help.  He  would  be  able  to  do  something 
important  for  Allen.  His  tongue  dried,  and  he  felt 
surges  of  emotion  as  he  anticipated  their  conversa¬ 
tion.  Finally,  Allen  would  clasp  him  by  both  shoul¬ 
ders  and  mutter  incoherently  his  deep  appreciation. 

It  was  the  kind  of  trouble  that  Robert  would 
never  become  entangled  in.  He  had  often  imagined 
himself  in  such  a  predicament,  but  in  the  end  he 
had  to  return  to  his  reading  or  to  eating  a  snack  he 
really  did  not  want  or  to  walking  toward  the  bath¬ 
room. 

He  paced  toward  the  window.  He  had  felt  tipsy 
all  day.  The  terrible  feeling  of  dizziness  that  he 
had  known  hour  after  hour  in  his  childhood.  On 
winter  afternoons  he  had  sat  cross-legged  before  the 
b:g  attic  window  watching  the  rain  puddles  stand 
like  lakes  over  the  long  walk  from  the  farmhouse  to 
the  road.  He  had  wanted  to  splash  in  the  puddles, 
but  he  had  never  dared  to  do  so.  High  above  the 
walk,  he  had  always  felt  dizzy.  He  had  hated  the 


winter  sun  because  it  blazed  in  and  made  bright 
streaks  on  the  stairs,  so  that  they  were  no  longer 
shadowy  and  mysterious.  Then  he  had  had  to  stay 
downstairs  with  his  mother  and  the  two  older  women 
out  of  the  beautiful  brightness  that  stung  his  eyes. 

‘How  could  Allen  do  it.’  Tears  almost  formed  in 
Robert’s  eyes.  Disappointment  and  anger  mingled 
in  his  thoughts  as  they  did  in  his  muscles.  And  again 
he  imagined  the  scene  of  the  coming  evening,  but 
now  it  was  different.  ‘You  fool.  .  .  .  Would  you  give 
up  Lily  and  all  your  stable  life  for  that  ...  Is  there 
no  scale  of  values  in  your  .  .  .  “existence”?’  he  said 
aloud.  ‘Don’t  you  have  a  point  of  reference?  Do 
people  who  care  for  you  mean  nothing  .  .  .  those 
of  us  who  have  affection.  .  .  .’  “Get  out,  get  out!”  he 
said  in  a  heavy  whisper. 

Robert  remained  standing  behind  the  couch 
pointing  toward  the  door  as  if  he  were  directing  an 
invisible  actor  on  the  stage.  Then  he  awoke  from 
the  imaginative  trance.  ‘No,  Allen,  you  know  I 
would  help  you  no  matter  what  you  did  .  .  .  just 
as  if  you  were  my  little  brother.  .  .  .  You  can  always 
come  to  me,  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.’ 

At  seven  Allen  had  not  arrived.  At  7:10  Robert 
began  to  keep  the  familiar  vigil,  walking  to  the 
window,  glancing  at  his  watch  .  .  .  waiting  and  long¬ 
ing  for  h:s  friend  to  arrive  in  hopeful,  nervous  antici¬ 
pation  .  .  .  explaining  his  delay  with  bitter,  for¬ 
giving  rationalizations.  ‘Why  should  he  be  late?  Of 
all  times  how  can  he  think  of  being  late  tonight?’ 
And  Robert  breathed  deeply  to  relieve  the  usual, 
tight,  sick  feeling  in  his  middle.  At  7:15  Barbara 
came  in.  “Everything  is  ready.  It  will  keep;  don’t 
worry.  We  should  be  used  to  Allen’s  irresponsibility 
by  now.”  She  began  to  read  a  magazine,  but  she 
eyed  Robert  suspiciously.  She  hoped  that  he  would 
tell  her  what  was  troubling  him;  she  believed  it  was 
the  right  time. 

“Barb,  A1  is  in  some  trouble.  I  must  help  him. 
You  know  I  must  help  him.  .  .  .” 

“Robert,  don’t  make  a  snap  decision.  Let  A1 
handle  his  own  problems — you  simply  must  not  .  .  . 
must  not  coddle  him  .  .  .  smother.”  Yet,  she  was  not 
fighting  for  her  own  position,  mostly  she  was  not,  de¬ 
spite  the  emotional  tone  of  her  voice. 

“It  was  reckless.  If  he  worked  it  out  for  himself, 
maybe  he  would  gain  some  strength  of  .  .  .  will 
power.”  He  spoke  harshly,  perhaps  even  cynically 
and  jubilantly. 

“He’s  totally  irresponsible.” 

“Barbara,  do  you  know  what  A1  has  meant  to 
me?” 

“Yes,  better  than  you  realize.” 

“Allen’s  a  little  reckless  and  irresponsible  maybe; 
but  he  is  very  intelligent.  In  college  he  was  .  . 
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Tin  quitt  aware  of  Vilen’s  intelligence,  his 
ili. mu.  and  li i >  good  looks.  He  is  nevertheless,  to- 
tallv  irresponsible.  It's  like  a  disease  with  him,  lie’s 
still  the  rhespian  hero  of  the  college  stage,  living 
foi  applause:  and  he  always  will  be."  As  visual  she 
spoke  like  a  scientist  reporting  in  exact  measurement, 
detail:  but  something  of  her  usual  dispassionate  tone 
was  altered.  It  was  as  it  she  really  felt  what  she  had 
said. 

Robert  was  surprised  by  Barbara’s  fierce  words, 
but  he  was  more  stunned  by  her  unexpected  emotion, 
sin  was  even  at  the  point  of  weeping.  Robert  had 
never  learned  what  to  do  in  the  crisis  of  sudden 
emotion.  He  often  thought  about  it;  he  often 
dreamed  of  himself  as  the  tragic  hero  in  solemn  rites 
of  intense  emotion,  tears,  and  suffering.  Yet,  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do  when  his  wife  wept;  he  could 
not  comfort  a  child  with  a  skinned  knee;  he  could 
not  share  a  friend’s  sorrow  with  a  steadying  embrace. 
During  all  his  life,  it  seemed  to  Robert  that  he  had 
been  in  the  audience  of  a  tragic  drama;  and,  how¬ 
ever  much  he  desired  to  touch  the  poison  cups  and 
clasp  the  wounded  bodies  on  the  stage,  he  had  only 
dreamed  the  plays  and  wept  the  dramas  from  a 
stuffed  chair,  where  he  read  Jean  Christophe. 

Robert  had  had  only  two  friends,  Burt,  who  had 
helped  him  jump  from  the  hay  loft,  and  Allen. 
“Now  don’t  be  afeered;  just  breathe  deep  and  jump. 
It's  soft  down  here,  and  you  can’t  git  hurt,  and  if 
you’re  afeercl,  I  don’t  cere;  but  if  you  ain’t,  jump!” 
Bobby  had  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  hay  loft  feeling 
dizzy  as  he  looked  down,  afraid  of  falling,  terrified 
of  jumping.  He  had  bitten  his  lower  lip  until  it 
bled  on  his  teeth,  and  he  had  jumped.  Burt  was 
twelve  and  almost  twice  as  large  as  he  at  ten,  but 
they  had  scuffled  in  the  hay  like  two  ferocious  little 
puppies  until  they  raised  such  clouds  of  dust  that 
they  could  not  breathe.  But  Burt  had  visited  his 
uncle,  the  old  tenant  farmer,  only  that  one  Christ¬ 
mas  holiday;  and  Robert  never  saw  him  again — 
no  one  ever  scuffed  him  on  the  head  or  wrestled  with 
him  again. 

In  college  Robert  had  become  interested  in  dra¬ 
matics,  and  his  first  job  was  assistant  make-up  man. 
His  strong,  agile  hands  performed  the  most  intri¬ 
cate  tasks  quickly.  He  could  soon  have  created  what¬ 
ever  face  he  desired,  and  it  seemed  that  he  could 
have  hardened  any  expression  on  an  actor’s  head. 
Allen  had  been  the  star;  he  had  not  been  a  bad 
actor,  and  his  unusually  handsome  features  had  com¬ 
pensated  for  whatever  he  had  lacked  as  an  artist  on 
the  college  campus.  Allen  had  recognized  Robert’s 
genius  and  had  enjoyed  their  long,  introspective 
talks  on  tedious  weekday  nights  in  the  dormitory. 


Barbara  broke  the  silence  and  the  reverie.  “I’m 
sorry,  Robert  .  .  .  Bob?  1  ...  1  appreciate  your  feel¬ 
ings.”  She  did  not  really  appreciate  them;  nor  did 
she  even  understand  them;  but  it  seemed  obvious 
enough  to  her.  'Why  can’t  Robert  face  Allen  realis¬ 
tically?  Why  must  he  persist  in  referring  to  him  as 
"my  little  brother”?’  She  paced  about  the  room  with 
her  arms  crossed  against  her  breasts.  Robert  fumbled 
nervously  in  his  chair  like  an  animal  scurrying  awk¬ 
wardly  below  the  graceful,  sweeping  circles  of  a  bird. 

At  last  Barbara  stopped  pacing.  She  stood  look¬ 
ing  at  Robert  with  her  arms  still  crossed  against  her 
breasts  like  a  disgusted  mother  disciplining  her  son 
at  play,  but  tears  formed  at  the  inner  corners  of  her 
eyes.  They  shocked  Robert;  and  Barbara,  unex- 
plainably  shamed,  turned  her  head  to  hide  the  emo¬ 
tion  of  her  unnatural  expression.  She  left  the  room 
mumbling,  “I’ll  finish  up  dinner.  He  should  be 
here  soon.  Please  do  as  you  wish,  Robert  .  .  .  but 
please  .  .  .  for  heaven’s  sake  .  .  .” 

She  went  into  the  kitchen  and  began  to  bang 
pots  as  she  often  did  in  her  frustration.  ‘Why  can’t  he 
see  .  .  .  Why  can’t  he  be  rational?  My  husband  is  a 
genius,  and  he  can’t  see  the  simple  .  .  .  Hell!  .  .  . 
They  are  like  little  boys,  men  don’t  behave  this  way 
.  .  .  they  just  don’t  .  .  .  Hell!’  A  wisp  of  hair  fell 
into  her  eyes,  and  she  arched  her  back  as  she  tucked 
it  into  place.  Moments  later  when  she  bent  down 
again,  she  stopped  mumbling;  and  she  did  not  bang 
any  more  of  the  copper  pans. 

As  soon  as  Barbara  left  the  room,  Robert  was 
seized  by  a  feeling  of  loneliness.  He  sat  silently  and 
waited.  It  was  not  the  loneliness  that  he  had  felt 
when  he  had  climbed  to  the  second  floor  window; 
it  was  the  loneliness  he  had  felt  when  he  walked 
into  the  woods  after  his  mother’s  funeral,  when  he 
had  walked  to  the  high  clay  bank  over  the  river  and 
looked  down. 

But  gradually,  ever  so  slowly,  Robert  brought  out 
the  vision  of  the  sacred  rite  again.  How  many  times 
had  he  dreamed  it?  Pure  friendship,  sacrifice  .  .  . 
from  the  pages  of  Rolland.  David  and  Jonathan  .  .  . 
He  was  hopelessly  choked  by  emotion,  so  that  when 
the  door  buzzer  rang  he  cotdd  hardly  break  off  the 
vision.  It  might  be  fulfilled  that  very  evening.  ‘One 
thing  1  must  remember.  A1  must  initiate  the  con¬ 
versation.’  He  had  learned  that  relationships  must 
be  reciprocal,  and  he  told  himself  that  great  mo¬ 
ments  are  not  imposed  upon  other  people  but  rise 
mysteriously  between  them.  ‘I  must  remember 
that.  .  .  .’ 

The  door  buzzer  sounded  three  short  blasts.  It 
was  Allen.  Forty-five  minutes  late.  He  stood  holding 
his  wet  things  like  a  proud  fisherman  with  his  prize 
catch,  and  he  grinned  impishly.  His  curly  black 
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"Kings  may  be  blessed  .  . 


// 

Oedipus,  Oedipus  the  king, 

seeing  in  those  empty  rings 

of  absent  eyes 

no  shame  to  despise  .  .  . 

two  hollow  half  moons — inward  light — 

shine  on  ragged  blind  king’s  plight. 

Tiresius — first  to  see  .  .  . 

Oedipus — king  on  his  knees  .  .  . 

Blind  men  light  their  static  ways 
through  darkness  that  precedes  no  day. 

Dead  men  never  learn 
as  ashes  never  burn. 

Oh  Oedipus,  in  self-willed  dark, 
not  dead  but  just  as  stark, 
what  do  those  pierced  moons  teach 
that  reason’s  light  could  never  reach? 

The  dawn  that  blind  kings  from  the  parapets  of 
death  can  see, 
oh  Truth  and  last  breath, 
oh  Tragedy. 

by  Wally  Kaufman 


A  Day  and  a  Warning 

November  first, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see 

the  bees  have  not  been  scared  enough  by  cold 
to  leave  those  last  bold  flowers  in  the  field 
with  only  wind  to  keep  them  company. 

These  flowers  are  summer’s  colored  snow 
that  in  chill  autumn’s  hours  melt  away 
as  evening  now  dissolves  the  summer  day. 

Bees  do  not  desert  what  cannot  grow! 

As  my  feet  move  swishing  through  the  yellowed  field, 
I  see  the  beat  of  other  insect  wings 
to  tell  me  bees  are  not  the  only  things 
that  fight  a  fate  by  cold  and  season  sealed. 

November  hrst, 
and  I  am  sad  to  be 
surrendered  to  myself  so  easily. 

by  Wally  Kaufman 


An  editor  is  in  the  fortunate  position  of  being 
able  to  print  whatever  he  wishes  from  his  own  ivrit- 
ing.  Not  being  able  to  decide  which  of  these  two 
poems  was  good,  I  exploited  my  prerogative  and  sent 
them  both  to  the  printer.  In  the  Oedipus  poem  I 
have  experimented  with  the  rime  and  perhaps  it 
is  too  burdensome.  The  November  first  poem  is  a 
variation  on  the  sonnet  form.  The  first  person  singu¬ 
lar  in  the  last  three  lines  replaced  an  original  gen¬ 
erality  about  man. 


hair  was  soaked  with  water;  his  neck  and  forehead 
looked  like  newly  carved  stone  in  the  solt  light, 
under  the  little  streams  of  water  that  trickled  from 
his  matted  locks. 

“Got  a  towel,  old  man?” 

“Here  you  are,  Allen,  we’ve  been  waiting.  Why 
don’t  you  throw  those  wet  things  in  the  hall  with 
Robert's.”  Barbara  had  emerged  from  the  kitchen 
to  bring  order  into  the  chaos  that  A1  was  famous  tor 
creating. 

They  sat  down  to  dinner  immediately.  It  was 
miserable  for  Barbara  and  Robert.  Allen,  however, 
ate  ravenously.  ‘Why  the  hell  doesn’t  he  mention 


the  trouble?  Why  doesn’t  Robert  then  say  some¬ 
thing?’  Barbara  thought. 

‘He  probably  wants  to  talk  to  me  alone,’  Robert 
thought  tenderly.  ‘Always  the  actor  .  .  .  the  cool  man 
that  nothing  bothers.’  Robert  admired  Allen’s  stoi¬ 
cism;  he  himself  had  always  become  so  totally  in¬ 
volved  in  a  problem  that  his  physical,  mental,  and 
emotional  processes  were  diseased  until  the  crisis 
passed.  Even  now  he  seemed  more  aware  of  Allen’s 
problem  than  Allen  was. 

He  should  have  to  suffer.  He  can't  always  get  by 
with  this  sort  of  thing.  He  ought  to  suffer.  A1  must 
grow  up.  God!  Why  can’t  A1  grow  up?’  Robert 
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stopped  eating  and  stared  at  Allen,  as  il  the  silent 
nmimenis  had  been  spoken  aloud.  ‘But  there’s  Lily 
to  think  of.  At tei  all  I'm  saving  Lily  from  the  suffer¬ 
ing/ 

W  hen  is  Lib  coming  back  from  her  sister-in- 
law  s  home.  U?"  Barbara  attempted  to  make  con- 
vei  sat  ion.  because  site  liked  to  spare  Robert  the  em- 
barrassment  of  such  silent  dinners. 

". Mondav.  Her  sister  is  fine  now,  and  they  named 
the  bab\  aftet  me.  Mien  Marcus.  I  had  not  told 
you  that,  had  I,  Bob?” 

"No,  that’s  fine.  Lily’s  sister  is  such  a  grand  per¬ 
son  .  .  .  I'm  sorry  1  never  met  her  husband.”  Robert 
hardh  knew  what  he  was  saying. 

Allen  continued  to  chatter  on,  as  if  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  all  his  troubles:  the  new  nephew,  golf,  the 
business,  Jim  and  Helen's  new  sports  car.  Finally, 
he  glanced  at  his  watch,  after  the  dessert.  “Great 
lemon  pie!  Really  great,  Barbara.  I  still  think  you 
have  it  all  over  my  wife  and  my  mother,  when  it 
comes  to  desserts.”  Even  Barbara  was  convinced  mo¬ 
mentarily  by  Allen’s  lines.  She  smiled  broadly.  “But 
I’ve  got  to  run.  Lily  is  calling  me  at  nine  tonight 
.  .  .  Wouldn’t  want  her  to  think  I  was  out  running 
around  the  town  w  ith  some  chick.”  He  winked  wryly 
at  Robert. 

As  the  two  men  left  the  dining  room,  Barbara 
started  clearing  the  table  and  humming  to  herself. 
Allen’s  charm  had  made  her  forget  that  there  was 
trouble.  But  Robert  stalked  Allen  to  the  door,  like 
a  hunter  after  a  huge  animal  or  like  a  small  boy 
afraid  that  his  father  would  leave  him  behind. 

In  the  living  room,  Allen’s  face  became  suddenly 
grave,  not  lined  with  concern  but  struck  with  the 
expressions  of  intimacy  and  sincerity  that  Robert 
had  long  admired.  “I’m  sorry  for  your  concern  in 
this  nasty  business,  Bob.  It’s  worked  out  now.  .  .  . 
Thank  God!  Lily  will  never  know  a  thing.”  He 
sighed,  as  if  resigning  himself  to  some  imposing 
fate;  and  he  squeezed  Bob’s  arm  firmly  above  the 
wrist  before  he  could  answer. 

Then  he  was  gone. 

“He  is  a  great  fellow,”  Barbara  said  from  the 
dining  room  when  she  heard  the  door  close. 

But  then  Barbara  saw  Robert’s  face.  “He’s  just 
irresponsible  Barb.  He’s  just  irresponsible.” 


"Bob  .  .  .  the  trouble?”  She  had  forgotten.  ‘How 
could  she  have  forgotten?’  But  she  never  really  knew. 

"It’s  settled,  I  suppose.” 

Robert  and  Barbara  sat  down  at  the  table.  Only 
the  blue  cloth  was  left  and  small  crumbs  around  the 
circular  impressions  •where  plates  had  been.  They 
sat,  silent,  expressionless,  like  -white  shells  washed 
onto  that  dry  dining  room  by  the  winter  storm.  Then 
Barbara  began  to  weep  for  the  second  time  that 
evening,  and  Robert  did  not  have  his  chance  to 
weep  at  all. 

“He  is  just  irresponsible  .  .  .  inconsiderate  .  .  . 
he  just  doesn’t  think  of  other  people,”  she  said. 

"Yes,  to  think  .  .  .  He  is  irresponsible.” 

Robert  left  the  table  and  went  into  the  living- 
room.  He  let  the  door  close  so  that  he  could  be 
alone.  He  stood  before  the  window  and  watched 
the  puddles  shining  in  the  almost  dark  night.  For  a 
few  moments  he  thought  that  a  child  was  splashing 
in  the  mud. 

Robert  once  had  an  imaginary  playmate.  His 
name  was  Burt  ...  or  Billy  ...  or  Allen.  He  could 
not  remember,  but  he  had  once  had  a  little  brother 
in  a  big  house  during  a  rainstorn. 


BYRON 


on  Life  Savers: 


“Give  away  thy  breath!” 

From  My  36th  Year ,  line  36 
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A  CHRISTMAS  POEM 


The  trim  classic  beauty  of  a  Hamilton  watch  for 
women.  Perfection  of  styling,  the  ultimate 
in  performance,  a  watch  for  the  woman  truly  loved. 
Someday  you,  too,  may  be  given  a  Hamilton. 

It  will  be  a  day  you  will  never  forget. 

/-/^\  M/L-TO/V 

4f  The  gift  of  a  Hamilton  —  reward  of  love 


by  Millard  Dunn 


There’s  some 
thing  wonderful 
about  a  mother: 

Her  smile  perhaps,  or 
Maybe  her  breasts  so 
Full  of  life; 

It  could 

be  hope — a  breath 
of  immortality  held 
Within  her  arms; 

A  force 

creative,  yes,  and 
selfless  giving,  maybe 
there’s  a  little 
mother  in  us  all,  I  say. 

Yes! 

There’s  some¬ 
thing  wonderful 
about  a  Child: 

His  smile  perhaps,  that 
smiles  a  face  all 
smile;  or  maybe  tears 
when  all  the  world  falls 
in  but  not  for  long; 

It  cOuld  be 

Hope — the  hearts 

of  all  within  his  wrinkled 

first  he  steps  alone  to 

Fatherhood,  maybe 

there’s  a  little 

Child  within  us  all,  I  say. 

Yes! 


MILLARD  DUNN’S  second  Archive  poem  this  year 
shows  the  diversity  of  his  craftsmanship.  He  dili¬ 
gently  and  successfully  experiments  with  forms  that 
are  very  different  from  each  other.  “A  Christmas 
Poem"  is  notable  for  the  fluency  of  its  short  lines 
and  its  clarity  of  expression.  Perhaps  the  mother 
and  child  themes  have  been  overworked,  but  their 
obsolescence  is  not  absolute. 
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You  are  the  world’s  lucki¬ 
est  young  people!  What  you 
do,  how  much  you  earn,  how 
well  you  live  depends  large¬ 
ly  on  yourself. 

Your  won’t  mind  starting 
at  the  bottom  because  you 
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Willingness  to  work  and 
venture  is  the  vital  spark  of 
our  system  of  free  opportu¬ 
nity. 
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KING 


light 

up 

in 

style! 
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714  W.  Chapel  Hi 


We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  present  to  you  the  1960  special 
Literarv  Celebration  issue.  The  material  enclosed  in  this  issue 
was  chosen  lrom  a  mass  of  original  writing  turned  in  by  under¬ 
graduates.  graduate  students,  and  members  of  the  Class  of  1959, 
of  Duke  and  ol  many  other  universities.  The  best  of  that  writ¬ 
ing  is  to  be  found  in  this  ARCHIVE.  On  April  6-7,  it  will  be 
discussed  by  a  panel  of  critics  composed  of  Mr.  Richard  Wil¬ 
bur  Mr.  Ovid  Williams  Pierce,  Mrs.  Helen  Bevington,  and  Mr. 
Mac  Hyman. 

The  Committee  for  the  Literary  Celebration  (planning  and 
selection)  consisted  of  the  following:  For  the  Department  of 
English  —  Professor  William  Blackburn,  Chairman;  Professor 
Richard  Sanders,  Professor  George  Harwell,  and  Mr.  Reynolds 
Price.  For  the  ARCHIVE,  Wallace  Kaufman,  Editor,  and  John 
Keith,  Assistant  Editor. 

All  meetings  for  the  Literary  Celebration  will  be  held  in 
the  Music  Room,  East  Duke  Building,  Woman’s  College.  As 
specific  references  will  be  made  in  the  discussions  to  material 
in  the  magazine,  all  those  attending  the  sessions  should  bring 
ARCHIVES  with  them.  Extra  copies  will  be  sold  at  the  door. 

The  Schedule  of  Events  for  the  1960  Duke  University  Lit¬ 
erary  Arts  Celebration  is  as  follows: 


Wednesday,  April  6 

3:00  P.M.:  Discussion  of  student  poetry 
by  Richard  Wilbur. 

8:15P.M.:  Readings  from  his  own  poems, 

Mr.  Wilbur. 

Thursday,  April  7 

3:00  P.M.:  Reading  from  work-in-progress 

On  A  Lonesome  Porch,  by  Ovid  Wil¬ 
liams  Pierce,  ’32. 

8: 1 5  P.M.:  Discussion  of  student  short  stories 

by  Helen  Bevington,  Mac  Hyman,  Mr. 
Pierce,  and  Mr.  Lodwick  Hartley. 
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Familiar  Poem 


1. 

In  this  dumb  dark  1  lie  awake;  while  down 
The  winter  air  the  rain  falls  thin  and  sour. 
Unchanged,  behind  the  night,  the  Great  Bear 
Wheels  and  tumbles  on  the  hidden  town. 

Like  a  phonograph  needle  run  round  and  round 
Its  robot  furrow,  my  thoughts  sing  one  refrain. 

In  the  angel  hour  of  my  lone  watch  the  leaves 
Weep  with  their  wet  burden,  the  evil  eaves 
Peep  down  into  my  room. 

Now:  rain  is  sound. 

O  love,  you  sleep  by  me,  floated  upon 
The  willful  sea  of  dream;  you  leap  and  shudder 
Through  hieroglyphic  currents.  Clenched,  you  mutter 
Out  the  phantoms  of  your  wishes,  sensible 
And  comforting. 

I  smoke,  and  wait  for  dawn. 

There  sidles  an  incomprehensible 
Cinema  along  our  walls,  amorphous  shades 
Of  things,  caught  in  headlamps  of  cars,  explaining 
The  secret  tongue  you  murmur,  flat  parades 
Unknown.  You  lie  in  sleep,  amid  the  raining 
Dark  secure;  I  lie  in  history, 

Contemplating  the  filthy  mystery 

2. 

Of  my  ego,  pondering  money  and  the  future, 

Survival  amid  a  cornucopia  of  babies, 

Meals,  mortgages,  plumbing.  And  this  fairy  chess 
Called  verse — how  shall  it  perpetuate  itself 
Over  its  motley  idiot  board? 

It  seems  I  wander  a  flimsy  city,  arteried 
With  queasy  streets  of  ectoplasm, 

When  I  guess  out  our  lives.  I  cannot  image  me  victim 
To  the  nervous  stare  of  television,  grey  and  weary; 
Nor  yet  hammering,  mad  in  an  attic 
Among  the  broken  toys,  my  noisy  poetry. 

My  wish  flares  joyed  upon  the  prospect 
Of  warm  progeny:- — a  mutilated  Janus, 

It  will  not  see  the  deaths  of  parents. 

I  think  of  pale  Propertius  in  his  disparate  age, 

The  neurotic  conscience  for  every  generation, 

Who  wasted  in  the  sweet  deceitful  yellow  desert 
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Of  the  gland,  a  dream  of  women,  bad  and  good. 

And  supercilious  Cynthia  set  wild  whores  upon  him. 
In  ancient  alchemy  a  singular  experiment, 

Drawing  round  an  emerald  and  toad 
A  magic  ring,  began  a  grave  combat: 

By  dint  of  will,  the  toad  must  shatter 
The  stone,  or  die,  with  ruptured  vitals. 

And  I,  pushed  on  an  implacable  analogy, 

The  onyx  mirror  of  history  past  and  future, 

Must  find  the  bitter  poison  of  salvation. 

3. 

Your  hair  spills  on  the  pillow,  love.  You  seek 
In  sleep  bright  zones  where  tigers  sing  below 
Huge  suns,  and  porcelain  continents  where  snow 
Piles  over  cities.  In  the  rack  and  creak 
Of  fantasy  your  dreams  journey;  they  speak 
Now  through  your  mouth,  as  now,  alone,  you  go 
Masked  through  unreason,  and  you  know, 

Alone,  the  sudden  verge  your  thought  will  break. 

O  God:  Thee  I  petition  that  I  may 
Not  be  insane.  Let  my  love’s  dreams  as  spies 
Into  that  trackless  wild.  When  I  trace  back 
My  life,  thought  seems  the  suffering,  slack 
Thread  preserving  my  self  from  the  grey,  gay 
Narcotic  mazes  and  hysteric  skies. 

4. 

Dawn  smears  horizon  and  window. 

The  hour  whitens.  The  furniture  resumes 
Its  definitions,  the  walls  advance. 

Now:  light  is  sound. 

The  trees  rain  down  the  final  drops 
Among  the  crackling  sparrows, 

And  neighboring  apartments  begin  to  thump  and 
cough. 

The  gates  of  horn  adjourn  all  odysseys, 

Souls  re-enter  idling  bodies, 

And  engage  the  gears  of  the  will. 

Traffic.  The  sun  clambers  toward  day; 

Like  acid  etching  copper, 

The  sunlight  shapes  all  objects,  destroying  images  to 
being. 

I  rise  and  turn  and  unravel 

The  ghost  of  myself  from  among  the  sheets. 


by  Fred  Chappell 
Duke  University 
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REFLECTION 

by  Sue  Wier 

Duke  University 

Del  >at  in  one  o£  the  back  seats  and  looked  out 
the  window.  The  bus  was  dirty,  and  it  was  loud  with 
the  voices  of  people  she  didn’t  know  and  didn’t  want 
to  know.  They  were  all  around  her,  but  somehow 
when  she  looked  away  from  them  and  out  onto  the 
road  and  the  houses  and  the  telegraph  poles  rushing 
bv,  the  sounds  muffled,  and  she  could  be  apart  from 
them.  She  could  almost  forget  them.  But  she  couldn’t 
forget  the  telegram,  ft  had  come  last  night  telling 
her  Sanimv  had  died  and  she  was  to  come  home.  Her 
brother  was  dead.  She’d  packed  a  bag  and  arranged 
for  leaving  school.  There  hadn’t  been  time  for  any¬ 
thing  else.  It  would  take  four  hours  to  get  home;  four 
hours  of  voices  and  people  and  the  bus. 

Sammy  was  two  years  younger  than  Del.  He  would 
have  started  college  the  next  year.  He’d  never  do  that 
notv.  But  Del  and  her  parents  had  known  for  several 
months,  since  June,  that  Sammy  was  going  to  die. 
Thev  wouldn’t  believe  it  at  first  when  the  doctor  told 
them.  It  was  a  mistake  they  told  each  other.  He  would 
get  well  soon  enough.  Just  give  him  time  and  rest 
and  he  would  be  all  right.  Yet,  as  the  summer  went 
by,  he  had  become  steadily  worse.  By  August  he  had 
been  too  sick  to  do  more  than  lie  in  bed  and  sleep 
all  but  two  or  three  hours  of  the  day.  Then  he  would 
seem  to  be  feeling  better  and  would  get  up,  and  they 
would  laugh  and  talk  as  if  nothing  at  all  were  wrong. 
But  these  periods  never  lasted  more  than  a  few  days 
and  he  would  be  back  in  bed  worse  than  before.  They 
never  told  Sammy  what  the  doctor  had  said — even 
after  they’d  accepted  it  themselves.  He  knew  he  was 
very  sick,  but  he  was  too  young  to  think  of  dying.  It 
was  a  passing  thing.  He  would  be  well  by  the  time 
school  started. 

He  was  no  better,  of  course,  when  his  school  did 
reopen,  and  two  weeks  later  when  Del  left  to  start 
her  second  year  of  college,  Sammy  was  sleeping  and 
didn’t  hear  her  say  good-bye  or  even  know  that  she 
had  gone.  Three  weeks  after  that  Del  got  a  letter 
from  her  parents  saying  they’d  taken  him  to  the  hos¬ 


pital.  They  couldn’t  care  for  him  at  home  any  more. 
Then  last  night  the  final  word  had  come. 

The  chill  November  day  swirled  outside  her  win¬ 
dow,  and  Del  watched  the  last  of  the  red  and  golden 
leaves  falling.  The  sky  was  grey,  and  although  it  was 
mid-morning,  she  wotdd  have  guessed  it  to  be  evening 
if  she  hadn’t  known.  The  bus  was  halfway  between 
lightness  and  dark,  and  a  few  people  had  switched 
on  the  small  lights  over  their  seats  to  read.  The  dull 
green  of  the  seats  and  the  faded  cream  colored  walls 
blended  only  to  be  relieved  by  a  splash  of  color  now 
and  then  in  a  man’s  shirt  or  a  woman’s  scarf  some¬ 
where  up  the  aisle.  And  outside  it  was  the  same.  Only 
the  scattering  of  a  few  bright  leaves  stood  out  in  the 
greyness. 

She  was  going  home.  Someone  would  be  waiting 
for  her  at  the  station,  probably  her  father,  and  he 
would  drive  her  to  the  house,  and  then  there  would 
be  the  funeral  the  next  day  and  a  few  days  after  that, 
she  would  be  back  on  another  bus  headed  toward 
school  again.  Del  didn’t  know  what  funerals  were 
really  like.  She’d  only  been  to  one,  and  that  was 
when  her  grandfather  died  twelve  years  ago.  She  and 
Sammy  had  stayed  close  together  that  day.  She  was 
holding  Sammy’s  hand  as  they  both  stood  on  tip-toes 
and  looked  at  the  body.  The  room  was  filled  with  flow¬ 
ers — she  remembered  that  because  her  mother  kept 
talking  about  them  to  her.  “Didn’t  they  smell  pretty?’’ 
and  “Weren’t  there  a  lot  of  them?”  But  the  room  was 
filled  with  people  too,  faces  she  just  barely  remembered 
ever  having  seen  before,  and  her  grandfather  was  quiet 
and  asleep  in  the  large  black  box.  They  had  gone  out 
to  the  cemetery  later  and  watched  the  box  being  put 
into  the  ground.  The  same  people  were  there.  A  mass 
of  unfamiliar  faces  surrounded  the  grave.  Del  and 
Sammy  had  looked  up  and  around  at  the  faces  and 
then  down  into  the  freshly  dug  pit  and  back  up  to 
the  people  again  and,  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  they 
had  turned  and  run  back  to  the  car.  They  both 
climbed  hurriedly  into  the  back  seat  and,  closing  the 
door,  shut  themselves  in.  They  held  each  other  tightly 
for  a  long  time.  Then  it  was  over.  Their  parents  were 
in  the  car  and  were  driving  them  home. 

It  would  be  different  this  time.  She  was  older  now, 
and  had  been  preparing  herself  for  Sammy’s  death 
for  over  four  months.  She  hadn’t  cried  when  the  doc¬ 
tor  first  told  them  what  would  happen,  but  that  was 
probably  because  she  didn’t  believe  it  then.  She  hadn’t 
even  cried  the  day  in  September  when  she  left  for 
school  and  she  couldn’t  tell  Sammy  she  was  leaving. 
She’d  gone  into  his  room  and  tried  to  wake  him  up. 
She  must  have  called  his  name  six  or  seven  times,  but 
he  lay  asleep  and  unanswering.  She  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  his  bed  and  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
She  would  shake  him  gently  and  he  would  respond. 
He  was  lying  on  his  side  with  his  head  turned  from 
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her.  Under  her  hand,  the  sheet  pulled  up  about  him 
lose  and  fell  with  the  regular  pattern  of  his  breathing. 
Del  took  her  hand  back,  reluctant,  almost  afraid. 

She  decided  to  leave  him  a  note.  He  would  find 
it  when  he  woke  up.  She  had  to  go  to  the  desk  in  the 
living  room  before  she  found  pencil  and  paper.  She 
sat  down  at  the  desk  and  started  to  write.  In  half  an 
hour  she  had  begun  three  different  times  and  each 
time  had  ripped  the  paper  from  the  pad  and  thrown 
it  away.  She  couldn’t  get  farther  than: 

Dear  Sammy, 

I’ve  got  to  leave  for  school.  Couldn’t  wake 
you,  so  thought  this  wotdd  do  as  a  good-bye. 

Be  a  good  boy  and  write  to  me  and  remember 
I  love  you. 

But  that  wasn’t  what  she  wanted  to  say  at  all.  She 
walked  back  to  his  room  and  started  to  open  the  door. 
She  stopped  when  she  felt  the  knob  in  her  hand.  She 
hadn’t  twisted  it.  She’d  turned  away,  gotten  her  suit¬ 
case  and  purse,  and  called  her  father  to  take  her  to 
to  the  bus. 

And  then  last  night  when  the  telegram  came  she 
greeted  it  more  with  relief  than  anything  else.  It 
wasn’t  that  she  wanted  him  to  die.  Far  from  that. 
But  each  clay  since  Sammy  had  gone  to  the  hospital 
she  had  expected  the  telegram,  and  when  it  was 
finally  in  her  hands,  her  feelings  were  a  mixture  of  a 
calm  unhappiness  and  resolve.  It  seemed  to  her  then 
that  somewhere  in  the  last  four  months  she  had  passed 
the  stage  where  she  could  cry.  Slowly,  almost  un- 
noticably,  she  had  come  to  know  and  accept  Sammy’s 
death.  Now  that  it  was  real,  she  felt  little  pain.  It 
was  her  submission  to  the  inevitable. 

The  man  sitting  beside  her  snapped  the  lever  to 
the  right  of  his  seat  and  pushed  his  seat  backward. 
He  leaned  back  and  made  himself  comfortable  in  one 
heavy  jerking  motion.  Del  turned  her  head,  and 
because  her  seat  was  as  far  forward  as  it  would  go, 
she  could  see  only  his  legs  and  his  hands  folded  in 
his  lap.  The  rest  of  him  was  too  far  behind  for  her 
to  see  without  leaning  forward  and  looking  back 
around  the  corner  of  her  chair,  and  she  didn’t  want 
to  do  that.  He  had  gotten  on  the  bus  the  same  time 
she  did,  and  they’d  taken  the  last  two  seats.  She 
hadn’t  noticed  much  about  him  then,  except  that  lie 
was  about  forty,  much  older  than  herself  at  any  rate. 
He’d  helped  put  her  suitcase  on  the  rack  above,  and 
she’d  thanked  him.  Then  she’d  taken  the  seat  next 
to  the  window  and  hadn’t  thought  about  him  again 
until  now.  His  trousers  were  blue  and  wrinkled.  His 
hands,  woven  among  each  other,  were  large,  and  she 
noticed  that  they  were  dirty.  The  nails  were  outlined 
in  black,  as  if  imbedded  with  years  of  dirt  and  grease. 
It  didn’t  look  to  Del  as  if  fifty  scrubbings  would  get 
them  clean  again.  They  were  hands  that  had  worked. 


They  looked  hard  and  worn,  old  before  their  time, 
as  if  someone  had  stopped  caring  about  them  long  ago, 
forgetting  even  to  keep  them  clean.  The  soiled  fingers 
dropped  apart.  Del  turned  her  eyes  away. 

She  reached  down  and  picked  up  her  purse  from 
the  floor.  She  opened  it  and  felt  around  inside  for 
her  compact  and  comb.  Her  hair  hadn’t  been  combed 
since  she  left  school  earlier  in  the  morning.  Her  fin¬ 
gers  found  the  comb  and  pulled  it  out.  She  put  it 
in  her  lap,  and  her  hand  searched  again  for  the  com¬ 
pact.  It  wasn’t  there.  Even  when  she  held  the  purse 
up  and  tilted  it  toward  the  window  so  that  with  the 
light  she  could  see  inside,  it  wasn’t  to  be  found.  She 
must  have  left  it  at  school.  Annoyed  with  herself,  Del 
closed  the  purse,  set  it  down,  and  looked  around  for 
something  she  could  use  as  a  mirror.  She  caught  her 
reflection  in  the  chrome  brace  of  the  seat  in  front  of 
her.  If  she  leaned  forward  just  slightly  and  sat  up 
as  much  as  she  could,  her  face  and  head  were  repro¬ 
duced  in  miniature  before  her.  But  the  curve  of  the 
brace  and  the  scratches  from  years  of  wear  distorted 
the  picture  horribly.  Del  hardly  recognized  herself. 
Her  face  was  flat  and  wide,  her  mouth  a  red  smear, 
her  eyes  were  misshapen  and  ugly.  The  thing  that 
stared  back  at  her  was  an  old,  tired,  frightened  face. 
She  didn’t  try  to  examine  her  hairdo.  She  sat  back 
quickly  and  put  her  comb  away.  “Damn  busses,” 
she  thought  in  disgust.  The  two  women  across  the  aisle 
sat  forward  and  peered  at  her,  their  old  faces  twisted 
in  curious  surprise.  She  guessed  she  must  have  said 
it  out  loud.  She  turned  toward  the  window  and  tried 
to  lean  back  out  of  sight  until  they  looked  away.  And 
long  after  they  had,  their  faces  and  that  reproduction 
of  her  own  were  vivid  in  Del’s  mind,  and  the  three 
kept  staring  at  her  until  they  finally  dimmed  and 
seemed  to  merge  into  an  emptiness. 

Del  felt  herself  sitting  in  an  emptiness.  It  was 
a  kind  that  she  had  never  known  before.  She  had 
sensed  it  once  or  twice  when  she  had  been  on  a  bus 
going  back  and  forth  to  school,  but  this  time  she 
realized  it  fully.  It  was  filled  with  the  unintelligible 
noises  of  the  conversations  of  the  people  sitting 
around  her.  The  sounds  of  voices  poured  in  from 
all  directions  and  seemed  to  run  headlong  into  one 
another  right  above  her  head.  The  contant  babble 
was  smothering  and  crowding  her.  It  was  a  deafening 
silence  and  she  wished  it  would  leave  her  alone.  She 
sat  up  so  that  she  could  see  over  the  seats  and  looked 
up  and  down  the  aisles.  In  the  dimness  with  only 
a  few  lights  here  and  there,  she  saw  perhaps  thirty-five 
people.  There  was  little  distinctive  about  any  of  them, 
and  she  saw  not  one  even  near  her  age.  She  had  al¬ 
ways  thought  buses  attracted  the  worst  kind  of  people. 
They  seldom  dressed  very  well,  and  the  conversa¬ 
tions  that  she  had  been  able  to  over  hear — between 
people  thrown  together  for  the  first  time  telling  each 
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other  about  themselves- — were  awfully  dull.  And  look¬ 
ing  around  die  saw  so  many  mouths  moving  up  and 
down,  so  many  laces  impatiently  listening,  waiting 
their  turn,  and  only  a  very  few  who  had  given  up  the 
pretense  and  were  keeping  to  themselves.  Yet  even 
thesi  lew  were  either  sleeping  like  the  man  beside 
her  or  reading  a  magazine  they  had  picked  up  at  the 
bus  station.  She  sat  back  down  in  her  seat.  Some  of 
the  people  were  noticing  her  watching  them,  and 
thev  were  uncomfortable. 

The  bus  trips  she’d  been  on  before  had  never  been 
pleasant.  Thev  were  always  long,  and  she  was  quite 
bored  b\  the  time  she  reached  home.  But  none  of 
them  had  been  as  empty — that  was  the  only  word  she 
could  think  of  to  describe  it — none  of  them  had  been 
like  this.  The  people  had  always  done  a  lot  of  talk¬ 
ing.  even  though  she’d  avoided  getting  entangled  in 
conversations  herself.  And  she  had  been  happy  enough 
ignoring  them  and  looking  out  the  window,  thinking 
of  things  she  wanted  to  think  about  while  the  four 
hours  passed  by.  But  today  it  was  different.  Her 
ears  rang  with  the  noise.  The  people  around  her  kept 
interrupting  in  her  thoughts.  And  as  hard  as  she 
tried,  she  couldn’t  put  them  out  of  her  mind. 

When  she  would  get  depressed  at  home  about 
something,  her  mother  would  listen  patiently  to  what 
she  had  to  say,  adding  a  word  now  and  then  to  help 
her  get  it  all  out,  and  finally  when  it  was  said,  she’d 
quietly  tell  Del  to  stop  worrying.  It  wouldn’t  matter 
in  ten  years  anyway.  Think  how  silly  it  would  all 
seem  then.  That  was  her  mother’s  solution  to  every¬ 
thing.  Well,  what  if  it  were  ten  years,  or  even  twenty 
vears,  later  right  now.  What  if  she,  forty  years  old, 
were  sitting  here,  going  home  again.  She  pretended 
Sammy  hadn’t  died  and  they  were  sitting  next  to  each 
other,  going  home  together.  He  would  be  about  the 
same  age  as  the  man  next  to  her,  and  perhaps  about 
now  he  would  be  leaning  back,  his  eyes  shut,  taking 
a  nap,  with  his  hands  resting  in  his  lap.  But  Sammy’s 
hands  wouldn’t  be  that  dirty.  A  year  ago  he’d  talked 
about  wanting  to  work  in  a  garage  or  have  his  own 
filling  station,  but  Del  had  talked  him  out  of  that. 
She’d  told  him  he  had  to  go  to  college,  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  do,  and  finally  he  had  agreed.  Yet  he 
might  have  quit  college  later  or  just  not  gone  at  the 
last  minute,  and  the  man  beside  her  could  be  Sammy 
with  grease-stained,  hard-worked  hands.  She  looked 
down  at  the  hands  lying  motionless  and  unclean  be¬ 
side  her.  For  a  moment  they  were  Sammy’s,  for  a 


moment  he  was  there.  She  could  see  his  face,  bared 
in  the  abandonment  of  sleep,  much  older,  almost  as 
tired  and  old  as  her  reflection  had  been  in  the 
chrome.  And  in  that  moment  the  kind  of  relief  she 
had  felt  since  last  night  changed,  and  somehow  she 
was  glad. 

The  bus  lurched  forward  suddenly.  Del  had  to 
reach  out  to  the  seat  ahead  to  keep  her  balance.  The 
voices  stopped.  T  he  man  next  to  her  sat  straight  up. 
Her  eyes  caught  his,  and  seeing  him  and  then  feeling 
herself  young  again,  she  smiled.  It  was  complete, 
yet  it  lasted  just  an  instance,  and  then  she  was  frown¬ 
ing.  Sammy  was  gone,  but  she  was  still  there.  She 
was  young,  but  that  wouldn’t  last.  The  man,  bleary 
eyed  from  the  shock  of  being  so  abruptly  wakened, 
stared  toward  her,  seeing  nothing,  trying  blankly  to 
understand  what  had  happened.  Then  the  brief  pause 
of  surprise  was  over.  The  voices  began  again.  There 
were  exclamations  of  “Hit  a  bump!”  “Rut  in  the  road” 
and  “Driver  ought  to  watch  that.”  Then  the  sounds 
merged  once  more  into  a  babbling  monotone.  The 
man  beside  her  sank  back  down  into  his  seat,  and  Del 
pulled  her  hand  away  from  the  support  of  the  seat 
ahead.  As  she  did,  she  saw  a  small  plaque  underneath 
her  window.  It  was  no  more  than  three  inches  long 
and  was  fastened  there  with  a  screw  on  each  side. 
The  words  stood  out  in  small  neat  red  letters  from 
the  background  of  black: 

TO  PROVIDE  EMERGENCY  EXIT 
PULL  UP  BAR  AND  PUSH  OUT 
AT  BOTTOM  OF  WINDOW 

Del  stared  at  the  words  and  then  out  the  window 
at  the  grey  pavement  moving  back  under  her.  She 
touched  the  bar.  It  was  cold.  She  imagined  herself 
forcing  it  up  and  then  pushing  out  with  all  the 
strength  of  her  body.  It  would  be  hard  to  do.  It 
probably  hadn’t  been  opened  for  years — not  since  it 
was  new  and  a  safety  inspector  tested  it  at  the  factory 
and  that  didn’t  really  count.  She  would  lean  hard 
against  it  and,  when  it  gave  way,  swing  out  with  it 
to  tumble  out  of  the  bus  and  back  along  the  road. 
The  noises  and  people  would  pull  ahead  and  away 
as  if  she’d  never  been  there,  or,  at  least,  so  that  she 
would  never  have  to  be  there  again. 

The  women  across  the  aisle  sat  up  and  peered  at 
her  for  the  second  time.  Del,  her  hand  gripping  the 
cold  steel  bar,  saw  them,  but  only  as  vague  distorted 
shapes  through  the  flood  of  water  that  had  come  to 
her  eyes. 
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When  Forests  Have  Been  Fought  in 


There  are  bad  things  in  the  shadowed  wood. 

The  trees  shelter  the  scarred  soil 

of  the  forest’s  rich  skin 

with  a  brown  scab  of  dead  leaves. 

Soldiers  roll  their  wracked  forms, 

pushing  to  all  sides  the  cracking  tree  parchment, 

writing  curses  in  the  brown  mold 

with  lives  that  kindly  do  not  go  on  endlessly. 

Wallace  Kaufman 

Duke  University 


My  Brother  Works,  I  Write 

His  hands  are  busy  in  the  sunlit  hours, 
at  tools  and  tasks  which  make  his  land  to  yield. 
He  doesn’t  linger,  glorifying  llowers, 
but  plows  his  faith  into  the  fertile  field. 

His  family  is  his  wife  and  one  small  son 
who  wait  to  meet  him  at  the  kitchen  door — 
two  people  who  are  sometimes  everyone — 
they  do  not  know  but  act  what  love  is  for. 

So  my  brother  lives  and  I  write  poetry. 

I  wish  my  hands  were  his,  for  he  so  loves  his  wife 
and  exchanges  smiles  with  his  son  of  three — 
these  two  the  body,  soul  and  center  of  his  life — 

that  I  would  gladly  farm  to  have  him  write, 
this  much  I  wish  Love’s  silence  changed  to  light. 

Wallace  Kaufman 
Duke  University 


The  Truth  Is  Dead 


The  hills  are  not  empty 

nor  do  they  wait  insatiably  for  Death 

to  suck  out  the  last  breath 

of  those  men  who  cut  and  cart  away, 

day  by  day,  the  sod  and  untrod  soil. 

Invaders  attack  with  pick  and  trowel, 

(old  bones  are  wanted  here) 

hoping  their  confessions  will  be  clearer 

for  having  been  inspected  and  respected. 

In  bleached  lights  of  interrogation  rooms 
assistants  groom  and  photograph  great  men 
and  write  new  epitaphs  directly  on  their  bones. 
Sometime  future  they  will  be  shown. 

At  leisure  the  scholarly  command 

can  look,  learn  the  date  and  place  of  capture, 

conditions  of  surrender  and  addenda, 

as  if  reading  words  torn  singly 

from  books  of  man’s  prehistory. 

For  years  with  lights  and  microscopes  and  hopes 
the  bones  are  turned  and  measured  and  returned, 
and  burned  remains  are  scanned  for  isotopes 
to  see  what  information  can  be  learned 
about  the  flight  and  failure  of  the  race, 
its  span  of  life,  the  time  it  died,  and  why. 

So  men  hope  to  find  in  Death’s  grimace 
a  truth  to  soothe  them  like  a  lullaby. 

And  meanwhile,  with  the  stealth  of  eternity, 
Time  begins  to  mend  the  wounded  earth. 

Each  wind  and  rain  deposits  quietly 
a  few  small  grains  and  seeds:  and  each  new  birth 
is  promised  to  the  clay. 

The  bones  will  say 
only  how  they  too  have  passed  away. 

Wallace  Kaufman 

Duke  University 
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THE  BRIDGE 

by  Anne  Tyler 

Duke  University 

She  was  tall,  and  straight.  She  wore  her  hair  in  a 
smooth  dark  bun  just  above  her  collar  and  never,  no 
matter  how  tired  she  teas,  did  she  let  her  shoulders 
sag.  Rounded  shoulders  were  a  sure  sign  of  age  and 
although  she  was  no  longer  young — forty-seven  next 
January  and  already  a  few  lines  beginning  around  her 
mouth — she  felt  that  she  was  not  yet  at  the  sagging 
foot-shuffling  stage  and  she  was  determined  to  avoid 
it  for  a  good  while  yet.  She  heard  the  whispers  at  cock¬ 
tail  parties,  when  she  came  in  with  the  gold  combs  in 
her  hair  and  her  black  velvet  on.  She  knew  that  they 
no  longer  said  what  a  beautiful  woman  Harriet  Land- 
ing  was  but  they  did  say  how  striking  she  was,  what  a 
beautiful  woman  she  must  have  been  when  she  was 
young.  They  all  said  what  a  perfect  sense  of  poise 
Harriet  Landing  had,  and  that  was  enough  to  sat'sfy 
her. 

She  was  thinking  about  that  as  she  walked  across 
the  bridge,  and  as  she  thought  she  pulled  her  shoulders 
back  consciously  and  brushed  a  wisp  of  hair  from  her 
face.  It  was  a  cold  day  for  November,  windy  and  grey 
with  a  wetness  in  the  air  above  the  river.  She  had  put 
on  a  trenchcoat  and  a  small  hat,  because  her  studio 
was  stuffy  and  she  needed  a  rest,  and  she  had  stepped 
outside  without  any  more  purpose  than  to  get  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  and  a  change  of  scenery.  But  when  she 
withdrew  from  herself  and  watched  her  own  figure 
from  a  distance,  she  knew  that  nothing  in  her  walk 
would  show  that  she  had  no  purpose.  Every  step  was 
firm  and  sure,  as  if  there  were  a  crowd  of  people 
around  her  and  she  was  stepping  with  calm  poise 
through  all  of  them.  She  was  always  careful  of  that 
even  when  there  was  no  one  but  herself  to  watch. 

But  when  she  was  halfway  across  the  bridge  she 
discovered  that  there  was  another  person  after  all,  a 
little  girl  with  her  elbows  on  the  steel  rail  ng  and  her 
face  set  to  the  north.  Harriet  could  not  see  exactly 
what  the  child  was  doing,  or  whether  she  was  aware 
of  Harriet’s  presence,  but  she  instantly  felt  that  her 
aloneness  had  been  broken  and  she  had  to  be  even 


more  careful  in  front  of  this  child.  She  hid  her  paint- 
covered  hands  quickly  in  her  pockets,  she  began  look¬ 
ing  more  cheerful  and  she  made  her  eyes  take  on  that 
half-worried,  introspective  look  that  people  have  when 
they  are  thinking  by  themselves  and  are  too  busy  to 
be  bothered.  But  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  when 
she  was  certain  the  little  girl  was  not  watching  her, 
she  made  a  brief  survey.  Ten  years  old,  she  would 
guess — certainly  no  more,  maybe  less.  A  little  round 
face  and  a  firm  straight  mouth  that  was  set  tight  now 
against  the  wind.  There  was  nothing  unusual  about 
her  in  herself,  but  there  was  something  in  her  expres¬ 
sion,  closed  and  calm — Harriet  walked  by  without 
slowing  down,  and  carried  in  her  mind  that  picture, 
but  just  thinking  about  that  face  made  her  stop  sud¬ 
denly  as  if  she  had  forgotten  something.  She  stood 
there  with  her  back  to  the  child,  and  thought  a  min¬ 
ute,  and  then  she  turned  again  and  looked  back.  The 
little  figure  was  still  there,  the  little  brown  coat  whip¬ 
ping  in  the  wind  and  the  straight  fair  hair  blowing 
back  so  that  it  almost  hid  that  side  of  her  face.  She 
was  not  even  glancing  in  Harriet’s  direction;  she  was 
staring  out  at  the  river  and  she  had  maybe  never  even 
noticed  that  Harriet  was  there  at  all. 

Harriet  felt  the  beginning  of  something.  She  was 
not  sure  what  it  was;  it  was  something  frightening 
that  she  did  not  want  and  she  began  walking  very 
hurriedly  toward  the  stone  bench  in  the  middle  of  the 
bridge.  She  had  the  sudden  ridiculous  feeling  that 
this  thing  happening  inside  her  was  a  sort  of  sneeze, 
and  she  had  to  hurry  to  the  bench  and  get  out  a 
Kleenex  before  the  sneeze  began.  But  when  she  sat 
down  she  was  not  sure  why  she  had  done  so.  She  put 
her  feet  together  and  straightened  her  shoulders,  and 
she  brushed  the  piece  of  hair  back  again  because 
somehow  she  always  felt  that  composing  herself  ex¬ 
ternally  had  an  effect  of  internal  composure  as  well 
and  that  was  above  all  things  what  she  needed  at  the 
moment.  Then  she  leaned  back  against  the  railing 
and  looked  at  the  little  figure  down  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge.  She  would  look  at  that  child,  she  told  herself, 
until  this  whole  ridiculous  feeling  had  passed  and  she 
could  completely  regain  her  presence  of  mind  and  go 
home.  When  she  got  home  she  would  make  herself 
a  cup  of  tea  and  put  the  last  finishes  on  that  still  life 
for  the  Arts  Festival.  And  she  would  not  go  out  again 
until  this  fog  lifted  and  one  could  be  halfway  cheerful 
in  the  out-of-doors. 

When  she  looked  at  the  child,  still  standing  there, 
she  felt  a  whole  torrent  of  unassociated  memories 
rushing  up  to  meet  her.  They  pushed  to  the  surface 
of  her  mind  and  after  a  brief  struggle  she  gave  up  and 
sat  quietly  thinking  about  them  and  watching  the 
little  girl  on  the  bridge. 

She  could  remember  the  first  picture  she  had  ever 
sold,  every  strong  straight  line  and  muted  color  in  it. 
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No,  she  could  remember  before  that,  she  could  remem¬ 
ber  the  mornings  of  painting  and  then  discarding,  of 
sitting  alone  over  her  noontime  cup  of  tea  and  then 
beginning  all  over  again  in  the  afternoon.  She  could 
remember  bright  sunny  mornings,  and  beautiful 
stormy  mornings,  mornings  when  she  had  stood  by  the 
window  with  her  hair  hanging  down  and  her  feet  bare 
and  had  thought  of  all  the  things  there  were  to  paint. 
She  was  going  to  paint  everything,  back  then.  She  had 
lived  on  tea  and  grape-nuts  and  painted  far  into  the 
night,  and  nobody  could  persuade  her  to  leave  it  even 
for  a  minute.  “Weird  pieces  of  introspection,”  the 
critics  called  it,  “cold,  and  lacking  all  emotion;  and 
too  complicated  and  ambitious.”  She  had  read  that 
calmly,  without  being  much  affected  about  it,  because 
she  recognized  what  they  said  as  true  but  she  had  a 
feeling  about  this,  a  half-formed  idea  that  there  was 
a  way  to  paint  the  whole  world,  and  all  its  dignity, 
in  just  one  single  picture.  She  did  not  want  to  set 
down  every  single  thought  and  action — no,  she  was 
too  realistic  for  that.  But  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  there 
were  some  one  emotion,  one  action,  that  was  the  sum¬ 
mation  of  all  the  emotions  and  actions  that  had  ever 
been.  It  w'as  nameless,  maybe,  and  as  yet  unknown. 
But  she,  Harriet  Landing,  would  discover  it  and  put 
it  on  a  canvas,  and  that  would  be  the  world. 

Now,  looking  over  at  the  child  on  the  bridge,  she 
felt  the  foolishness  of  that  old  idea  penetrating  her 
serenity  even  after  all  these  years,  so  that  she  was 
ashamed  to  be  sitting  here  staring  at  a  ten-year-old 
child  leaning  on  a  railing.  Maybe  I'm  not  as  old  as  1 
thought,  she  told  herself.  If  I’m  still  going  around 
thinking  about  that,  maybe  I’m  not  as  old  as  1 
thought.  But  for  once  that  thought  was  a  little  de¬ 
pressing  and  she  arose  with  a  sigh  and  started  back 
down  the  bridge. 

When  she  was  almost  beside  the  child  she  decided 
to  speak.  She  told  herself  that  it  was  high  time  she 
did;  she  looked  back  to  all  the  countless  people  she 
had  seen  lately,  the  people  on  streetcorners  and  sub¬ 
ways  and  park  benches,  that  had  made  this  same  sort 
of  beginning  feeling  inside  her  in  the  last  three 
months  or  so,  and  she  told  herself  it  was  time  to  get 
over  all  this.  You’re  getting  senile,  Harriet,  she  told 
herself.  Well,  we’ll  put  a  stop  to  that. 

She  went  over  to  the  railing,  beside  the  child,  and 
looked  straight  out  toward  the  river.  She  felt  very 
frightened — she  could  not  remember  feeling  that 
frightened  since  she  was  very  young.  But  she  took  a 
deep  breath  and  said,  “Hello”  very  firmly.  She 
thought  the  word  fell  like  a  dimestore  bracelet  be¬ 
fore  her  on  the  railing,  but  it  wTas  too  late  to  reach 
out  and  catch  it  back. 

“Hello,”  the  child  said.  She  had  solemn  brown 
eyes  and  the  eyes  were  saying  Go  away,  I  don't  want 
to  be  bothered;  I  am  very  young  and  I  can  only  be 
polite  for  so  long.  The  words  unspoken  were  exactly 


mingled  with  the  fog  and  Harriet  wanted  to  say,  “I 
see”  out  loud,  and  almost  did  before  she  realized  the 
child  had  not  actually  spoken  the  worlds.  Harriet 
turned  and  left,  with  her  hands  in  her  pockets  and  her 
smooth  head  high.  She  did  not  feel  at  all  hurt — she 
was  pleased,  really,  at  the  complete  d'gnity  of  the 
little  girl.  But  in  the  back  of  her  mind  there  was 
something  puzzling  her,  something  that  she  could  not 
exactly  put  into  words.  She  thought  back  to  all  the 
people  she  had  felt  this  way  about  in  the  past  few 
months — the  old  waiter  who  tilted  from  side  to  side 
when  he  walked,  like  a  rocking-horse  in  the  wind;  the 
big-boned  woman  with  the  collie  and  the  little  news¬ 
boy  with  the  runny  nose.  She  felt  as  if  they  were  in  a 
line,  staring  at  her  from  a  movie  screen.  At  night  now 
they  would  walk  before  her  in  a  sort  of  religious  pro- 
cess  on,  and  every  one  would  be  looking  at  her  and 
trying  to  tell  her  something. 

It  occurred  to  her  that  the  only  way  to  find  out 
about  this  would  be  to  talk  to  them,  and  the  one 
whom  it  seemed  most  likely  she  would  meet  again  was 
the  little  girl.  She  tried  to  imagine  the  two  of  them 
standing  on  the  bridge  again,  only  talking  this  time, 
in  long  sentences  about  important  things.  But  when 
she  thought  about  it  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  being 
unrealistic  somewhere,  as  if  it  were  two  gills  she  was 
talking  to — one  of  them  a  separate  silent  entity  and 
the  other  an  animated  conversationalist  gesturing  in 
the  wind.  She  couldn’t  think  which  one  was  the  little 
girl;  she  tried  again  and  again  and  she  failed  each 
time.  If  I  figure  this  out,  she  thought  irrationally,  I’ll 
paint  a  picture  of  that  child.  I’ll  make  it  splashy  and 
wild,  I’ll  forget  all  the  discipline  I  ever  learned.  She 
smiled  to  herself  as  she  thought  how  the  critics  would 
look  if  they  saw  Harriet  Landing  paint  an  emotional 
picture. 

It  was  in  1934  that  the  problem  of  discipline  in 
her  painting  first  came  up.  She  had  been  painting  a 
series  of  blurred,  reckless  pictures,  with  no  thought 
or  feeling  behind  them  because  she  had  thought  that 
perhaps  she  might  just  sort  of  stumble  across  some¬ 
thing  she  was  looking  for.  But  the  critics  disapproved; 
they  even  refused  to  admit  it  was  art  in  a  few  cases 
and  there  had  been  a  great  furor  about  it.  And  then, 
in  one  day,  her  whole  concept  of  art  had  changed.  She 
remembered  it  well  because  she  had  come  back  from 
a  walk  on  this  same  bridge,  had  crossed  on  the  same 
grassy  bank  to  go  up  to  her  own  street.  But  going  over 
to  the  bridge,  away  from  her  house,  she  had  not  been 
alone.  She  had  been  with  someone — oh,  that  small 
blond  man  who  collected  American  folksongs  in  all 
the  backwoods  in  America;  she  forgot  his  name  but 
he  had  wanted  to  marry  her  and  she  had  smiled  and 
said  no,  with  that  same  old  thdl  feeling  that  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  pity  and  maybe  a  little  tiredness  because  she 
had  heard  it  all  before.  She  went  back  home  by  her- 
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M..t.  because  the  blond  man  was  going  on  to  New 
York  from  there.  And  she  went  out  back  of  her  house, 
in  the  little  llower-garden.  and  sat  thinking  about 
what  was  wrong  with  her  and  win  it  was  so  hard  tor 
her  10  feel  things.  She  wondered  hots’  she  could  ever 
paint,  or  even  live,  il  this  was  the  way  it  was  going 
in.  \nd  then,  while  she  was  thinking  about  that  a 
-  wiener  came  up,  with  a  wheelbarrow,  and  parked  it 
beside  her  on  a  heap  ol  dirt.  He  was  a  very  little  old 
man.  and  she  hardly  noticed  when  he  came  or  let t. 
But  it  was  the  wheelbarrow — that  was  it.  The  big 
ureen  wheelbarrow  beside  her,  empty — she  looked  at 
it.  and  suddenly  inside  her  there  was  a  beginning  ol 
something,  a  remembering  of  something.  She  was  not 
sure  what  it  was  and  she  did  not  bother  to  investigate 
it.  because  it  seemed  too  silly.  It  seemed  ludicrous 
that  a  wheelbarrow  could  do  this  to  her  and  yet  peo¬ 
ple.  w  ith  all  their  words  and  tears  and  desperateness, 
could  not.  She  laughed  lor  a  minute  and  then  stop¬ 
ped  abruptly  and  went  inside.  She  mixed  some  brown 
paint  and  some  green  and  painted  a  wheelbarrow, 
ven  simple  and  disciplined,  against  a  solid  back¬ 
ground.  All  the  while  she  was  painting  she  felt  ridicu¬ 
lously  like  one  of  those  little  girls  who  are  so  fat  in 
grammar  school,  and  draw  fat  girls  on  the  blackboards 
all  the  time  as  a  sort  of  self-torture;  she  felt  as  if  the 
empty  wheelbarrow  were  a  caricature  of  herself  but 
the  whole  thing  was  so  funny  somehow  that  she  never 
even  tried  to  remember  after  that  what  it  was  the 
wheelbarrow  reminded  her  of.  She  hung  the  picture 
in  a  modern  art  exhibition  in  Chicago  and  when  it 
was  up  she  stood  back  and  laughed  at  it.  It  won  second 
prize,  though,  and  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  critics 
said  it  was  a  study  in  detachment  and  asked  for  more. 

Since  then,  she  had  painted  constantly  and  she  had 
an  excellent  sense  of  discipline. 

Now,  as  she  remembered  that,  she  could  smile.  She 
smiled  as  she  opened  the  door  of  her  familiar  old 
apartment  and  smelled  the  corned-beef  hash  coming 
from  the  kitchen — her  brother  Edward  had  come  up 
from  his  home  in  Grover  to  spend  the  weekend  and 
he  always  did  the  cooking  while  he  was  there.  Har¬ 
riet  waved  a  hand  to  him  and  said,  “It’s  bitter  out; 
there’s  a  wind  from  the  north,’’  and  went  on  into  the 
studio. 

“It’s  a  good  day  for  painting,”  she  heard  Edward 
answer.  He  always  thought  of  that;  he  was  very  proud 
of  his  sister’s  painting. 

In  the  studio  she  stood  looking  around  at  the 
canvasses  stacked  on  the  floor,  the  easels  by  the  win¬ 
dow.  She  wondered  wrhether  she  could  paint  the  child 
on  the  bridge — would  that  tell  her  anything?  And 
then  she  sighed  and  asked  herself  what  it  was  she 
wanted  to  know,  anyway.  “I’m  going  to  start  a  new 
picture  today,”  she  called  to  Edward.  “A  child,  may¬ 
be." 


“A  what?”  There  was  a  pause  and  then  Edward 
himself  came  to  the  door  of  the  studio,  his  slightly 
bald  head  tilted  toward  her.  “Did  you  say  a  child? 
You’ve  never  done  any  children  before.” 

“Well,  1  am  now.”  She  took  a  smock  from  a  nail 
by  the  door  and  fastened  it  on  over  her  white  blouse, 
pretending  not  to  notice  Edward.  He  was  her  brother 
and  she  was  fond  of  him  in  a  reasonable  sort  of  way 
but  he  irritated  her  when  he  stood  there  like  that,  a 
slender  question-mark  of  a  man  looking  worried  about 
her. 

“What  about  the  Arts  Festival  picture?”  he  asked. 
“The  still  life?” 

“Later,”  she  said  absently.  She  took  the  still  life 
from  the  easel  and  stood  it  carefully  beneath  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  then  she  took  a  clean  canvas,  one  she  had 
stretched  just  a  few  days  ago,  and  set  it  up.  She  could 
see  the  picture  already,  every  line  of  it.  She  could  see 
the  strength  of  it,  the  form,  the  nameless  expression 
on  the  face  of  the  little  girl.  Even  thinking  about  it 
gave  her  a  vague  feeling  of  restlessness  and  excite¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  like  the  old  days,  it  would  be  the 
picture  she  never  quite  got  around  to,  the  one  she 
had  searched  out  windows  for  when  she  was  still 
young.  It  would  be  one  last  try  for  the  nameless  emo¬ 
tion,  and  if  it  turned  out  that  it  was  love — even  street- 
corner,  subway,  parkbench  sort  of  love — she  would 
just  accept  that  and  admit  that  her  life  had  been 
wrong.  And  she  would  change — she  would  even 
change,  but  she  hoped  she  didn’t  have  to. 

Edward  called  lunch;  he  dished  it  up  and  said, 
“Okay,  Sis,  come  eat.” 

But  Harriet  said,  “No,  not  yet.” 

“Well,  should  I  go  ahead?  Do  you  want  me  to 
wait?” 

“No,  no;  go  on.”  She  felt  herself  wishing  he  would 
not  talk  so  much.  There  was  something  dinging  about 
Edward,  something  that  made  him  always  want  to 
discuss  things  and  run  them  into  the  ground,  and  tell 
her  all  his  troubles  and  expect  Harriet  to  tell  hers. 
And  if  she  did — she  sometimes  did;  she  had  to  admit 
that — he  would  keep  bringing  it  up  again  and  again. 
He  would  say,  “About  that  problem  of  yours,  Harriet; 
I’ve  been  thinking — ”  and  “I  ran  into  a  friend  down¬ 
town  today  who  says  he  has  the  same  trouble  as  you, 
Harriet”  and  “You  know,  I’ve  just  figured  out  what’s 
wrong  with  you,  Harriet — ”.  And  Harriet  would  hate 
herself  for  telling  him  anything,  for  letting  him  know 
too  much  about  her.  There  was,  she  told  herself,  a 
certain  shamefulness  in  letting  a  person  know  too 
much  about  you.  And  even  in  seeing  into  them,  be¬ 
cause  when  you  said  you  understood  about  someone’s 
being  worried  about  dying,  or  feeling  guilty  about  an 
evil,  or  being  a  coward,  it  implied  that  the  same  traits 
were  in  you  also  and  always  when  that  happened 
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Harriet  felt  betrayed.  She  felt — a  lack  of  dignity,  that 
was  it.  Maybe  that  was  why  she  always  thought  it 
would  be  bad  to  love  anyone.  When  Harriet’s  mother 
died — Harriet  had  been  ten  at  the  time  and  she  had 
loved  her  mother  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world — she  had  asked  to  speak  to  Harriet  a  minute 
and  she  had  told  her  that  now,  when  Harriet’s  train¬ 
ing  could  no  longer  be  in  her  own  hands  and  she  had 
to  get  it  all  into  one  brief  minute,  the  only  thing  she 
could  think  of  that  would  cover  everything  at  once 
tvas  just  nothing  cotdd  go  wrong  if  you  kept  your 
dignity.  Not  the  superficial  head-high  kind  of  dignity, 
she  said,  but  the  deeper  kind,  the  sort  of  human 
dignity.  And  Harriet  had  nodded,  not  because  she 
understood  even  a  little  that  there  was  any  difference 
between  the  two  but  because  she  felt  rather  numb  and 
hopeless  and  she  sensed  that  her  mother  expected 
some  sort  of  response  from  her.  After  that  they  took 
Harriet  away  and  a  few  days  later  her  mother  died. 
So  she  never  saw  her  mother  again,  not  even  at  the 
funeral  because  she  was  too  young  to  attend  and  she 
stayed  out  all  that  afternoon  in  the  tool-shed,  sitting 
in  a  big  green  wheelbarrow  and  holding  a  yarcl-cap  in 
her  lap,  not  crying  but  just  feeling  as  if  she  had  loved 
everything  too  much  and  it  had  been  a  mistake.  When 
it  was  dark  and  the  voices  began  across  the  lawn  she 
remembered  about  her  dignity,  that  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  about  living,  and  she  stood  up  and 
smoothed  her  hair  and  went  into  the  house. 

Now,  stroking  the  paint  on  to  the  canvas  and  look¬ 
ing  over  at  her  brother  occasionally,  where  he  sat 
eating  his  hash,  she  found  herself  wishing  that  her 
brother  had  been  told  about  dignity  too.  And  then 
again — she  felt  her  thoughts  switching  suddenly  and 
unexplainably  to  the  little  girl  on  the  bridge,  and 
she  wondered  which  tvas  the  right  little  girl,  out 
of  the  two  that  existed  somewhere  in  her — the  open- 
faced  talkative  little  girl  or  the  silent  composed  one. 
One  thing  she  knew,  out  of  all  her  years  of  living, 
and  that  was  that  the  open  little  girl  and  the  closed 
little  girl  couldn’t  possibly  be  combined.  But  then 
Edward  began  talking  about  his  wife’s  smoking  habits 
and  Harriet  forced  herself  to  listen  to  him.  “Yes, 
Edward,”  she  said,  “I  think  so  too,  Edward,”  and  her 
palette  knife  went  on  making  its  soft  whit,  whit 
sound  against  the  canvas. 

It  took  her  three  weeks  after  that,  three  weeks 
of  painting  and  drying  and  planning  and  painting 
again.  She  sent  Edward  a  letter  saying  that  she  A\as 
painting  like  mad  and  had  no  time  to  play  hostess 
in  the  next  few  weeks,  and  Edward  sent  a  rather 
hurt  letter  back  about  how  he  would  not  think  of 
troubling  her  if  she  were  that  busy.  She  bought  tur¬ 
pentine  by  the  gallons  because  she  seemed  to  be 
making  more  of  a  mess  than  usual  and  she  rubbed  a 
lot  out.  At  the  end  of  the  second  week  all  she  A\as 


eating  was  tea  and  grape-nuts  and  she  went  to  bed 
only  very  late.  When  she  did  go  to  bed  she  couldn’t 
sleep;  she  tossed  and  turned  and  thought  about  the 
painting.  Mainly  what  she  Avas  thinking  was  that 
if  the  painting  came  out  all  right  she  would  be  proved 
wrong  on  something;  exactly  what  she  was  not  sure, 
but  if  the  painting  was  bad  she  was  back  where  she 
started  from  and  that  would  be  even  worse.  The  one 
good  thing  about  being  back  at  the  beginning  was 
that  it  would  be  like  the  old  days,  when  she  stood 
barefoot  in  front  of  windows.  Oh,  I  must  be  getting 
old,  she  thought;  I  am  an  old  woman  and  I’ll  prob¬ 
ably  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  looking  for  something 
I  thought  I’d  missed. 

In  the  daytime  she  never  thought  that  way.  She 
thought  very  little,  actually;  she  went  on  with  her 
daily  routine  but  mainly  she  was  wrapped  up  in  her 
painting.  There  was  a  problem  about  that  painting, 
one  that  she  had  never  encountered  before.  She 
couldn’t  do  the  face  on  the  child.  It  stared  out  at 
her  like  a  blank  blind  circle  and  she  could  not  for 
the  life  of  her  fill  it.  She  thought  sometimes  maybe 
she  had  forgotten  the  child’s  expression;  she  would 
pace  the  room  for  long  periods  of  time  trying  to  re¬ 
member.  And  then  it  would  come  to  her,  swimming 
up  to  her  out  of  fog,  and  she  would  wonder  how  she 
could  ever  have  forgotten  that,  ever  for  one  minute. 
But  then  it  was  worse  than  before  because  she  could 
see  the  face  and  then  not  paint  it.  It  was  as  if  every 
bit  of  her  ability  had  left  her;  she  forgot  how  to 
paint  the  minute  she  began  to  reconcile  the  two  little 
girls  in  her  mind.  First  she  would  pick  up  the  brush 
and  start  to  paint  the  animated,  loving  little  face  she 
had  imagined  when  she  thought  about  talking  to  the 
child,  and  then  she  would  think  about  the  calm  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  face  she  had  actually  seen  and  she  Avould 
throw  down  her  brush  in  despair,  because  the  loving 
face  and  dignified  face  would  become  totally  confused 
with  each  other  and  she  knew  that  was  impossible. 
She  felt  as  if  she  were  nineteen  again,  and  just  learn¬ 
ing,  with  strong  clumsy  fingers  and  uncertain  eyes. 

In  the  evening  she  Avould  put  a  coat  on  and  go 
out  walking  with  her  hands  in  her  pockets.  She  felt 
very  old  now  when  she  was  not  painting  and  she  had 
to  be  careful  so  that  her  shoulders  would  not  sag  and 
no  one  would  guess  her  age.  But  when  she  Avas  Avalk- 
ing  along  the  river  or  through  one  of  the  narrow 
streets  she  would  sometimes  catch  a  glimpse  of  some¬ 
thing — a  young  boy  shaking  gravel  out  of  lrs  sneak¬ 
ers,  a  woman  tucking  her  son's  shirt  in  while  he  stood 
impatiently  tugging  away — and  she  could  feel  the 
same  feeling  that  she  had  before.  She  Avoulcl  stand 
on  the  corner  and  think  Yes,  that’s  it,  that’s  Avhat  I 
was  looking  for,  and  she  would  want  to  thank  some¬ 
one,  anyone,  but  not  knowing  who  to  thank  and  being 
a  little  Avary  of  a  God  she  usually  ended  np  thanking 
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no  one  at  all  and.  eventually,  feeling  even  a  little 
ioolish  and  depressed  as  she  walked  home  again. 

I  he  onlv  one  w  ho  knew  about  all  this  was  Ber¬ 
nard.  the  thin  voung  poet  who  lived  below  her.  He 
had  pried  it  out  of  her  somehow — she  didn’t  know 
how:  slit  should  have  known  better — and  he  did  his 
in st  to  help  but  he  acted  the  way  she  knew  he  would 
act.  and  all  he  did  was  bother  her. 

You  are  experiencing  a  basic  emotional  need,” 
he  told  her.  and  she  couldn't  be  insulted  because  it 
was  so  ridiculous.  "Did  you  ever  want  to  get  mar¬ 
ried?”  he  asked. 

And  Harriet  said  "No,”  because  she  could  re¬ 
member  when  she  was  just  a  child  and  Edward  had 
asked  her  the  same  question,  and  she  could  remember 
even  exacth  how  she  had  felt  then  and  exactly  why 
she  had  answered  no.  They  had  been  at  the  beach 
with  a  group  of  their  father’s  friends — fat  pale  men 
who  lav  sprawled  in  the  sand,  pasty-legged  women  in 
stylish  bathing  suits  who  shrieked  with  laughter  at 
whatever  anyone’s  husband  happened  to  be  saying. 
There  were  so  many  people  that  Harriet  seemed  to 
feel  fine  sand  constantly  floating  into  her  eyes.  Ed¬ 
ward  had  seen  a  woman  in  a  red  bathing  suit,  the 
pretn  lipsticked  sort  of  woman  that  most  very  small 
boys  decide  they  would  like  to  marry  when  they  are 
grown,  and  he  said,  “Harriet,  would  you  ever  like  to 
be  married?”  Harriet  had  rolled  over  on  her  stomach 
and  said,  “No,”  because  she  thought  that  was  the 
longest  and  most  final  thing  you  could  do,  getting 
married.  She  got  up  a  little  on  her  elbows  and  looked 
across  the  sand  at  the  people,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
suddenly  as  if  the  sand  were  the  palm  of  her  hand 
and  the  people  were  her  own  bad  teeth  that  some 
dentist  had  just  pulled  out  and  laid  there  in  her  hand. 
And  someone  beside  her  was  saying,  “Harriet,  are 
those  your  teeth?”  but  she  kept  saying  no  because  she 
had  already  made  up  her  mind  that  there  wasn’t 
anvone  who  could  make  her  admit  that,  even  though 
they  were  hers. 

She  told  all  this  to  Bernard,  hating  herself  for 
doing  so.  She  said,  “Well,  I’ve  had  my  chances  at 
marriage,  Bernard,  but  you  know — ” 

And  Bernard  nodded  and  toyed  wdth  his  watch- 
band.  “Is  there  anyone  that  you  love  besides  these 
people  on  street  corners?”  he  asked.  “Anyone  you 
know?”  But  Harriet  thought  she  had  already  told 
him  too  much  and  she  just  sat  silent  and  beat  the 
edge  of  her  canvas  with  a  dirty  paintbrush.  She  was 
wishing  he  would  just  stop  talking  for  a  minute,  and 
they  could  sit  quietly  and  be  two  separate  people 
thinking  their  own  separate  thoughts. 

When  the  paint  on  the  picture  had  been  dry  three 
weeks  and  there  was  still  the  blank  questioning  face, 
Harriet  put  on  her  coat  and  went  to  stand  on  the 
bridge  after  breakfast.  She  took  a  lunch,  and  a  book, 


and  while  she  was  aware  of  the  dumb  stubbornness  of 
what  she  was  doing  she  was  at  the  same  time  conscious 
of  an  overwhelming  sense  of  purpose  and  she  did  not 
for  a  moment  think  of  turning  back.  She  sat  on  the 
bridge  till  noon,  and  then  she  ate  her  lunch  and  began 
walking  up  and  down  the  sidewalk  by  the  railing. 
Once  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  had  finished  her 
book,  she  went  to  the  drugstore  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bridge  and  picked  up  a  pocket-book  of  poetry. 
But  she  was  very  sure  that  she  took  no  longer  than 
necessary,  no  longer  than  it  could  take  a  child  to  get 
more  than  halfway  across  the  bridge.  She  came  back 
sat  on  the  bridge  till  dark.  The  caretaker  came  out 
to  talk  to  her,  probably  out  of  curiosity;  he  was  a 
big  rough  man  with  a  dark  stubble  and  too  long  hair. 
“Are  you  waiting  for  someone?”  he  asked,  and  she 
nodded  but  she  decided  not  to  tell  him  about  the 
child,  or  the  wheelbarrow,  or  the  people  on  street 
corners.  She  said,  “I’m  an  artist;  I’m  thinking,”  and 
that  was  the  truth,  as  near  as  she  could  come  to  it. 
The  man  seemed  puzzled  but  he  left  her  alone.  After 
that  she  only  looked  up  twice  from  her  book,  once 
when  a  ship  came  and  she  had  to  get  on  the  im¬ 
movable  part  of  the  bridge,  and  once  when  she  felt 
a  headache  coming  on  and  took  a  short  walk  down 
the  bridge  for  exercise.  At  ten  o’clock,  when  she 
knew  no  mother  would  allow  a  ten-year  old  out,  she 
went  home  and  drank  some  hot  tea.  The  face  on 
the  painting  seemed  to  be  waiting  still,  but  she  was 
not  bothered  by  it  and  she  went  to  sleep  feeling  that 
she  had  done  all  she  could  do  for  that  day. 

When  she  told  Bernard  about  it  the  next  morning 
— it  was  Monday  and  there  was  no  sense  going  to  the 
bridge  until  school  let  out — Bernard  was  worried  and 
pressed  his  hands  together  flat  and  stared  into  his 
teacup.  He  said,  “You’re  tired,  Harriet;  you  wouldn’t 
make  so  much  of  this  if  you  weren’t  tired.”  And  Har¬ 
riet  felt  suddenly  as  if  it  were  not  she  he  was  seeing, 
Harriet  Landing  but  the  prototyped  things  about  her, 
her  age  and  her  bun,  her  being  a  spinster.  She 
wanted  to  shriek  in  his  ear,  to  stand  on  a  chair  and 
say,  “Look,  it’s  Harriet;  it’s  no  one  else,”  but  that 
would  have  been  ludicrous  at  her  age  and  all  she  did 
was  pour  herself  some  more  tea. 

That  afternoon  it  grew  colder,  with  a  strong  wind 
coming  from  the  north  and  rippling  the  water  in  the 
grey  river.  Harriet  put  on  a  good  thick  winter  coat 
and  some  fleece-lined  boots,  and  she  took  with  her  a 
sketch  pad  but  as  soon  as  she  got  on  the  bridge  she 
realized  that  it  was  much  too  cold  to  do  any  work 
out  there.  As  it  turned  out,  she  didn’t  have  to  wait 
long  anyway — fifteen  minutes,  maybe  twenty.  She 
was  beginning  to  think  for  the  first  time  that  this 
was  all  a  little  childish  and  perhaps  she  should  go 
in,  when  she  saw  three  children  coming  down  the 
street  towards  the  bridge.  They  were  too  far  away 
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for  her  to  see  them  clearly,  but  she  saw  that  there 
were  two  little  girls  and  a  boy.  Her  child,  the  one 
she  had  been  waiting  for,  was  in  the  middle,  dressed 
in  the  same  brown  coat  but  this  time  wearing  a  white 
scarf  of  some  sort,  that  long  kind  that  little  girls  al¬ 
ways  wore  wound  around  their  necks.  She  looked 
like  a  small  brown  parcel  tied  with  string  and  waiting 
to  be  opened. 

Harriet  at  first  felt  only  a  sense  of  unbelief.  She 
felt  as  if  she  had  not  been  expecting  to  see  the  child 
ever  again,  as  if  the  child  had  been  a  child  out  of  a 
dream.  And  then  she  was  afraid;  she  wanted  to  run 
but  she  stood  there  with  a  sense  of  panic  while  the 
little  girl  stood  laughing  with  the  others  on  the  side¬ 
walk.  She  looked  different  when  she  was  with  other 
children,  happier  and  more  animated.  She  was  scrap¬ 
ing  one  foot  around  aimlessly  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
once  when  the  little  boy  said  something  she  covered 
her  mouth  as  if  she  were  giggling,  and  stood  on  tiptoe 
to  whisper  into  the  other  girl’s  ear.  Harriet  closed 
her  eyes  for  a  minute  and  turned  away  toward  the 
river.  From  behind  her  she  could  hear  the  voices 
rising  suddenly  into  loud  clear  good-byes,  and  when 
she  turned  back  the  little  girl  w'as  walking  alone 
across  the  bridge.  She  was  coming  closer  and  closer, 
and  when  she  got  within  a  hundred  feet  of  Harriet 
she  hopped  up  on  the  first  rail  and  leaned  over  it  to 
watch  a  bird  circling  near  the  water.  Her  face  had 
the  same  closed  expression,  the  same  mouth  set  against 
the  wind,  that  Harriet  had  tried  to  remember  when 
she  was  painting  her. 

It  was  almost  an  effort  to  walk  towards  the  child. 
Harriet  felt  suddenly  big  and  tall  and  awkward,  mov¬ 
ing  with  hard  too-loud  steps  in  the  wind.  She  kept 
having  the  feeling  that  by  the  time  she  had  reached 
the  little  girl  she  would  be  old;  her  shoulders  would 
be  sagging  and  her  face  lined  and  grey.  She  tried  to 
think  of  what  she  would  say,  of  how  she  would  say  it 
with  a  young  calm  face  and  firm  voice.  But  in  the 
middle  of  all  the  thoughts  she  kept  seeing  the  little 
girl  laughing  with  those  children.  She  could  see 
again  the  small  white  blur  that  was  the  child’s  hand, 
clapped  against  the  wind-set  mouth  the  way  all  ten- 
year-old  girls  did  when  something  was  funny.  She 
could  see  the  other  little  girl,  pale  and  almost  fat 
in  her  red  coat,  and  she  could  see  her  own  child 
reaching  up  to  press  her  face  against  the  flat  straw 
hair  of  her  friend,  whispering  something.  But  all 
these  Harriet  shook  off  and  she  made  her  steps  click 
evenly  along  the  cold  sidewalk. 

The  child  heard  her  coming.  She  kept  looking 
out  but  she  straightened  her  back  and  her  face  seemed 
alert,  listening  to  the  footsteps.  When  Harriet  stopped 


beside  her  the  little  girl  turned  and  looked  squarely 
at  her.  It  was  obvious  that  she  recognized  Harriet; 
it  was  surprising,  after  all  this  time  and  only  that 
brief  unseeing  encounter,  but  her  face  was  knowing 
and  she  smiled.  “Hello,”  she  said. 

"Hello.”  Harriet  kept  her  voice  young.  “It’s  cold, 
isn’t  it?” 

“Certainly  is.  Going  to  snow  tonight,  my  mother 
says.”  She  smiled  out  again  toward  the  river  with 
the  sure  confidence  of  someone  very  young  and  small 
who  knows  that  she  is  being  watched.  She  is  waiting 
for  me  to  say  something  else,  Harriet  thought.  She 
expects  me  to  keep  talking  to  her  and  she’s  going  to 
talk  back  too.  Before  this,  when  she  had  not  imagined 
that  the  child  would  recognize  her,  she  had  thought 
it  would  not  be  too  hard  to  think  of  things  to  say. 
But  now  there  was  nothing;  she  looked  into  the  child’s 
open  friendly  lace  and  she  thought  of  how  the  child 
had  laughed  with  the  other  little  girl,  looking  for 
a  minute  just  the  way  all  little  girls  looked.  She 
smiled  and  watched  the  little  girl  as  she  unwound  her 
white  scarf,  unwinding  it  as  if  she  were  a  sort  of  parcel 
and  the  scarf  a  string  that  spilled  the  contents  on  the 
ground,  and  she  felt  a  tremendous  sense  of  relief.  “I’m 
going  in,”  Harriet  said.  “Good-bye.”  She  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  surprised  expression,  and  then  the  little 
face  was  behind  her  and  she  was  walking  toward  the 
grassy  bank.  She  didn’t  look  back  once,  even  though 
she  felt  sure  that  the  little  girl  was  watching  her  go. 

Harriet  was  almost  home  before  she  thought  of 
the  painting.  Oh  well,  she  thought,  she  would  leave 
the  face  blank  and  send  it  into  the  January  exhibition 
that  way;  the  painting  had  a  certain  beautiful  dignity 
about  it  and  what  else  did  it  need,  what  could  she 
put  in  that  little  oval  that  would  be  any  more  im¬ 
portant?  Nothing.  She  was  surprised  to  find  that  this 
was  a  bit  of  relief  to  her,  as  if  she  had  been  dreading 
some  sort  of  sneeze  or  something  that  had  not  hap¬ 
pened  after  all.  And  as  she  walked  she  smiled  to 
herself,  stepped  more  briskly  through  the  grass  on 
the  bank.  Once,  just  as  she  reached  the  sidewalk,  she 
stopped  as  if  she  were  suddenly  not  sure  about  some¬ 
thing;  she  turned  back  toward  the  bridge  and  frowned 
a  little.  But  then  she  shrugged  and  resolutely  con¬ 
tinued  on  up  the  hill.  She  thought  about  painting 
some  this  evening,  maybe  finishing  up  that  still  life. 
It  would  be  like  the  old  days,  when  she  was  young 
and  barefoot,  and  she  would  be  looking  for  something 
every  time  she  put  a  brushstroke  on  the  canvas.  And 
at  this  she  smiled,  and  walked  faster,  with  her  face 
calm  and  her  shoulders  straight  and  firm. 
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three  x  six 


AUTUMN  SNAIL 


youll  know  the  boy 
he  lives  just  up  the  way 
on  Saturday 
before  the  sun 
is  up 
he  is. 

across  my  lot  he  moves 
with  easy  grace  he  turns 
and  breaks 
a  blade 

to  set  between  his  teeth 
he  rests  himself 
upon  the  rubble, 
to  watch. 

youll  know  the  boy 
his  eyes  question 
the  sure, 
dust  from  cars 
reaches  forth 
to  him 

but  always  settles  back, 
he  never  looks 
to  it. 

youll  know  the  boy 
then 

and  watch  for  him 
to  trace  his  every  line 
to  know  him  well, 
and  wait, 
until  the  dust 
no 

longer 

reaches 


Autumn  snail 

painful  in  the  yellow  leaves 
his  distance  spanned 
in  crippled  servitude  to  green 
and  imbecile  apparition 
of  the  one  sprung  seed. 

The  was  too  far  beyond 
the  last  passed  leaf, 

The  is  already  old 

with  knowledge  of  the  pace. 

The  destination  — 
a  dream’s  warped  symmetry  of  self 
empty  in  the  children’s  treasure  chest 
of  afternoon  collection. 

What  can  I  say 
of  the  shell’s  beauty? 

A  logic  of  the  gentle  swirls, 
clarified  by  absence. 

True, 

when  it  is  held 

between  the  finger  and  the  sun, 

the  eye  may  penetrate  the  further  side, 

or  in  slow  turning 

come  to  know  the  every  texture. 

I  have  collected  snail  souvenirs 

in  autumn  inquest  of  the  dream’s  high  tide 

and  judged  forgotten  pace 

by  sharp  translucence 

of  a  permanent  green 

growing  upon  the  ancient  swirl 

of  the  one  sprung  seed. 


by  W.  T.  Swaine 
Duke  University 


by  Sanford  Peele 
Atlantic  Christian  College 
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Malacologist 


I’ve  been  collecting  sea  shells  from  a  sandy  sandy  beach 

Endless  as  a  tether  line  taut  between  long  countless 
poles. 

With  me  a  bible  of  a  table  that  tells  tides,  a  scribbled 
notebook, 

Wet  tennis  shoes,  no  more;  1  need  no  more. 

My  gloves  have  come  apart  and  so  I’ll  trust  what  skill 
remains 

To  keep  these  hands  intact. 

A  look  at  this  measure  of  my  beach  reveals  my  world 
—  all 

Of  it,  I  admit;  to  this  I  have  finally  come. 

Bounded  by  dunes  where  grow  the  beach  wormwood 
with  yellow  August  flowers, 

Occasional  seaside  goldenrod  harboring  ambush  bugs 
and  white  spiders,  and  prostrate  knotweed. 

There  the  crab-related  sand  flea, 

Scavenger  of  dead  seaweed,  a  Ilea  some  fool  named 
Orchestia. 

1  should  have  been  a  fiddler  crab,  perhaps. 

To  my  left  the  inter-tidal  zone  of  concealment,  ad¬ 
justment. 

And  mostly  death  where  danger  of  a  kind  is  never 
far  removed. 

A  step  beyond  and  into  inshore  bottoms,  a  world  I’ve 
tried  to  avoid 

Of  slugs  and  water  fleas,  the  basket  star  and  parch¬ 
ment  worm. 


I  turn  back  to  my  beach,  where  surf  dislodges  every¬ 
thing 

Or  crushes  like  time  all  things  that  hang  too  tightly  to 
the  shore; 

Where  surf  casts  up  cracked  casks  of  an  afternoon,  or 
the  knee 

Of  a  ship  that  refused  to  bend,  wrenched,  unburied 
from  the  rest  of  its  shape; 

Casts  up  the  ruined  tree  with  leprous  salt-llung  arms 
thrust  against  smarting  sea, 

Torn  down  by  unseen  strengths  and  borne  away. 

The  laughing  gull  watches,  the  common  tern  soars 
out  of  sight. 

And  even  the  least  tern,  who  builds  his  nest  rvith 
strangers, 

Seems  more  in  control  than  1  on  this  wind-misshapen 
sun-bleached  breached  strip. 

I  have  searched  in  my  time  for  El  Draco  the  Dragon, 
Triton’s  Trumpet,  Astarte, 

Had  hoped  one  day  to  find  a  Crown  with  double 
spines,  or  Emperor’s  Top, 

Dared  dream  of  a  Glory-of-the-Seas.  They  have 
eluded  me,  these  exotics. 

And  now 

This  biologically  balanced  aquarium  of  my  mind 
distills 

Re-distills  itself  in  time  until  time  effaces,  erases  all 
of  it. 

by  Allen  J.  Koppenhaver 
Duke  University 
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Autumn 


In  the  morning  when  the  sun 
Was  just  on  the  fields  and  white 
In  dew  on  tawny  broomstraw 
And  little  tree’s  smooth  limbs. 

We  walked  already  in  that  silver  air 
Toward  the  dell  of  foxes, 

And  brown  cornstalks  on  ridges 
Stood  near  the  trees, 

And  red  leaves  on  bare  dirt. 

And  the  air  was  silver  because 
The  shining  bell  before  the  mirror 
Would  be  ringing  us  in,  hurrying, 

Legs  tired  and  good,  at  noon, 

To  Thanksgiving  turkey  at  grandmother’s. 
So  breathing  was  thanksgiving. 

by  Jim  Applewhite 

Duke  University 


Winter 


What  oracles  have  the  brown  birds  hidden 
In  low-stretched  arcs  of  flight  this  day 
To  the  black  trees  that  line  the  sky? 

Through  last  slanting  sunlight  like 
A  pane  of  ice  leaned  on  the  world 
They  pass  immaterially. 

Eyes,  that  would  know  their  dissembling. 
Follow  them  to  shelter;  see  where, 

Within  the  ribcage  of  a  winter  tree 
They  beat  like  life; 

Beneath  the  specter  feathers,  see, 

The  white  needle  bones  are  frail 
About  the  fluttering  heart. 

Under  this  sky  of  coming  snow 
They  mock  whoever  knows  not 
Of  the  all-shelterless  heart. 

by  Jim  Applewhite 
Duke  University 
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END  OF  THE  SUMMER 


by  Battle  Rankin 

Duke  University 


I  had  thought  that  the  summer  would  never  end. 
It  seemed  to  go  on  forever,  one  happy,  sunshiny  day 
lazily  following  another.  Routh,  Howie,  and  I  were 
together  all  the  time,  playing  “Semi-Simi  Circle”  in 
the  shade  around  the  tobacco  barns;  racing  along  the 
dustv,  pebbly  road  with  Woodrow,  our  dog;  and  some¬ 
times,  when  hands  were  scarce,  helping  in  the  to¬ 
bacco  fields.  I  was  only  ten,  but  1  can  still  remember 
the  stained  red  earth  of  the  fields,  the  giant  rows  of 
healthy  green  tobacco,  and  the  brilliant  blue  sky  which 
always  seemed  very  close  because  there  was  nothing 
between  it  and  me.  Sometimes  when  we  had  finished 
chopping  a  row,  Routh,  Howie,  and  I  would  lie 
down  on  the  hard  earth  and  peer  through  the  jungle 
of  tobacco  leaves,  giggling  and  smirking,  and  making 
horrible  faces  at  one  another.  I  cannot  remember 
seeing  any  other  children  that  summer,  probably  be¬ 
cause  school  was  not  in  session  and  because  our  farm 
was  so  far  from  town.  Every  other  Saturday,  Daddy 
and  Howie  went  into  town,  and  in  the  evening  after 
supper  we  would  sit  on  the  porch  in  the  twilight 
while  they  told  Mother,  Routh  and  me  whom  they 
had  seen  and  what  they  had  done.  Sometimes,  too, 
when  we  were  chopping  tobacco  under  the  broiling 
sun,  we  saw  Jackson  Wheeling,  the  colored  man  who 
worked  the  farm  next  to  ours,  or  his  wife,  Eulalia. 
Routh,  Howie  and  I  were  always  glad  when  we  saw 
the  Wheelings,  because  it  meant  we  could  stop  work¬ 
ing  while  Daddy  talked  to  them.  Jackson  was  tall 
and  almost  Indian  colored.  He  often  made  us  shrill 
whistles  out  of  sour  gum  branches  which  you  could 
hear  from  behind  the  tobacco  barns  clear  to  the  house. 
Daddy  was  always  very  nice  to  Jackson  and  Eulalia, 
and  somehow  I  never  thought  of  them  as  being  colored 
people  at  all. 

I  think  the  summer  was  even  more  special  because 
Mother  and  Daddy  realized  it  would  not  be  like  that 
any  more.  When  school  opened  again,  Routh,  who  was 
fourteen,  would  be  in  the  ninth  grade  and  would  have 
to  go  all  the  way  into  Dowd’s  Center  to  the  big  con¬ 


solidated  high  school,  instead  of  to  the  nearby  county 
school  where  Howie  and  1  went.  Often  Daddy  would 
run  his  stocky,  scarred  hands  through  Routh’s  hair 
and  say,  “Well,  little  Routine  won’t  be  with  us  much 
longer.  When  she  goes  to  high  school,  she’ll  be  big 
Routine  then!”  Routh  would  smile  uncertainly  and 
then  hug  Daddy  tightly,  as  if  she  were  not  quite  sure 
whether  she  wanted  to  be  big  Routine  or  not,  despite 
the  prestige  it  would  bring.  I  was  very  jealous  of 
Routh  being  big  Routine,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
frightened  me  to  think  that  somehow  things  would 
change  and  never  again  be  as  they  were.  I  would 
bury  my  head  against  Mother’s  shoulder  until  I  could 
smell  the  starched  cleanness  of  her  apron  and  hear  her 
heart  beat,  and  soon  the  scared  feeling  would  go  away. 

That  summer  was  very  hot,  and  by  mid-August 
there  had  not  been  any  rain  for  over  three  weeks. 
The  sun  shimmered  in  the  sky  and  beneath  its  bril¬ 
liance  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco  began  to  curl  under 
and  the  honeysuckle  and  blackberry  vines  which  lined 
the  road  were  coated  with  a  thick  veil  of  red  dust. 
Daddy  was  very  worried,  but  Routh,  Howie,  and  I 
paid  no  attention  to  the  heat.  We  were  together  con¬ 
stantly,  almost  always  laughing,  I  remember,  and 
never  even  aware  that  the  summer  would  someday 
end. 

One  Saturday  during  the  drought  it  had  been  very 
hot  indeed.  The  whole  family  had  worked  late  in  the 
tobacco  and  came  back  to  the  house  just  as  the  sun 
was  falling  behind  the  pines,  casting  monstrous  sha¬ 
dows  across  the  yard  and  porch.  While  Mother  and 
Routh  went  in  to  prepare  supper,  Daddy,  Howie  and 
I  sat  on  the  front  steps,  searching  the  sky  for  a  sign 
of  rain.  Sometimes  at  sunset  huge  clouds  banked  in 
the  east,  and  although  we  knew  that  rain  never  came 
from  the  east,  we  would  study  them  carefully,  hoping 
that  somehow  a  shower  would  be  formed.  All  about  us, 
in  the  trees  which  surrounded  the  house,  sounded  the 
twitter  of  birds  and  the  flutter  of  their  soft  wings. 
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By  the  time  Mother  called  us  in  to  supper  the 
clouds  had  dissolved  in  the  rising  darkness.  The 
house  was  eerie  with  misshapen  shadows.  We  did  not 
light  the  lamps,  though,  preferring  the  room  to  be 
in  semi-darkness  after  the  piercing  brilliance  of  the 
day.  The  white  porcelain  pitcher  which  sat  on  the 
sideboard  seemed  to  stand  out  vividly  from  its  gray 
surroundings.  We  ate  in  silence,  as  most  farm  families 
do  who  have  worked  close  together  all  day,  sitting 
around  the  round  oak  table  with  the  square  cloth 
spread  over  it,  leaving  four  bare  half-circles  where 
our  elbows  rested.  Routh  and  Howie  sat  with  their 
backs  to  the  window,  but  I  sat  across  from  them  so  I 
could  see  out  the  open  window  where  a  large  black 
fly  buzzed  against  the  screen.  Beyond  the  bare  yard 
of  packed  clay,  the  tobacco  fields  stretched  out  be¬ 
neath  a  row  of  charcoal  pines,  their  tops  tinted  slight¬ 
ly  by  the  last  rays  of  the  sun. 

Our  forks  scraped  across  our  plates,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  Howie’s  jaw  cracked  loudly  as  he  gnawed  on  a 
chicken  bone.  In  the  hall  behind  me  sounded  the 
sonorous  beat  of  the  clock  that  had  once  been  my 
grandmother’s;  and  the  sound  of  old  Woodrow’s  tail 
as  it  thumped  against  the  back  porch  floor  drifted  in 
through  the  kitchen.  Outside,  the  thousands  of  sum¬ 
mer  insects  began  their  steady,  grating  hum  in  the 
honeysuckle  vines.  We  ate  quickly,  exhausted  from 
the  work  of  the  day,  and  enjoying  the  restfulness  of 
the  night. 

The  oppressing  heat  of  the  day  rose  little,  and  a 
hot,  heavy  breeze  began  to  stir  the  oak  leaves  and 
caused  the  fringe  tree  to  scratch  weirdly  against  the 
back  porch  screen.  Through  the  window  I  watched 
the  brilliant,  burning  stars  begin  to  appear  one  by 
one  in  the  cloudless  sky,  and  the  fireflies  wink  in  the 
yard.  The  world  beyond  our  farm  seemed  very  dark 
and  far  away. 

Suddenly  in  the  stillness  of  the  evening  we  heard 
old  Woodrow  scurry  to  his  feet  on  the  back  porch  and 
begin  to  growl  threateningly.  We  stopped  eating,  and 
looked  at  one  another,  puzzled,  listening  to  the  deep, 
animal  sounds.  Woodrow’s  paws  drummed  on  the 
floor  as  he  moved  about  restlessly.  In  a  moment  he 
began  to  bark,  each  bark  followed  by  a  moment  of 
quietness  when  we  knew  he  was  listening  intently  and 
sniffing  the  sweet  night  air. 

“Somebody’s  coming,”  Howie  said,  and  his  voice 
sounded  suddenly  loud  and  harsh  in  the  hushed  room. 

“Quiet,  Woodrow,”  Daddy  called,  and  his  voice 
was  very  comforting.  But  Woodrow  kept  barking,  and 
then  began  to  scratch  frantically  against  the  screen 
door;  the  sound  sent  chills  up  and  down  my  spine. 

“What  the  devil’s  the  matter?”  Daddy  muttered 
as  he  threw  his  napkin  down  beside  his  plate  and 
stood  up.  He  started  through  the  kitchen  to  the  back 
porch,  followed  closely  by  Howie.  Mother,  Routh 


and  I  remained  at  the  table.  Through  the  open  kit¬ 
chen  door  I  could  see  old  Woodrow  standing  on  the 
porch  with  his  feet  planted  far  apart,  alternating  his 
barks  with  vicious,  gutteral  growls. 

“Must  be  a  colored  person,”  Mother  said,  getting 
up  and  going  into  the  kitchen.  “Else  Woodrow 
wouldn’t  be  growling  like  that.”  Routh,  suddenly 
frightened,  ran  after  her,  encircling  Mother’s  waist 
with  her  arms  and  holding  her  tightly.  I  went  out 
on  the  porch  with  Daddy  and  Howie  and  stood  writh 
my  forehead  pressed  hard  against  the  porch  screen. 
The  hot  night  seemed  suddenly  chilled  and  eerie.  We 
watched  the  road  and  waited.  The  faint  moonlight 
on  the  dusty  honeysuckle  leaves  made  them  look  as 
if  they  had  been  powdered  white. 

Howie  stood  by  Daddy’s  side,  squirming  with  ex¬ 
citement.  In  a  moment  he  exclaimed,  “It’s  a  nigger 
woman  running  here!  Wonder  how  come  she’s  run¬ 
ning  like  that?” 

Mother  broke  away  from  Routh  and  hurried  out 
onto  the  porch. 

“Why,  it’s  Eulalia  Wheeling,  Jackson’s  wife,”  she 
exclaimed.  “Wonder  what’s  wrong?  Must  be  some¬ 
thing  wrong  for  her  to  be  running  like  that!” 

Howie  pushed  Woodrow  back  into  the  kitchen  and 
Routh  kneeled  beside  him,  rubbing  him  until  the 
barking  stopped  and  only  his  deep  rumbling  could 
be  heard.  Daddy  stepped  out  onto  the  top  step,  the 
spiral  spring  on  the  door  grinding  painfully  as  it 
stretched  and  sprang  back  into  place.  In  an  oak  tree 
in  the  yard  a  solitary  mockingbird  began  to  sing, 
mimicking  a  cat  bird,  then  a  wood  thrush.  Eulalia 
came  stumbling  across  the  yard,  half  running,  half 
walking. 

“What’s  wrong,  Eulalia?  What’s  the  matter?” 
Daddy  called.  She  ran  over  and  stood  beside  the 
porch,  gripping  the  edge  of  the  top  step  fiercely.  Her 
lips  were  trembling  uncontrollably. 

“Mister  Dobson,  you  just  got  to  help  us.  They’re 
coming  to  get  Jackson  tonight,  I  know.  I  don’t  hardly 
know  what  to  do.  He  say  for  me  to  come  ask  you 
what  to  do.  He  say  you’d  know  what  I  oughta  do.” 
Her  body  shook  and  her  thin  shoulders  heaved  under 
her  cotton  housedress. 

“Are  you  sure,  Eulalia?”  Daddy  said.  “Why  are 
they  coming,  Eulalia?” 

Eulalia  steadied  herself  against  the  steps.  Perspira¬ 
tion  ran  down  her  cheeks,  glistening  in  the  moonlight. 

“Jackson,  he  was  in  town  today,  at  the  garage,  and 
they  was  some  white  men  there,  Mister  Dobson,  sir, 
and  you  know  how  things  are  now,  and,  well,  he 
done  said  some  things  he  shouldn’t’ve,  and  spit  at 
their  feet.  And  maybe  try  to  hit  one  of  them,  1  don’t 
know,  but  they  hold  him  back.  That’s  all — I  mean, 
he  didn’t  hurt  none  of  them  an  inch,  Mister  Dobson, 
you  know  that,  but  he  say  he  just  wouldn’t  take  it  no 
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longer.  He  knowed  it  was  wrong,  you  know  that,  but 
he  just  couldn't  help  hisself.  You  know  how  it  is. 
Mister  Dobson.  He  was  mighty  mad,  or  he  wouldn't’ve 
done  it.  I  know  that.  sir.  So  they  told  him  they  was 
gonna  come  get  him  tonight,  and  we’se  scared  to  death, 
and  1  don't  know  what  to  do.”  Her  eyes  lowered  to  the 
ground  and  she  rocked  slightly  against  the  step.  Daddy 
hooked  his  thumb  through  his  belt  and  drummed  his 
fingers  against  his  thigh. 

"Where’s  Jackson  now,  Eulalia?” 

He  done  lock  hisself  up  in  the  attic.  Mister  Dob¬ 
son.  with  his  shotgun.  He  scared  to  death  and  don’t 
know  what  to  do.  He  say  for  me  to  come  ask  you  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  you  and  he  said  you’d  know  what  to 
do.” 

Daddv  stood  silently  on  the  top  step,  still  drum¬ 
ming  his  fingers  nervously.  The  crickets  hummed 
madh  in  the  vines,  and  mingled  with  this  continuous 
sound  was  the  broken  sound  of  Eulalia’s  breathing 
and  Woodrow's  spasmodic  growls.  I  turned  around 
and  in  the  kitchen  I  could  see  Routh’s  terrified  face. 
She  was  huddled  against  Woodrow,  rubbing  his  back 
rapidly,  but  I  knew  she  was  thinking  about  poor 
Jackson  crouched  in  the  corner  of  the  dark  attic, 
wretching,  clutching  the  gun.  I  was  immensely  ex¬ 
cited,  but  I  did  not  know  why.  Some  strange,  terrible 
thing  was  happening;  something  which  I  could  not 
understand,  but  which  had  frightened  Routh.  I 
wanted  desperately  to  run  to  Mother,  to  have  her 
comfort  me,  but  at  the  same  time  I  felt  I  should  go 
to  Routh,  to  reassure  her.  Instead  I  turned  back  to 
Daddy.  He  was  rubbing  his  face  and  looking  out  into 
the  firefly  studded  yard.  The  mockingbird  sang  wildly 
for  a  moment,  then  was  silent.  Finally  Daddy  spoke. 

“You  go  back  to  Jackson,  Eulalia.  I’ll  be  down 
directly  to  see  what  I  can  do.  I  just  don’t  know.  Tell 
him  not  to  use  that  gun.  I  don’t  think  they’ll  hurt 
him,  Eulalia.  Really  I  don’t.  I’ll  be  down  later.” 

Eulalia  looked  up  at  Daddy,  surprised  at  what  he 
had  said,  and  half  expecting  him  to  continue.  Then, 
when  she  realized  he  was  not  going  to  say  any  more, 
her  face  distorted  in  fright. 

“Yes  sir,  Mister  Dobson,  sir,”  she  murmured. 
“Thank  you  very  much.”  She  looked  up,  pleading 
with  him.  “But  you’d  better  hurry,  sir.  They’ll  be 
here  soon.  Thank  you,  sir.  Goodnight.  Goodnight, 
Mrs.  Dobson.”  She  turned  and  began  to  run  across  the 
yard  and  down  the  road.  We  watched  until  she  dis¬ 
appeared  behind  the  honeysuckle  covered  fences  and 
the  crickets  drowned  out  the  sound  of  her  feet  scrap¬ 
ing  against  the  road. 

Daddy  turned,  and  walked  back  through  us,  into 
the  dining  room.  Woodrow  followed  him  closely, 
happily  wagging  his  tail.  Behind  them,  Howie, 
Mother,  Routh  and  I  walked  in  slow  procession. 


In  the  dining  room  Daddy  sat  back  down  and 
spread  his  napkin  across  his  knee.  Mother  struck  a 
match  and  lit  a  lamp.  It  flickered,  then  suddenly 
burst  into  flame,  bathing  the  room  in  soft,  warm 
light.  Woodrow  lay  down  under  the  table,  and  in  a 
moment  his  tail  began  to  thud  dully  against  the  floor. 

Daddy  said  nothing,  but  began  to  spread  some 
apple  butter  on  a  slice  of  bread.  The  spicy  fragrance 
filled  the  room.  The  rest  of  us  sat  quietly,  staring 
at  our  plates  and  saying  nothing.  Now  that  we  were 
back  at  the  table,  my  scared  feeling  began  to  leave 
and  I  felt  better.  Then  I  noticed  Routh  looking 
wildly  from  Daddy  to  Mother,  and  finally  she  broke 
the  stillness,  crying  out,  “But  what  are  you  going  to 
do,  Daddy?” 

Daddy  put  down  his  knife,  looked  up  at  Routh, 
and  said  quietly,  “Nothing,  Routhie.  There’s  nothing 
I  can  do.” 

“Nothing!  But  Daddy!”  Routh  cried  loudly. 
“You’ve  got  to  do  something.  They  might  kill  him.” 

Daddy  shook  his  head.  “They  won’t  kill  him. 
They  can’t  because  he  works  Mr.  Bell’s  farm.  I 
reckon  they’ll  burn  a  cross,  they  always  do.  Maybe 
beat  him  up,  if  he  comes  out.  But  they  won’t  kill 
him.  It’s  this  heat.  The  weather.  If  it  would  rain, 
they  wouldn’t  do  it.” 

Routh  began  to  cry.  I  watched  her,  fascinated. 

“Listen,  Routhie,”  Daddy  said  gently.  “There  are 
some  things  you  can’t  go  against,  that  you  just  can’t 
bother  with  if  you  want  to  stay  happy.  I’ve  got  to 
think  about  you  and  Howie  and  Blanche  and  Mother, 
too.  Not  just  the  Jacksons.” 

“I  don’t  care!  I  don’t  care,”  Routh  sobbed.  She 
stood  up  and  ran  from  the  room,  sobbing.  Her  foot¬ 
steps  echoed  in  the  quiet  room  as  she  ran  upstairs 
to  her  room  and  slammed  the  door  behind  her. 

After  supper  I  helped  Mother  with  the  dishes  and 
then  went  upstairs  to  our  bedroom  to  be  with  Routh. 
She  was  lying  across  the  white  iron  bed  crying. 
I  closed  the  door  behind  me  and  tip  toed  over  to  the 
open  window.  Even  in  the  darkness  I  could  see  Daddy 
out  in  the  yard  below,  scraping  food  into  Woodrow’s 
dish.  Suddenly  I  saw  Howie’s  slender  figure  dart 
across  the  yard  and  through  the  rows  of  tobacco  plants, 
and  I  knew  he  was  going  over  to  Jackson’s.  Far  in 
the  distance  I  could  see  the  trees  that  stood  in  the 
Wheelings’  front  yard  and  the  tops  gleamed  in  the 
moonlight. 

I  got  ready  for  bed,  rolled  my  hair  on  stiff  metal 
curlers,  and  washed  my  face  in  the  porcelain  basin 
by  the  door.  Then,  filtering  through  the  heat  of  the 
August  night  and  above  the  hum  of  the  insects  came 
the  sinister,  hushed  rumble  of  human  voices.  It  grew 
louder  and  louder,  but  was  still  very  far  away,  echoing 
evilly  and  ominously  in  the  room.  Routh  sat  up. 
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“I  can  hear  them,”  she  cried.  "Oh,  Blanche,  I  can 
hear  them.  They’re  at  Jackson’s.”  She  bounded  from 
the  bed  and  came  to  my  side.  I  slipped  my  arm  around 
her  and  I  could  feel  her  trembling.  Downstairs  the 
screen  door  slammed  shut  and  Daddy’s  footsteps 
sounded  in  the  kitchen.  There  was  a  crash  as  Mother 
closed  the  windows  on  the  side  of  the  house  that 
faced  the  Wheelings’.  In  a  moment  she  and  Daddy 
went  into  the  living  room  and  closed  the  door. 

‘‘Oh,  Blanche!  I’ve  got  to  do  something,”  cried 
Routh,  with  a  little  moan.  “What  can  I  do?  Oh,  look 
.  .  .”  and  she  began  sobbing  in  horror.  From  far 
away  in  the  trees  there  rose  a  pale  pink  glow  that 
diffused  upward  into  the  blackness.  It  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  peaceful  color,  like  the  blush  of  a  summer  rose, 
or  the  beginning  of  a  new  dawn.  Routh  and  I  watched 
for  a  long  time,  fascinated,  until  the  color  gradually 


drifted  away  and  there  was  only  darkness  left.  Then 
Routh  turned  from  the  window  and  climbed  into  bed. 
I  closed  the  window  softly  and  came  and  got  in  beside 
her.  There  were  no  sobs  now,  but  I  could  tell  she 
was  crying  because  of  her  uneven,  labored  breathing. 
I  could  not  quite  understand  why  she  was  crying,  and 
I  did  not  know  how  to  comfort  her.  I  lay  staring  at 
the  ceiling,  then  slowly  reached  out  and  touched  her 
hand  lightly. 

“Routh,”  I  whispered.  “I’ll  get  up  later  and  open 
the  window.  When  it’s  all  over.” 

Routh  said  nothing.  On  the  screened  porch  Wood- 
row  growled,  but  we  could  no  longer  hear  the  hum 
of  crickets  nor  the  rumbling  of  the  far-away  voices. 
I  closed  my  eyes  and  went  to  sleep,  my  hand  still 
resting  on  Routh’s. 


TO  MY  SISTER 


After  hearing  her  first  song, 

From  camp  in  August  of  ’59 

The  shadows,  drawn  from  forest-green 
Were  splashed  in  blue,  while  lost  between 
Your  ducks  and  sun  fell  fast  asleep; — 

Now  the  hypnotic  pines  dress  deep 
In  darker  creams  than  those  you  gave 
Them,  one  summer  evening.  So  grave 
Are  they,  and  silent,  that  the  drake 
Has  cached  his  words  above  the  lake; 

His  songs  in  cemetery  sound. 

Like  rippling  tombstones,  fall  far  down 
Below  the  water  lily  stars. 

As  sleepless  campers  stare  at  Mars 
To  read  the  hieroglyphic  scrawl 
It  hides  upon  the  grave, — withal 
You,  too,  must  ween,  awakening, 

My  thanks  for  words  that  you  shall  sing. 

by  J.  M.  Martin 
Davidson  College  and 
Duke  University 
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THE  INTRUDER 

by  June  Hall 

Agnes  Scott  College 

Andrea  took  a  fresh  Kleenex  from  her  purse  and 
wiped  the  smear  off  the  window  of  the  bus  where 
someone  had  obviously  slept  and  rested  his  head. 
The  bus  hissed  to  a  stop,  and  she  peered  out  at  the 
station  with  its  peeling  walls,  yellowed  by  the  after¬ 
noon  sunlight.  No  sign  of  Uncle  John  or  Mama 
Taylor  or  the  kids.  It  did  look  like  they  could  be  on 
time.  They  hadn’t  seen  her  for  nearly  two  years,  not 
since  the  funeral.  It  seemed  strange  that  Aunt  Mary 
wouldn’t  be  with  them.  Before,  when  Andrea  had 
stopped  by  on  her  way  to  school,  Aunt  Mary  had 
never  missed  coming  to  the  station.  She  and  the 
others  would  all  be  standing  there  smiling.  Uncle 
John  would  have  his  arm  around  Aunt  Mary,  and 
Ellie  and  Sonny  would  be  waving  frantically  and 
shouting,  “Look,  Mommy!  There’s  Andrea!”  But 
then  Aunt  Mary  had  started  to  lose  weight.  She  had 
begun  to  smile  less,  and  her  dark  hair  had  become 
dull  and  streaked  with  gray.  A  strange  quietness  had 
settled  over  Aunt  Mary  and  over  the  house.  Then 
she  went  to  the  hospital,  and  Mama  Taylor  had  come 
to  take  care  of  Uncle  John  and  the  kids.  Andrea 
thought  of  her  one  visit  to  the  hospital  two  years 
ago:  Aunt  Mary,  so  thin  that  her  bones  showed 
clearly  at  the  joints,  the  green  pallor  of  her  skin, 
stretched  like  a  mask  over  her  cheeks,  frightened 
eyes  protruding  from  a  shrunken  face. 

People  were  beginning  to  move  about  in  the  bus. 
They  were  stretching  to  get  their  parcels  from  the 
rack  above  their  heads  or  were  impatiently  shuffling 
toward  the  door.  Andrea  turned  to  the  plump  woman 
in  the  purple  dress  sitting  next  to  her. 

“Well,  we’re  here!” 

“Yeah,  we’re  here,  for  all  the  good  it’s  gonna  do 
us.  This  town’s  a  dump.  What’re  you  coinin’  here 
for?”  The  woman  patted  her  fuzzy  hair  and  adjusted 
an  earring. 

“I’m  on  my  way  back  to  college.  Thought  I’d 
stop  off  here  and  stay  a  while  with  some  relatives.” 
That  was  the  reason  she  had  given  her  parents,  too,  for 


wanting  to  leave  home  early.  But  she  had  been  read¬ 
ing  Uncle  John  and  Mama  Taylor’s  letters,  all  about 
that  woman,  Margaret  Ellis,  and  Ehicle  John’s  want¬ 
ing  to  get  married  again.  Uncle  John’s  letters  talked 
about  how  Mama  Taylor  just  wouldn’t  be  realistic 
about  the  situation  and  see  how  Elbe  and  Sonny 
needed  a  mother  and  how  he  needed  a  wife,  and 
Mama  Taylor’s  letters  said  that  Uncle  John  was  em¬ 
barrassing  the  whole  family,  the  way  he  was  acting. 
Before  she  had  gone  away  to  college,  her  mother 
and  father  would  have  talked  to  each  other  in  pri¬ 
vate,  and  she  would  have  understood  nothing.  But 
this  time  her  mother  had  let  her  read  the  letters  and 
had  even  talked  quite  frankly  to  her.  She  had  lis¬ 
tened  with  a  new  awareness  of  being  herself  on  the 
verge  of  this  adult  world.  “How  dramatic  it  is,”  she 
had  thought.  “Perhaps  I  can  help.” 

Andrea  scrambled  out  into  the  aisle,  took  down 
her  small  white  bag,  and  followed  the  woman  in  pur¬ 
ple  to  the  door.  On  the  bottom  step  of  the  bus,  the 
woman  caught  her  heel  and  almost  fell  on  top  of 
the  driver  who  was  waiting  to  help  her  off. 

“Take  it  easy,  lady.  You’ll  kill  yourself,”  he 
growled. 

“And  who  cares?”  she  smiled  saucily  at  him. 

“The  bus  company,  lady.  They  don’t  like  to  get 
sued.” 

The  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders,  muttered 
“Oughta  get  better  steps  then,”  and  sauntered  away 
toward  the  rest  room.  The  driver  shook  his  head 
and  turned  to  give  his  hand  to  Andrea. 

“Takes  all  kinds,  don’t  it?” 

Andrea  smiled  at  him  absently,  watching  the 
woman  walk  away.  She  somehow  fitted  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Margaret  Ellis  that  Mama  Taylor  had  given 
in  her  letters. 

Unable  to  find  her  uncle  on  the  outside  plat¬ 
forms,  Andrea  went  into  the  waiting  room  to  look 
for  him.  But  there  were  only  strangers  sitting  on 
the  stiff  benches:  a  young,  rumpled-looking  sailor 
stretched  out  asleep,  his  cap  resting  over  his  eyes, 
a  woman  wiping  a  little  boy’s  nose  with  the  tail  of 
his  shirt,  a  grizzled  old  man  with  a  wad  of  tobacco 
protruding  in  his  cheek  staring  at  Andrea.  A  young 
man,  probably  going  to  the  University,  was  staring 
at  her  too,  a  pipe  clenched  thoughtfully  between  his 
teeth.  She  turned  away  and  tried  to  get  interested 
in  the  magazine  covers  on  the  newsstand.  As  she  stood 
there,  reading  the  titles  of  the  featured  articles,  some¬ 
one  touched  her. 

“Uncle  John!”  She  Hung  herself  in  his  arms,  press¬ 
ing  her  cheek  against  his,  and  then  drew  back  with 
a  bright  smile.  “How  wonderful  you  look!”  But 
she  realized  that  he  did  not  look  wonderful.  The 
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light  glinted  on  the  narrow  steel  rims  of  his  glasses. 
He  smiled  back  at  her,  but  there  was  a  haggard  look 
about  his  watery  blue  eyes. 

A  tall,  dark-haired  girl  of  about  thirteen  stood 
just  behind  him,  staring  at  the  toe  of  her  shoes.  Her 
slightly  rounded  figure  surprised  Andrea.  She  re¬ 
membered  Elbe  as  a  thin  girl,  still  a  child.  Beside 
her  stood  a  freckle-faced  boy  of  about  seven.  He, 
too,  had  changed.  The  baby  chubbiness  was  com¬ 
pacted  into  sturdy  arms  and  legs.  He  grinned  at  her, 
and  she  noticed  that  he  was  minus  a  front  tooth. 

“Ellie  .  .  .  Sonny!  I  hardly  recognized  you!  How 
you’ve  grown!  Come  and  give  me  a  hug.”  Both  of 
them  stepped  forward  at  the  same  time,  then  drew 
back,  uncertain  who  should  go  first.  Andrea  reached 
out  and  put  an  arm  around  each  of  them.  “I’m  so 
glad  to  see  you.” 

“You  sure  look  old,  about  eighty,”  the  boy  ven¬ 
tured  a  snaggle-toothed  grin. 

“You  look  pretty  old  yourself.  Sonny.” 

He  chuckled  like  a  hiccup. 

Andrea  laughed  and  rubbed  his  stubby  hair. 
“I’m  just  twenty.” 

“Twenty!  Man,  you  look  old!” 

“She  does  not.  She  looks  pretty,  Sonny,”  Ellie  de¬ 
nounced  him  sharply.  Andrea  and  her  uncle  ex¬ 
changed  amused  glances. 

“You  do  look  mighty  sophisticated,  Andy,”  her 
uncle  said.  “Hope  you’re  not  too  sophisticated  for 
your  poor  relatives.” 

“Not  for  my  favorite  relatives.  Where’s  Mama 
Taylor?” 

“She  wouldn’t  come  with  us,”  he  said. 

When  he  didn’t  say  anything  more,  Andrea  asked, 
“Anything  wrong?” 

“Oh,  I’ll  tell  you  about  it  in  the  car.  Let’s  get 
your  bags.” 

The  old  Dodge  groaned  slightly  and  moved  out 
into  the  afternoon  traffic  snarl.  At  the  first  red  light, 
Andrea  put  her  arm  on  the  back  of  the  seat  and  faced 
her  uncle  who  was  squinting  against  the  glare  on  the 
hood. 

“What’s  all  this  about  Mama  Taylor?” 

“She’s  a  nosy  old  busybody!”  Sonny  said  loudly 
from  the  back  seat. 

“Sonny!”  Andrea  turned  to  stare  at  him. 

“Well  .  .  .  she  is.”  He  crushed  a  gnat  on  the 
window,  scraped  it  up  with  his  fingernail,  and  rub¬ 
bed  it  off  on  his  jeans.  Elbe’s  dark  eyes  were  im¬ 
passive. 

The  car  was  moving  again,  slowly  past  the  old 
brown  buildings  on  both  sides  of  the  street. 


“She  means  web,  I  guess,”  said  Uncle  John.  “I 
wrote  your  mama  about  the  situation.”  He  colored 
slightly.  “You  know  I’ve  been  .  .  .  goin’  out  a  little 
with  Margaret  Ellis?  She  was  one  of  Mary’s  nurses, 
remember?” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  met  her.”  Andrea  thought  of  the 
stout,  ether-smelling  woman  who  had  fluffed  up  Aunt 
Mary’s  pillows  and  carried  out  the  bedpan. 

“She’s  a  fine  woman,  Andrea!”  He  said  defensive¬ 
ly,  as  if  he  had  read  her  thoughts.  “She’s  not  espec¬ 
ially  pretty,  kind  of  heavy-set,  but  she’s  been  a  comfort 
to  me.” 

“And  Mama  Taylor  doesn’t  like  it?”  Andrea  took 
a  cigarette  from  her  purse  and  offered  one  to  her 
uncle.  He  shook  his  head. 

“Web,  no  .  .  .  her  being  Mary’s  mother  and  all, 
it  makes  things  kind  of  difficult.  1  love  Mama  Taylor 
and  I  appreciate  all  she’s  done,”  he  added  quickly. 
“But  she’s  drivin’  me  crazy,  Andy.” 

“She  does  her  best,  Uncle  John.  You  shouldn’t 
criticize  her  after  what  she’s  done  for  you.”  Andrea 
held  her  cigarette  near  the  small  triangular  window  of 
the  car  and  watched  the  smoke  as  it  was  sucked  out 
by  the  rush  of  air. 

“I  don’t  mean  to  criticize,  but  she  won’t  go  any¬ 
where  with  us.  Just  sits  there  and  complains  about 
me  and  the  house  and  what  the  kids  do.  Anything 
she  can  think  of.” 

“Yeah,  and  she  doesn’t  even  like  for  me  to  play 
with  the  kids  next  door.  We  can’t  have  any  friends, 
can  we,  Elbe?”  Sonny  looked  earnestly  at  his  sister 
and  shook  his  head  as  if  to  prompt  her.  She  was 
examining  a  scab. 

“Can  we,  Elbe?”  he  said  louder.  When  she  still 
did  not  answer,  he  looked  exasperated.  “Oh,  you 
won’t  ever  say  anything  about  Grandma!”  He  pinched 
her  arm. 

“Stop  it,  Sonny!”  she  shouted,  hitting  his  leg  with 
her  fist. 

“Oooow!  Daddy!  Elbe  hit  me!” 

“Web,  he  pinched  me  first!” 

"I  did  not!” 

“You  did  too!” 

“Children,  don’t  behave  like  that,”  their  father 
pleaded  from  the  front  seat.  “They  need  their  grand¬ 
mother,”  thought  Andrea.  “If  their  father  can’t  con¬ 
trol  them,  they  would  certainly  ignore  any  stranger 
in  the  house.” 

They  had  left  the  brown  buildings  behind,  passed 
the  rows  of  frame  houses,  and  finally  turned  down 
King  Avenue  where  Uncle  John’s  house  was  located 
at  the  very  end  of  the  street.  It  was  a  brick  house, 
but  the  paint  flaking  from  the  doors  and  window 
facings  gave  it  a  smudged  look.  It  was  not  really 
old,  but  not  new  either,  one  of  the  post-war  brick 
houses  that  were  built  without  much  planning. 
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The  Dodge  stopped  in  the  driveway.  As  she  got 
out  of  the  car.  Andrea  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  face 
at  tin  living  room  window.  The  front  door  opened 
and  her  grandmother  shuffled  out  on  the  small,  cement 
porch. 

"Andrea.”  she  called  and  held  out  her  arms. 

"Mama  Tavlor!”  The  girl  rushed  up  the  steps 
and  stooped  to  hug  the  old  woman,  sharply  aware 
of  how  she  had  aged  in  a  year.  She  noticed  the  sag¬ 
ging  skin  around  her  grandmother's  jaws,  but  the 
soft  white  of  her  hair  still  lent  a  prettiness  to  her  face. 

"How’s  your  Mama  and  Daddy?” 

“Fine.  Sent  their  love.” 

“When  they  cornin’  down?” 

“Whenever  Dad  can  get  away.  He’s  working  on  a 
netv  contract  now,  and  you  know  how  he  is  once  he 
gets  started.  .  .  .  How  is  everybody  down  here?  Do 
you  see  much  of  Aunt  Reeba  and  Uncle  Ted?” 

"Reeba  comes  by.  She’s  cornin’  tomorrow.  But 
Ted’s  too  busy  with  makin’  money  to  bother.  Never 
seen  a  man  get  so  money-crazy  as  Ted  Wilby.”  Andrea 
thought  of  her  Uncle  Ted,  who  had  always  reminded 
her  of  a  bashful  Saint-Bernard,  and  smiled.  Mama 
was  always  misinterpreting  Uncle  l  ed.  She  had  never 
thought  anyone  was  good  enough  for  her  girls. 

"Gangway!”  Sonny  screeched  and  pushed  his  way 
between  them,  carving  Andrea’s  white  bag.  Uncle 
John  followed  with  two  larger  ones. 

“Well,  come  in  and  make  yourself  at  home,”  he 
said. 

Andrea  blinked  as  she  came  from  out  of  the 
sunlight  into  the  grayness  of  the  living  room.  The 
blinds  were  closed  and  only  a  little  dusty  light  filtered 
around  the  edges.  The  room  was  spotless  except  for 
the  thin  laver  of  dust  settled  on  the  tables.  It  looked 
as  though  it  hadn’t  been  used  since  the  funeral.  An¬ 
drea  tried  to  remember  how  it  had  looked  then,  with 
the  gray  casket  by  the  fireplace  and  flowers  every¬ 
where.  They  had  had  a  sickening  smell,  gladiolas,  car¬ 
nations,  roses,  lilies,  all  mingled.  And  Aunt  Mary  lying 
there  so  still,  all  dressed  in  blue.  Everyone  had  said 
how  pretty  she  looked.  Andrea  hadn’t  thought  that 
she  looked  pretty  at  all,  but  there  had  been  a  calmness 
about  her,  probably  because  the  closed  eyes  no  longer 
looked  terrified.  Otherwise,  she  had  looked  dead  for 
so  long  that  it  had  been  almost  a  relief  to  know  for 
sure  that  she  really  was. 

Andrea  had  flown  from  school  for  the  funeral,  a 
sort  of  treat,  because  her  father  thought  that  flying 
was  ordinarily  too  expensive.  She  thought  of  the  night 
she  had  arrived.  The  sober  faces  of  her  mother,  who 
was  Aunt  Mary’s  sister,  one  of  Uncle  John’s  sisters, 
and  a  strange  man  had  met  her  plane.  They  had 
driven  in  silence  back  to  the  house,  Andrea  conscious 
of  every  detail  of  the  situation.  She  had  walked  into 
the  dimly  lit  kitchen  and  felt  a  sudden  revulsion  at 


all  the  gloomy  faces  that  lined  the  walls,  like  tragic 
theatre  masks.  She  went  first  to  Uncle  John  who  had 
suddenly  burst  into  tears  in  front  of  all  those  people, 
then  to  Mama  Taylor  who  had  seemed  to  command 
completely  the  situation  in  spite  of  her  cloudy  silence. 
Andrea  had  shaken  hands  with  the  aunts  and  uncles 
and  the  strangers  and  then  gone  into  the  children’s 
room.  Sonny  had  been  asleep,  but  Elbe  was  not 
there.  Andrea  had  found  her,  looking  very  tiny  and 
alone,  in  her  mother’s  bed,  staring  dully  at  the  ceiling. 
She  had  not  cried,  they  had  said. 

“Elbe?”  Andrea  had  whispered.  “Are  you  okay?” 

“Um-hmm,”  Elbe  murmured. 

“Are  you  hungry?” 

“No.” 

“Will  you  drink  a  glass  of  milk?” 

“I  don’t  care.” 

Andrea  had  brought  her  a  glass  of  milk  and  sat 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  wondering  what  was  locked 
behind  the  child’s  listless  gaze.  “How’s  Sonny?”  she 
had  asked. 

“Oh,  he’s  fine.  You  know  though,  Andy,  he  really 
doesn’t  understand  anything.  He’s  just  a  little  baby.” 

“And  do  you  understand,  Elbe?” 

“Some  things,  I  guess.  Do  you  think  my  mama’s 
happier  now?” 

“Of  course  she  is,  Elbe,”  Andrea  had  said,  taking 
the  empty  milk  glass  from  the  girl’s  hand. 

The  house  still  had  the  same  musty  odor  that  it 
had  then.  They  went  through  the  living  room  to  the 
sitting  room  separated  from  the  kitchen  only  by  a 
bar,  used  as  a  table  for  a  row  of  wilting  pot  plants. 
The  blinds  were  closed  in  that  room  too,  but  the  back 
door  that  led  into  the  kitchen  stood  open  and  a  large 
patch  of  yellow  sunlight  lay  on  the  floor.  A  slight 
breeze  blew  through  the  house  and  Andrea  knew 
that  somewhere  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  or  in  the 
bathroom  there  must  be  an  open  window.  The  late 
afternoon  sun  that  the  open  door  let  in  was  not 
enough  to  give  the  room  a  feeling  of  warmth.  The 
walls  were  a  cold  gray,  barren  except  for  three  framed 
flower  prints  that  hung  in  a  diagonal  line  above  the 
worn  couch.  A  photograph  of  Aunt  Mary  as  a  pretty, 
smiling  young  woman  with  an  abundance  of  dark 
hair  sat  beside  a  bowl  of  artificial  fruit  on  the  table 
by  the  window.  Aunt  Mary  had  always  had  fresh 
flowers  on  that  table.  A  television  set  occupied  one 
corner,  and  a  dining  room  table  was  pushed  against 
the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

Andrea  sat  down  on  one  of  the  dining  room  chairs 
and  kicked  off  her  shoes.  She  rubbed  her  feet  and 
admired  her  slim  ankles.  “I’m  exhausted,”  she  an¬ 
nounced.  “What  a  wicked  trip!” 

“Why  don’t  you  run  take  a  hot  bath  and  nap  a 
little  before  supper?”  Her  grandmother  had  gone  into 
the  kitchen  and  was  taking  long  garden  peas  from  a 
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brown  paper  sack  and  putting  them  into  a  trans¬ 
parent  glass  bowl. 

“I  want  to  help  you.” 

“Go  ahead.  Ellie’ll  help  me.” 

At  the  sound  of  her  name,  the  girl  appeared 
quietly  like  a  little  woman  from  the  darkened  hall¬ 
way  that  led  to  the  bedrooms. 

After  supper  they  sat  in  silence  around  the  table, 
with  the  dirty  dishes  still  before  them.  Sonny  was 
eating  on  an  unbuttered  biscuit,  and  Andrea  had  let 
her  belt  out  a  notch.  She  had  not  been  able  to  re¬ 
sist  the  crisp  mound  of  fried  chicken  and  the  powdery 
biscuits  covered  with  gravy. 

“Hey,  Daddy!”  Sonny  wiped  his  mouth  with  his 
crumpled  paper  napkin  and  slid  out  of  his  chair. 
"I’m  gonna  go  over  to  Jerry’s!” 

“Have  you  done  your  homework?” 

“Yessir!”  He  glanced  at  Andrea  and  whispered, 
"almost.” 

“Well  .  .  .” 

“See  you  later,  folks.”  The  screen  door  banged 
behind  him. 

Mama  Taylor’s  face  had  taken  on  a  disapproving 
look.  “You  oughtn’  to  let  these  younguns  run  about 
so  much.  Don’t  do  no  good  for  him  to  play  with 
them  Lauler  chaps.  Father’s  a  drinkin’  man.”  No 
one  said  anything.  Andrea  was  surprised  at  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  tone.  It  lacked  the  sort  of  warmth  it  had 
when  she  insulted  Uncle  Ted. 

Ellie  was  gazing  at  the  chicken  bones  on  her  plate. 
Suddenly  she  pushed  her  chair  back  from  the  table. 
The  scraping  noise  sounded  loud  in  the  heavy  silence. 

“I’ve  got  to  do  my  lessons.  Will  you  help  me  with 
my  geography,  Andy?” 

“Sure,  Ellie,  soon  as  I  do  the  dishes.” 

Uncle  John  glanced  at  her  as  if  wondering  who 
she  was.  Then  he  said  quietly  and  with  a  controlled 
expression  on  his  face,  “Go  help  her.  I’ll  do  the 
dishes.  I’m  used  to  it.” 

“He’s  mad  about  something,”  Andrea  thought. 
She  wasn’t  sure  that  she  understood  what,  and  for  a 
moment  she  wished  she  hadn’t  come.  It  wasn’t  right 
for  Uncle  John  to  be  putting  on  that  apron.  He  was 
a  man. 

“John  Baily!”  The  grandmother  almost  screamed. 
“You  know  who  does  the  dishes  around  here!” 

He  gave  no  sign  of  having  heard  her  and  slowly 
began  scraping  the  cold  rice  and  gravy,  the  greasy 
chicken  bones,  and  the  dried  peas  all  onto  the  same 
plate. 

Andrea  was  relieved  when  Aunt  Reeba  came  the 
next  afternoon.  Sonny  and  Ellie  were  playing  checkers 
on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  television  set.  I  hey  stood 
up  and  greeted  her  politely  when  she  came  in.  Hug¬ 
ging  Andrea  to  her  heavy  bosom,  she  took  off  her 
dark  straw  hat,  decorated  with  artificial  spring  flowers. 


like  those  that  young  girls  wear  at  their  throats  or 
in  their  hair  in  the  summertime.  It  was  very  unlike 
Aunt  Reeba.  When  she  had  sat  down  beside  Mama 
Taylor  on  the  couch,  the  two  women  looked  like 
staunch  matriarchs  side  by  side.  Andrea  sat  on  the 
floor,  her  legs  stretched  out  before  her,  waiting  for 
Aunt  Reeba  to  begin  the  conversation. 

“Andrea,  it  does  look  like  you  could  come  down 
and  spend  a  night  with  me  while  you’re  here,”  her 
aunt  said  finally. 

Andrea  scratched  her  ankle  and  smiled  brightly 
into  her  aunt’s  fleshy  face,  dotted  with  colorless  moles. 
"Well,  I  have  to  be  at  school  in  four  days,  and  I 
wanted  to  stay  a  while  with  Mama  Taylor.” 

“My  house  isn’t  good  enough  for  you,  I’ll  bet.” 
Aunt  Reeba  smiled  but  she  sounded  hurt. 

“Don’t  be  silly.  Of  course  it  is.” 

Reeba  said  nothing  for  a  while,  chewing  the  in¬ 
side  of  her  mouth  and  absently  watching  the  checker 
game. 

“John  been  courtin’  much  lately,  Mama?”  she 
asked  after  a  while.  Andrea  glanced  at  Ellie,  who 
stiffened  almost  imperceptibly. 

“Whenever  he  can  sneak  off.  It’s  shameful.  A 
man  his  age  carrying  on  like  that.” 

“Your  move,  Sonny.  You  have  to  take  your 
jump,”  said  Ellie.  But  Sonny  was  staring  open- 
mouthed  at  his  grandmother. 

“Why,  you  ought  to  hear  what  everybody  is  sayin’ 
.  .  .  that  Mr.  Lauler,  for  instance.”  Mama  Taylor 
nodded  significantly. 

“What  did  Mr.  Lauler  say  about  my  Daddy?” 
Sonny  asked,  ignoring  Ellie  and  the  game. 

“It  ain’t  for  young  ears,  but  it  had  to  do  with 
women,”  she  said  mysteriously. 

A  red  flush  was  beginning  to  stain  Elbe’s  neck. 

“I  been  told  he’s  courtin’  Margaret  Ellis  .  .  . 
That  right?”  Reeba  asked. 

“That’s  the  one,  all  right.  Mighty  big  woman 
for  such  a  little  man.  She  must  be  mightly  hard  up, 
and  him  with  two  younguns  besides.” 

“I  don’t  rightly  know  what  he  sees  in  her  after 
the  good  woman  he  had  in  Mary.  But  I  heard  it 
said  that  he  had  his  eye  on  her  even  before  Mary 
passed  on.” 

“Wouldn’t  surprise  me  none.  There’s  no  fool 
like  an  old  fool,  they  tell  me.” 

Ellie,  scarlet-faced,  suddenly  grabbed  a  handful 
of  checkers  and  flung  them  across  the  room.  They 
hit  the  opposite  wall  and  rolled  in  all  directions. 
With  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes,  she  ran  into  her 
room  and  slammed  the  door.  Sonny,  who  had  been 
watching  his  sister  in  disbelief,  got  up  off  the  floor 
and  started  to  follow  her  into  the  bedroom.  "You 
made  Ellie  cry!”  he  shrieked  to  his  grandmother  be¬ 
fore  he  left  the  room. 
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Mama  Tavloi  looked  soft  and  defenseless.  Tears 
iame  to  her  eves,  \ndrea  stood  up  and  started  to  go 
to  her.  but  Reeba  was  already  there. 

Now.  Mama  .  .  ."  Reeba  squeezed  her  hand. 
"Don't  crv.  Mama.  They  don’t  mean  it.  They’re 
just  chaps!” 

Vndrea  stood  watching  them  for  a  moment, 
thinking.  "The\  do  mean  it.  Reeba’s  not  helping 
am.  with  her  hand  squeezing.”  Under  her  breath 
she  muttered  "Damn,”  and,  clenching  her  fists,  she 
went  to  the  door  of  the  bedroom  where  Ellie  and 
Sonin  had  gone.  She  opened  the  door  slightly.  Ellie 
was  king  on  the  bed,  sobbing  convulsively.  Sonny 
sat  beside  her,  stroking  her  hair. 

"It's  all  right,  El-belle,”  he  said.  "It's  all  right. 
I’ll  take  care  of  you.”  Andrea  softly  closed  the  door. 

Her  head  was  beginning  to  hurt.  She  lit  a  cig¬ 
arette  and  went  out  to  sit  on  the  back  steps  and 
smoke  it.  She  could  hardly  believe  that  Mama  Taylor 
had  said  all  those  things.  The  poor  kids.  Andrea 
stared  at  her  trembling  hand  as  though  it  belonged  to 
someone  else.  Then,  angrily,  she  flung  her  cigarette 
into  the  grass  and  watched  the  smoke  twist  slowly 
upward  as  the  glowing  ash  burned  through  the  dead 
weeds.  With  a  deliberate  attitude,  she  crushed  the 
smoking  grass  under  her  heel.  It  seemed  to  make 
her  feel  better.  She  re-entered  the  house  to  start 
peeling  the  potatoes  that  they  were  going  to  have 
for  supper.  Mama  Taylor  was  already  in  the  kitchen, 
displaying  no  visible  signs  of  the  tears  that  had 
been  in  her  eyes  such  a  short  time  before.  Reeba 
was  trying  to  stick  her  hatpin  through  the  tough 
black  straw. 

“Now  remember,  Andrea,”  she  said  as  though  the 
afternoon  had  been  passed  sipping  tea  and  remi¬ 
niscing.  "I  wTant  you  to  come  and  spend  a  night  with 
me.” 

When  Uncle  John  came  home  that  evening,  the 
potatoes  and  pork  chops  were  already  on  the  table. 
Mama  Taylor  called  the  kids  to  eat.  “Ellie,  Sonny, 
supper’s  ready.  Wash  your  hands.”  There  was  no 
answ’er.  She  called  again. 

Andrea  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  “Ready 
to  eat?”  she  asked. 

The  room  was  dark,  and  she  heard  Ellie  say, 
“We’re  not  hungry.” 

“Where  are  the  kids?”  Uncle  John  asked  when 
she  went  back  to  the  kitchen. 

“They  said  they  weren’t  hungry.” 

“I’ll  get  them,”  he  said,  wiping  his  hands  on  the 
dish  towel. 

When  he  emerged  from  the  bedroom,  his  lips 
were  pressed  tightly  together  and  his  ears  were  red. 
“Mama  Taylor,”  he  said  in  a  strangely  quiet  voice. 
“What  have  you  said  to  Ellie?  Every  time  I  leave  this 


house,  you  fill  them  full  of  wild  tales  about  me.  Well, 
it's  time  you  learned  that  I’m  their  father.  And  I’m 
not  married  to  you,  thank  God! 

“Now  don’t  get  smart,  John.” 

“If  I  was  smart,  I’d  make  you  leave.” 

“And  where  would  you  get  somebody  to  look 
after  your  younguns?  Who’d  do  your  washing  and 
ironing?  You  never  had  no  sense  about  money  like 
Ted.  You  can’t  afford  to  hire  anybody.” 

“I’d  find  somebody.” 

“Don’t  doubt  you  would.  Somebody  who’d  get 
hair  in  your  food  and  sweep  dirt  under  your  beds. 
Maybe.  But  where  would  you  get  somebody  who’d 
do  all  I  done?  Tell  me  that.” 

Andrea’s  face  felt  hot.  Not  knowing  what  she 
was  about  to  say,  she  opened  her  mouth,  but  Uncle 
John  interrupted  her.  “Mama  Taylor,  you  stayed 
here  of  your  own  accord  after  Mary’s  death.”  He 
brushed  the  newspaper  off  the  couch  onto  the  floor 
and  sat  down. 

“You  never  loved  my  baby  or  you  wouldn’t  talk  to 
me  like  that.  Here  you  run  around  like  an  old  fool 
and  my  baby  hardly  cold  in  her  grave,  lookin’  for 
somebody  to  take  her  place,  live  in  her  house,  sleep 
in  her  bed!” 

“Mama  Taylor,  you  know  that  nobody  can  take 
Mary’s  place  for  me.  But  I  need  Margaret,  and  the 
kids  need  somebody.” 

“They  got  me!"  The  old  woman’s  voice  died 
away.  Uncle  John  stared  at  her  silently,  coldly,  and 
she  looked  back  as  though  she  could  not  comprehend 
what  he  wanted  from  her.  “They  got  me,”  she 
whispered. 

The  room  was  silent  for  a  long  time.  Andrea 
realized  that  her  knuckles  were  aching  from  having 
clenched  her  fists  for  so  long.  Her  eyes  burned,  but 
she  wouldn’t  let  herself  blink,  somehow  feeling  that 
the  tiniest  movement  might  upset  the  precarious  bal¬ 
ance  of  feelings.  Then  the  old  woman  went  to  the 
telephone.  She  dialed  a  number  and  waited,  holding 
the  receiver  with  both  hands.  “Why,  they’re  shaking,” 
Andrea  thought. 

“Hello?  Reeba?  You  got  a  spare  bed  for  a  while? 
John  don’t  want  me  to  stay  here  anymore  .  .  .  Yes 
.  .  .  Well,  tonight  if  you  can  .  .  .  uh-huh  .  .  .  ’bye.” 
There  was  a  soft  click.  She  stood  for  a  moment,  star¬ 
ing  at  the  receiver  in  her  hand. 

“You  don’t  have  to  go  tonight,”  John  said. 

She  didn’t  look  at  him,  but  went  to  the  bedroom 
to  pack  her  suitcase.  Andrea  lit  a  cigarette  and  sat 
smoking,  coldly  watching  her  uncle,  his  hands  folded 
across  his  stomach.  He  was  staring  at  the  blank  face 
of  the  television  set.  The  silence  was  like  the  silence 
that  night  before  the  funeral.  Uncle  John’s  face  was 
different  though.  It  was  older  and  less  readable. 
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Andrea  went  to  the  bedroom.  “Can  I  help.  Mama 
Taylor?”  Her  voice  sounded  strange  and  childish 
to  her  own  ears. 

“Guess  I  can  manage.” 

Mama  Taylor  didn’t  have  much  to  pack,  and 
when  she  was  ready  to  go,  she  carried  her  suitcase 
alone,  in  spite  of  Andrea’s  offer  to  help,  to  the  living 
room  and  sat  on  it,  staring  out  the  window.  She 
looked  small  sitting  in  the  darkened  room,  wearing 
the  same  hat  that  she  had  worn  at  the  funeral,  her 
black  plastic  pocketbook  perched  on  her  knees.  She 
sat  immobile  until  the  two  white  headlights  cut 
through  the  darkness  outside  and  stopped  before  the 
house.  There  was  a  curt  knock  at  the  door,  and  when 
she  opened  it,  Ted  stood  there,  looking  big  and 
awkward  framed  in  the  doorway. 

“You  ready?”  he  asked.  She  started  to  pick  up 
her  bag,  but  he  reached  for  it.  “Here,  I’ll  take  it.” 
Obediently  she  surrendered  her  suitcase. 

“Hello,  Uncle  Ted,”  Andrea  said  from  the  door¬ 
way  between  the  living  room  and  the  den  where 
John  sat  staring  at  the  front  page  of  the  paper. 

“Well,  howdy,  Andy.  How  you  gettin’  along?” 

“Fine.”  She  crossed  the  room  and  hugged  him. 
He  blushed. 

“Hope  you  come  over  and  see  us  before  you 
leave.” 

“Tell  Aunt  Reeba  I’ll  come  by  tomorrow,  Uncle 
Ted.” 

They  started  to  leave.  Andrea  kissed  her  grand¬ 
mother  on  the  cheek.  The  old  woman  smiled  stiffly. 

“Take  care  of  yourself,  Andrea.  And  tell  your 
mama  and  daddy  I’ll  write  them  real  soon.”  She  went 
out  as  quickly  as  she  could,  shuffling  down  the  steps 
and  across  the  lawn  toward  the  car.  At  the  edge  of 
the  yard,  she  turned  around  for  a  brief  instant,  for 
Ted  was  waiting  for  her,  and  looked  toward  the 
bedroom  windows.  Ted  was  awkwardly  holding  the 
car  door  open  for  her,  so  she  got  in  and  he  slammed 
the  door.  Andrea  waved  as  the  car  drove  away.  Then 
she  turned  and  went  back  into  the  silent  house. 

Her  uncle  had  not  moved.  The  potatoes  and 
pork  chops  were  still  on  the  table.  She  took  up  one 
of  the  plates  and  a  service  of  silverware  and  put  it 
back  in  the  cabinet.  To  cover  the  bare  spot  on  the 


table,  she  slid  another  place  mat  to  the  center  of  one 
side.  The  table  was  more  balanced  like  that,  with 
only  four  places,  but  it  still  looked  odd.  She  had 
grown  used  to  the  off  balance  arrangement.  Turn¬ 
ing  on  the  oven,  she  put  the  potatoes  and  chops  in 
to  warm. 

“I’ll  get  the  kids  and  we’ll  eat,”  Andrea  said  to 
her  uncle.  He  did  not  look  up.  Quietly  the  girl 
went  to  the  door  of  the  bedroom  and  opened  it. 
Sonny  lay  on  the  bed  asleep,  his  face  smooth  and 
peaceful.  But  Elbe  was  not  there.  Andrea  crossed  the 
hall  to  the  front  bedroom  which  had  been  Aunt 
Mary  and  Uncle  John’s  room.  The  girl  stool  looking 
out  the  front  window  at  the  blackness  which  seemed 
even  darker  since  the  headlights  of  Ted’s  car  had 
come  and  gone.  The  light  from  the  hall  fell  across 
Elbe’s  thin  figure.  She  turned  around,  exposing  her 
tear-stained  face  to  the  light.  It  occurred  to  Andrea 
that  she  had  never  seen  Elbe  cry  before  that  day. 

“Come  help,  Elbe,”  she  said  softly.  “And  wake 
up  Sonny.  There’s  a  lot  to  be  done  before  we  eat.” 


Lullaby 

Let  her  sit  in  her  words  like  an  ugly  old  woman 
and  roughly  finger  the  air  with  gnarled  tones 
as  if  to  play  some  lullaby  upon  the  wind 
whose  every  syllable  is  coarse  enough,  and  sharp, 
to  make  a  battered  cradle  an  heirloom 
more  daring  than  darling  or  soft. 

Let  her  rock  the  children  and  make  them  laugh, 
and  beat  them,  and  make  them  cry,  and  finally 
tease  them  to  sleep  with  her  lullaby. 

Let  her  sit  by  the  glassy  window  she  fits 
together  out  of  the  bright  pieces  of  her  life, 
and  for  what  is  lacking  —  let  her  sing. 

by  Anne  W.  Nelson 
Atlantic  Christian  College 
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Silence  and  Slow  Time 

by  Alan  Bradford 

Duke  University  and  Harvard  University 


Ly  XCLE  CLARENCE,  enthroned  in  his  wheel¬ 
chair,  surveyed  the  silent  monarchy  of  his 
'  living  room.  All  was  quiet  and  orderly  now, 
but  that  would  soon  be  changed.  Before  long  the 
company  would  be  here.  Every  year  Uncle  Clarence 
said  he  would  be  glad  when  this  day  was  over.  Yet 
he  secretly  looked  forward  to  it,  and  every  year  when 
it  was  over  he  felt  inexplicably  sad. 

The  Christmas  tree,  a  small  one  this  year,  stood 
shyl\  on  a  table  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  This 
was  the  first  year  they  had  had  a  small  one.  Usually 
it  was  large  and  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  with 
all  the  presents  under  it,  but  Aunt  Barbara  had  de¬ 
cided  that  the  room  was,  after  all,  too  small  for  that. 
Besides,  now  that  Uncle  Clarence,  because  of  his  heart, 
refused  to  help  decorate  the  tree,  the  job  was  too  big 
for  Aunt  Barbara  by  herself,  she  had  decided.  So  from 
now  on  they  would  have  a  permanent  silver  tree  with 
ornaments  that  never  came  off.  You  just  stored  it 
with  the  Christmas  things  from  one  year  to  the  next. 
It  was  artificial,  but  it  was  permanent. 

Multitudes  of  cards,  arrayed  all  about  the  room,  on 
the  mantel,  on  the  coffee  table  and  the  bureau,  and 
even  taped  to  the  walls,  surrounded  LTncle  Clarence. 
Everywhere  he  looked  there  was  a  profusion  of  red 
and  green.  There  were  bells  and  candles  and  trees, 
snowy  landscaps  with  solitary  churches,  trios  of  camels 
in  desert  wastes,  toy-laden  Santa  Clauses,  shining 
angels,  and  all  the  heterogeneous  symbols,  pagan  and 
Christian,  of  the  season.  How  gaudy,  thought  Uncle 
Clarence,  but  she  was  a  good  woman.  He  must  not 
criticize  anything  that  she  did.  He  picked  a  card, 
one  of  the  sentimental  variety,  and  read  the  message: 

Just  sending  this  along  to  say 
Here’s  hoping  that  this  Christmas  day 
May  bring  you  joys  to  shed  their  ray 
And  light  you  down  the  long  year’s  way. 

Signed  Harr)'  Walsh  (the  old  hypocrite,  sending  a 
Christmas  card)  .  Uncle  Clarence  chuckled.  Good 
old  Harry,  from  the  old  days. 


Losing  interest  in  the  cards,  he  wheeled  himself 
around  and  looked  at  the  tiny  pageant  being  enacted 
on  the  hearth.  Within  a  sjx>tless  little  stable,  the 
hard  birth  newly  accomplished,  Mary  and  Joseph 
knelt  once  more  beside  the  manger,  though  one  of 
the  legs  was  broken  off  this  one.  Wise  men  and 
shepherds  in  awkward  postures  of  frozen  adoration 
fraternized  like  equals.  Uncle  Clarence  wondered 
which  were  the  wise  men  and  which  were  the  shep¬ 
herds.  A  plaster  angel  with  chipped  wings  perched  on 
a  wire,  hovering  over  the  scene.  Below,  three  sheep 
nibbled  on  the  edge  of  the  green  rug.  Somehow  an 
ungainly  Japanese  dog  that  dwarfed  both  sheep  and 
men  had  strayed  into  the  company.  Aunt  Barbara 
had  made  Uncle  Clarence  promise  to  pause  during  this 
day  at  least  once  and  think  of  Our  Lord  who  was 
born  on  the  first  Christmas  to  save  us  from  our  sins. 
And  God  knows,  he  had  enough  of  them.  He  shut  his 
eyes.  All  right.  It  was  done;  he  had  kept  his  promise. 

He  covdd  hear  her  working  in  the  kitchen  and 
softly  singing  a  hymn.  She  sang  badly,  he  thought. 
But  she  was  beautiful  inside,  and  he  had  to  remember 
that.  He  was  sure  that  she  was  now  thinking  beautiful, 
pleasant  thoughts  as  she  always  liked  to  do.  It  had 
taken  him  thirty  years  to  understand  a  wife  who 
thought  beautiful,  pleasant  thoughts.  She  was  pro¬ 
bably  thinking  about  Our  Savior  who  was  born  in  a 
manger  on  this  day  two  thousand  years  ago.  Or  about 
her  grey-beard  anthropomorphic  heavenly  father. 
Well,  let  her.  He  hoped  that  she  would  see  the  Old 
Man  someday.  She  deserved  to,  if  anyone  did.  She 
was  singing  “Away  in  a  Manger.” 

Loose  wrappings  littered  the  floor  near  the  little 
tree.  Striped  paper,  green  and  red  ribbons,  and 
plastic  bells.  The  more  impressive  of  the  presents 
were  still  in  the  room.  The  new  plaid  bathrobe  she 
had  given  him,  the  electric  blanket  he  had  ordered 
for  her.  Then  there  was  the  wonderful  set  of  dishes 
from  magnanimous  and  successful  Uncle  Ralph,  of 
which  Aunt  Barbara  was  so  proud.  A  mechanical 
can-opener  from  Aunt  Clara,  no  doubt  at  the  sugges- 
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tion  of  her  extremely  pragmatical  husband  Morris. 
Morris  had  the  most  concrete  mind  of  anyone  Uncle 
Clarence  had  known.  Every  Christmas,  after  dinner, 
when  the  guests  were  comfortably  filling  the  living 
room  with  their  conversation,  he  and  Morris  would 
retire  to  his  study  for  a  game  of  chess.  He  had  trained 
Morris  as  one  trains  a  dog  and  could  always  win  from 
him.  In  fact,  he  often  had  to  show'  his  protege  the 
right  moves  to  prolong  the  game  and  give  his  intel¬ 
lect  sufficient  exercise.  It  was,  of  course,  no  better 
than  competing  with  oneself,  but  poor  Morris  never 
realized  how  he  was  being  used  as  a  dummy. 

Uncle  Clarence  and  Aunt  Barbara  had  spent  Christ¬ 
mas  morning  alone  together  for  thirty  years,  and 
for  as  long  a  time,  her  family  had  been  coming  for 
buffet  dinner  in  the  afternoon.  Over  the  years  the 
group  had  altered  greatly  and  today  would  bear  little 
resemblance  to  the  clan  that  first  gathered  here  thirty 
years  ago.  This  year  Aunt  Gertrude,  being  dead, 
would  not  come.  Uncle  Clarence  knew  that  they 
would  talk  about  the  will,  as  they  had  been  longing 
to  do  ever  since  their  last  meeting  —  at  the  funeral. 
Well,  when  that  started,  he  would  just  mention  to 
Morris,  who,  doglike,  would  shuffle  along  behind  him 
to  the  study. 

Yes,  he  thought,  I  have  seen  generations  pass 
through  these  portals.  Wheeling  himself  around,  he 
faced  the  door  and  noticed  for  the  first  time  the  bit 
of  mistletoe  Aunt  Barbara  had  hung  there.  It  was 
for  Charles  and  Betty,  she  said,  because  they  were 
young  and  so  much  in  love  with  each  other.  And 
it  was  to  be  the  baby’s  first  Christmas.  There  was  a 
special  anticipation  filling  the  house  this  year  because 
of  Charles  and  Betty’s  three-month-old  baby,  whom 
neither  Uncle  Clarence  nor  Aunt  Barbara  had  seen 
yet.  And  how  dear  Betty  was  to  the  hearts  of  all  the 
family.  She  had  been  accepted  as  one  of  them  now, 
and  Charles  deserved  to  be  commended  on  his  choice 
of  a  wife,  said  Aunt  Barbara.  Better  choice  than  you 
made,  my  dear,  he  thought.  To  think  that  it  took 
thirty  years  .  .  .  But  she  is  a  damn  good-looking  wom¬ 
an,  Betty,  that  is.  Good  choice,  1  say.  He  conjured 
before  him  the  attractive  figure  of  his  nephew’s  young 
wife.  But  as  soon  as  she  came,  she  was  gone  again. 
Ah,  women,  women.  One  of  my  sins,  I  suppose.  Not 
until  three  years  ago,  though.  No,  sir,  no  such  thing 
as  a  sin  until  you  have  two  heart  attacks,  one  right  on 
top  of  another.  Damn  near  finished  me.  A  sinful, 
godless  man,  she  called  him.  Then  one,  two,  just  like 
that. 

Uncle  Clarence  meditated.  Yes,  the  baby  would 
take  the  spotlight  away  from  him  today.  He  felt  a 
little  jealous  .  .  .  Not  that  he  had  asked  for  the  role 
of  Patriarch,  but  years  and  a  certain  aloofness,  wit, 
and  of  course  his  place  as  host  at  the  head  of  the  table 
had  traditionally  given  it  to  him.  Except  of  course 


for  thundering  Uncle  Ralph  who  more  than  once 
had  usurped  the  throne  to  reign  supreme  over  the  day 
and  who  would  no  doubt  attempt  another  revolution 
today.  He  was  the  richest  member  of  the  entire  clan 
by  far  and  was  always  asked  to  say  the  blessing  at 
mealtime,  which  he  did  eloquently  and  with  the  sub¬ 
lime  humility  which  the  wealthy  are  capable  of  dis¬ 
playing  when  they  publicly  acknowledge  gratitude  for 
their  blessings.  Uncle  Clarence  hated  Uncle  Ralph. 
He  sighed.  After  all,  he  was  only  an  in-law  or,  as  he 
preferred  to  say,  an  outlaw,  to  the  family,  no  matter 
how  venerable. 

Yes,  they  would  soon  be  here.  She  had  stopped 
singing  in  the  kitchen.  Uncle  Clarence’s  eyes  traveled 
across  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  to  the  red  and 
green  candles  sprouting  up  out  of  their  holders  like 
plants  that  grew  there.  There  unopened  packages 
still  on  the  table  were  for  the  McGuire  children.  He 
knew  that  as  soon  as  they  entered,  the  children  would 
run  straight  to  the  tree  and  tear  open  their  presents. 
This  event  was  one  of  the  few  things  in  life  that  still 
gave  the  old  man  a  simple  feeling  of  pleasure.  He  re¬ 
membered  something  about  getting  a  bicycle  when  he 
was  that  age.  Strange  that  he  should  think  of  it  now. 
And  the  holly  and  poinsettias,  with  silver  bells  swung 
from  the  light  fixture  on  the  ceiling.  Aunt  Barbara 
had  worked  hard,  and  now  everything  stood  in  its 
properly  ordered  place,  according  to  family  tradition. 

She  was,  after  all,  a  good  woman,  and  he  with  all 
his  failings  sometimes  felt  as  though  he  had  been  a 
curse  on  her  in  his  younger  days.  Other  women,  a  few, 
but  not  many.  And  now  this — two  of  them,  one  on  top 
of  another,  and  he  was  suddenly  a  quite  different  kind 
of  curse.  A  hopeless,  crippled,  dying  burden  on  her 
old  age.  God.  She  deserved  better.  But  she,  though 
the  devil  sometimes  tempted  her  to  think  otherwise, 
considered  him  a  blessing  that  had  been  given  to  her 
in  the  form  of  a  cross  to  bear,  a  holy  responsibility 
to  save  his  soul.  And  for  years  she  had  clutched  the 
Bible  while  he  raved  and  blasphemed  and  drank. 
A  sinful,  godless  man,  she  had  called  him.  I  have 
never  been  good  to  her,  he  thought.  She  deserved 
better.  So  he  had  given  in;  he  had  given  her  his  soul 
to  do  with  it  what  she  would.  God  knows,  he  had 
no  use  for  it. 

Now  she  came  out  of  the  kitchen,  still  in  her 
apron,  a  small,  radiant,  once-pretty  woman.  “Are  they 
here  yet?”  she  asked.  She  walked  over  and  peered 
out  the  window,  then  returning  to  the  kitchen,  stop¬ 
ped  and  smiled  at  her  husband,  who  looked  away. 

Then  she  became  serious.  “Clarence,  you  must 
promise  me  one  thing.  Please  be  careful  what  you 
say  today,  of  all  days,  especially  in  front  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  I  mean  don’t  say  anything  that  might  —  well  - 
you  know  how  children  are,  dear.” 
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All  right,  all  light."  he  grumbled  nervously.  She 
went  baik  into  the  kitchen.  A  sinful,  godless  man. 
Then  one.  two.  He  brooded  silently  awhile,  then 
rolled  himself  across  the  room  to  stare  out  the  window, 
l'he  sun  shone  warmly  over  the  fields  and  the  road 
and  the  distant  trees.  Much  too  hot  for  Christmas. 
One  thin>'  the\  didn’t  have  am  more  the  way  they 
used  to  was  snow.  For  Uncle  Clarence,  the  past  was 
white  with  snow. 

II 

O.NE  BY  ONE,  they  arrived.  First  the  McGuires 
with  their  small  twins  who  raced  each  other  to  the 
Christmas  packages.  Then  came  Aunt  Clara  with 
bent,  humble  Morris  slouching  along,  behind  her. 
Ecstatically,  she  kissed  her  sister  and  her  brother-in- 
law,  too.  Then  she  insisted  on  standing  the  McGuire 
twins  back  to  back,  exclaiming  many  times,  "How 
thev  have  grown'.”  Of  course  they  have,  what  did  you 
expect?  wondered  Uncle  Clarence  but  said  nothing. 
Morris  estimated  that  the  twins  must  be  roughly  five 
feet  tall  with  John  a  fraction  of  an  inch  taller.  He 
then  volunteered  his  services  in  installing  the  new 
automatic  can-opener,  and  they  were  gladly  accepted. 

The  next  to  arrive  were  nephew  Charles  and  his 
wife  Betty  with  little  three-months-old  Emily.  Upon 
seeing  the  mistletoe  they  obligingly  embraced  one 
another,  to  the  delight  of  both  aunts.  The  baby  be¬ 
came  the  immediate  center  of  attention.  Aunt  Clara 
goo-gooed  and  giggled  and  gurgled,  and  little  Emily 
made  similar  response. 

With  the  passing  of  time  enough  to  assure  a  dra¬ 
matic  entrance,  Uncle  Ralph  came  in  like  the  blast 
of  the  North  Wind.  Bestowing  kisses  and  handshakes 
liberally,  as  well  as  his  blessings  on  the  infant,  Llncle 
Ralph  thundered  through  the  house.  Unde  Clarence 
wheeled  himself  into  a  far  corner  and  said  nothing. 

The  last  to  arrive  were  the  old  couple’s  own  chil¬ 
dren,  Sally  and  Jason.  Sally,  who  was  home  from 
school  in  the  North,  had  driven  into  town  to  get  her 
brother,  who  had  the  day  off  from  his  job.  Jason,  tall 
and  husky,  played  basketball  for  his  company  team 
and  was  quite  good.  Being  rough  and  shy,  he  greeted 
his  parents  with  reserve.  He  seemed  vaguely  im¬ 
patient,  glancing  at  his  watch  and  asking  when  they 
were  to  eat.  Uncle  Clarence  guessed  the  reason  why. 
Summoning  his  son  over  to  the  corner,  the  old  man 
spoke  to  him:  “Your  team  kind  of  lost  the  other  day, 
didn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  guess  so.” 

“Wonder  why.” 

“Oh,  sumfjitchin’  team  was  just  too  good  for  us. 
Sumbitches  beat  us,  that’s  all.” 

Father  and  son  seemed  miles  apart. 


“W  hat’s  the  big  hurry,  son?  You  got  yourself  a 
woman  in  town?” 

jason  nodded  and  grinned,  moving  his  hands  in 
and  out  to  indicate  the  proportions  of  the  lady  in 
question.  Father  and  son  had  found  a  common  bond. 

But  Sally  was  different.  She  didn’t  smile;  in  fact, 
she  hardly  greeted  her  father  at  all.  How  can  any 
woman  be  so  cold,  especially  a  daughter  of  mine,  he 
thought.  But  he  knew  what  had  alienated  his  daugh¬ 
ter  from  him.  As  a  child  she  had  worshipped  him,  and 
he  had  sought  to  pervert  her.  Why,  he  couldn’t  ex¬ 
plain.  He  had  given  her  her  first  cigarette,  her  first 
beer,  and  had  taught  her  profanity  and  told  her  jokes. 
When  the  awareness  of  what  was  happening  had  in¬ 
truded  on  the  purity  of  Aunt  Barbara’s  mind,  she 
had  clutched  her  child  to  her  side.  A  sinful,  godless 
man,  she  had  said.  And  in  the  years  that  followed 
the  girl  had  lost  the  love  she  had  had  for  her  father. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  made  no  attempt  to  cor¬ 
rupt  Jason,  in  all  fairness  leaving  half  of  their  off¬ 
spring  to  the  mother’s  influence.  But  Jason,  ironically, 
had  understood  and  admired  his  father’s  ways  from 
the  beginning  and  lost  no  time  in  corrupting  himself. 
The  two  of  them  haunted  Uncle  Clarence  like  ghosts. 
Each  of  them  was  half  of  what  he  had  been  in  his 
youth,  but  neither  was  the  whole  man.  He,  realizing 
this,  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  both.  Jason  ran 
wild  while  Sally  read  all  she  could  get  her  hands  on, 
becoming  an  intellectual  and  an  atheist.  Thus  Jason 
was  sinful  and  Sally  godless,  while  Aunt  Barbara 
thought  beautiful  and  pleasant  thoughts  about  Jesus 
and  did  not  know  her  children. 

The  guests  were  all  here  now,  except  for  Aunt  Ger¬ 
trude,  who  was  in  the  grave.  Dinner  was  served,  com¬ 
plete  with  golden  roast  turkey  and  all  of  the  Christmas 
accessories  in  the  proper  family  tradition.  As  in  the 
past,  Unde  Ralph  was  called  upon  to  ask  the  blessing. 
He  cleared  his  throat  and  began  in  the  manner  of  his 
political  orations: 

“Heavenly  Father  and  Provider,  once  more  we  are 
gathered  around  this  board  to  ask  Thy  blessing  on  this 
food  with  which  Thou  hast  so  abundantly  furnished 
us.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  many  rich  blessings  which 
Thou  hast  bestowed  upon  us  during  the  past  year. 
Truly  we  have  prospered  through  Thy  bounteous 
mercies.”  (Llncle  Ralph  had,  at  any  rate;  he  had 
won  all  of  his  cases  that  year  and  had  completed  cer¬ 
tain  highly  profitable  business  transactions.)  “We 
thank  Thee  most  of  all  for  this  great  family  which 
sprang  forth  from  the  loins  of  our  earthly  mother  and 
father  and  for  the  love  and  happiness  which  we  share 
with  one  another  today.  We  thank  Thee  for  this  in¬ 
fant  babe,  so  like  unto  Thine  own  Son  who  became  a 
little  child  to  dwell  with  us.  And  we  thank  Thee  for 
these  young  people  who  can  look  forward  down  the 
broadening  road  of  life  and  say,  ‘It  shall  be  good!’ 
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And  for  those  of  us  nearing  the  goal  of  our  journey, 
our  heavenly  reward,  who  can  look  back  down  that 
same  diminishing  road  and  can  say,  ‘It  has  been  good 
to  us!’  We  thank  Thee  lastly,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  hast 
taken  to  Thy  bosom  our  dear  departed  sister  and  hast 
granted  her  Thy  peace.  God  bless  us  all,  and  may 
we  continue  to  prosper  in  the  coming  year.  In  the 
name  of  Thy  Son  who  entered  the  world  on  this 
very  day  two  thousand  years  ago,  we  pray,  Amen.” 

“And  light  you  down  the  long  year’s  way.”  Uncle 
Clarence  had  promised,  but  he  couldn’t  resist  this 
opportunity.  “Frankly,”  he  began,  but  Aunt  Barbara 
shot  him  an  apprehensive  glance  through  her  still 
tearful  eyes,  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  table.  He 
hesitated  but  went  on.  “Frankly,  I  see  no  reason  for 
thanking  this  God  for  merely  supplying  us  with  what 
is  necessary  to  this  existence  he  has  forced  upon  us. 
On  the  contrary,  if  he  didn’t  supply  us  we  ought  to 
curse  him  instead  —  which,  in  fact,  we  ought  to  do 
anyway,  for  failing  to  supply  starving  people  every¬ 
where  while  we  feast.”  Uncle  Ralph  changed  colors 
like  a  chameleon.  Aunt  Barbara  stood  up  and  said 
sharply,  “Clarence,  please!  Must  you?  Remember  your 
promise  to  me.  These  children!”  He  remembered,  and 
since  he  owed  it  to  her  as  payment  on  a  thirty-year 
debt,  he  said  nothing  to  anyone  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Except  to  invite  Morris  to  join  him  in  his  study  for 
a  game  of  chess.  There,  surrounded  by  the  shelves 
of  books  he  had  weighed  for  so  many  years  against 
Aunt  Barbara’s  one  little  Bible,  he  engaged  in  combat 
virtually  with  himself. 

Their  smoky  conversation  drifted  across  the  living 
room.  From  the  study,  Uncle  Clarence  heard  it  only 
as  a  mosaic  of  voices,  meaningless,  confused,  chatter¬ 
ing.  He  didn’t  try  to  separate  them.  They  were  talking 
about  the  will.  Tipsy  from  eggnog,  Aunt  Clara 
moaned  that  her  cruel  dead  sister  had  utterly  “for¬ 
gotten”  her.  Finding  no  sympathy  among  adults,  she 
carried  on  incoherent  dialogue  with  little  Emily,  her¬ 
self  reduced  to  second  infancy. 

Jason  paced  the  room  like  a  caged  tiger  and  looked 
at  his  watch.  ETncle  Ralph  approached  Sally,  who 
had  been  studying  literature  in  college. 

“My  girl,”  he  said,  “I  remember  one  poem  from  my 
literature  course  when  I  was  in  school.  Can  you  tell 
me  where  this  comes  from? 

’Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 

Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset  .  .  .” 

Using  Tennyson’s  well-ordered  lines  as  oars,  he  smote 
the  sounding  furrows  of  his  own  voice. 

Sally  hesitated  deliberately  for  fear  of  appearing 
too  bright.  “That’s  uh  —  from  Tennyson’s  ‘Ulysses’ 
I  believe.” 


‘Tight  poem  but  wrong  author!  Milton  wrote  that 
poem,  my  friend.  How  well  I  remember.  They  say 
an  elephant  never  forgets,  girlie.  You  know  that?” 

She  answered  with  an  esoteric  cough. 

The  afternoon  wore  on. 

Every  year  the  climax  of  Christmas  day  was  the 
departure  of  Uncle  Ralph.  And  always  it  was  the 
same.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  in  fact  promptly  at  five- 
thirty,  Uncle  Ralph  would  draw  out  his  watch,  look 
at  it,  then  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room  hold 
it  at  the  end  of  its  chain  for  all  to  see.  With  infinite 
sadness  in  his  countenance  he  looked  from  one  solemn 
member  of  the  family  to  the  next. 

“The  time  has  come,”  he  said  finally,  “but  all  good 
things  must  come  to  an  end,  and  though  it  grieves  me 
to  take  my  leave  of  you,  I  have  no  choice  but  I  must 
g°-” 

And,  as  every  year,  Aunt  Barbara  would  rise  in 
protest  saying,  “But  Ralph  dear,  won’t  you  stay  for 
supper?  I  was  counting  on  you  .  .  .”  ETncle  Ralph 
would  sadly  but  firmly  raise  his  hand  and  call  for  his 
coat  and  hat,  his  scarf  and  his  gloves.  Then,  with  the 
little  family  gathered  about  him,  he  would  stand 
framed  in  the  doorway  and  make  his  farewell  speech, 
his  big  voice  melting  into  mildness  as  the  setting  sun 
behind  him  melted  over  the  fields  in  a  profusion  of 
rose-colored  light  and  generous  warmth: 

“Once  more  we  have  spent  a  pleasant  Christmas 
day  together.  Tomorrow  the  affairs  of  the  busy  world 
call  us  back,  but  these  brief  hours  have  been  sweetly 
spent.  And  let  us  never  forget  them,  no  matter  where 
our  paths  may  take  us  in  these  days  to  come.  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  he  continued,  “that  you  all  expect  some  advice 
from  an  old  man  who  sits  on  the  pinnacle  and  surveys 
a  full  and  active  life  and  one  that  has  been  richly 
blessed.  But  I  am  not  gifted  with  words  and  can  only 
say  this:  Be  good  to  life,  and  life  will  be  good  to  you. 
Have  all  the  fun  you  can,  you  young  ones,”  he 
turned  to  Sally  and  Jason  and  the  children,  “but  re¬ 
member  to  do  good  and  to  have  love  in  your  hearts 
for  all  your  people.  Stick  by  your  people,  whatever 
you  do.  I  wish  you  all  the  joys  of  the  New  Year  and 
may  the  Lord  be  as  good  to  all  you  as  He’s  been  to 
me.” 

Then  he  embraced  each  of  them  and  turned  his 
back.  His  face  rosy  in  the  setting  sun,  Uncle  Ralph 
walked  away.  You  expected  the  clouds  to  open  and 
receive  him,  but  they  didn’t.  Instead,  he  got  into  his 
1959  Buick  and  drove  off. 

When  Aunt  Barbara  came  back  from  waving  good¬ 
bye  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  “He  is  a  saint  and 
an  angel.”  And,  as  it  happened  every  year,  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  ETncle  Ralph  marked  the  turning  point  of  the 
long  day.  Now  Sally  at  last  could  abandon  herself  to 
utter  boredom  without  feeling  that  it  was  impolite. 
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Jason  with  another  look  at  his  watch  asked  to  be 
excused.  The  door  slammed,  and  he,  too,  was  gone. 
His  ear  roared  as  its  reheels  scraped  the  dust  and 
win  pebbles  thing,  then  slid  off  and  down  the  little 
load.  T  \  ervbodr  h  leaving,"  wailed  Aunt  Clara,  as 
-hi  poured  herself  another  glass  of  eggnog.  Emily 
bubbled  and  babbled  incoherently.  Betty  held  her 
over  her  shoulder  and  patted  her  behind. 

No.  Morris,  1  would  castle  if  1  were  you,”  said 
I’ncle  Clarence  as  Morris’  hand  hovered  over  a  pawn. 
To  have  love  in  vour  hearts  for  all  your  people,  he 
had  said.  Uncle  Clarence  thought  about  love.  How 
Emily  loved  her  mother  and  her  mother  loved  her 
father.  How  Sallv  loved  books  and  Aunt  Clara  loved 
Morris.  How  Jason  loved  the  girl  he  was  going  to 
spend  the  night  with  in  town.  Or  did  you  call  that 
love?  Guess  not.  But  Uncle  Ralph  loved  everybody 
and  God  apparently  loved  Uncle  Ralph,  although 
Aunt  Barbara  loved  God.  It  was  confusing.  How  he, 
Clarence,  once  loved  Barbara.  Well,  if  you  want  to 
call  it  love.  She  was  a  good  woman,  he  should  have 
been  better  to  her.  But  it  was  too  late  now. 

Ill 

They  were  gone.  It  was  all  over.  The  McGuire 
family  had  left,  followed  by  Aunt  Clara  and  Morris. 
Then  Sally  and  Aunt  Barbara,  along  with  Charles 
and  Betty,  had  decided  to  drive  into  town  and  visit 
friends  before  supper.  Promising  to  be  back  shortly, 
they  left  little  Emily  with  Uncle  Clarence.  The  old 
man  and  the  baby  were  alone  in  the  house  now.  He 
wheelchaired  into  the  kitchen  and  poured  himself  a 
glass  of  bourbon,  taking  full  advantage  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunity.  “Just  a  drop,”  he  said,  nodding  to  the  bassinet 
in  the  middle  of  the  living  room,  “And  remember, 
little  girl,  this  is  just  between  me  and  you.” 

How  good  it  tasted.  There.  He  could  feel  the  heart 
inside  of  him  just  under  his  hand  there,  beating,  keep¬ 
ing  stroke,  one,  two,  one,  two.  Have  love  in  your 
heart,  he  had  said.  But  where?  Auricles  and  ven¬ 
tricles,  Aorta  and  Vena  cava,  arteries  both  coronary 
and  pulmonary.  Blood,  oxygen,  and  carbon  dioxide. 
But  where  was  love?  The  frail  heart  pumping  life. 
Sending  the  red  blood  to  all  the  outposts  of  the  body 
and  bringing  it  back  again.  Funny  how  it  keeps  going 
and  then  one  day  it  stops.  Tried  to  twice  already, 
try  again  soon.  He  saw  himself  laid  out  under  the 
knife.  The  nimble  surgeons  plunging  red  hands  into 
the  wound.  He  had  done  it  many  times  himself,  but 
he  didn’t  like  to  think  about  his  practice  since  he  had 
retired.  The  sick  healing  the  sick.  Yes,  it  stops,  and 
then  what? 

She  was  a  good  woman,  he  should  have  been  better 
to  her.  But  after  all,  he  thought,  the  surprising  thing 
was  not  that  he  had  been  unfaithful  to  her,  but  rather 


how  faithful  he  had  been.  There  had  been  women, 
yes,  and  plenty  of  them.  But  he  always  came  back  to 
Aunt  Barbara.  And  he  would  stay  there.  Yes,  he 
chuckled,  he  would  be  faithful  now  all  right.  She 
had  him  body  and  soul. 

Uncle  Clarence  rolled  his  chair  over  to  the  win¬ 
dow.  It  was  getting  dark  outside  now.  The  sun  was 
almost  gone.  He  looked  as  far  down  the  road  as  he 
could  see  then  moved  back  up  it.  The  trees  were 
stark  now,  like  pencil  sketches  on  a  piece  of  white 
paper. 

Thirty  years.  Thirty  years  she  had  clutched  her 
Bible  and  prayed  night  and  day.  A  sinful,  godless 
man.  And  a  curse  on  her.  Well,  he  hoped  she  would 
get  her  reward.  He  hoped  she  would  go  to  heaven 
and  see  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  and  all  the  rest. 
Yes,  and  the  Old  Man  himself. 

Old  Man,  funny.  Why  an  old  man.  Why  that’s  no 
more  than  I  am.  Quite  a  letdown  to  get  there  and 
he  turns  out  to  be  just  an  old  man.  Why,  she’s  mar¬ 
ried  to  an  old  man.  And  if  he  is  does  he  sit  in  a 
wheelchair  too.  Does  he  have  a  heart  breaking  down 
under  the  strain.  And  will  it  stop  and  if  it  does  then 
does  he  go  to  a  Heavenly  Father.  And  does  that 
Heavenly  Father  have  another  Heavenly  Father  to  go 
to  and  so  on  down  the  distant  eternities.  Odd  they 
should  have  him  old  man.  I  should  think  him  young 
so  short  a  part  of  eternity  having  passed  maybe  even 
like  Emily  only  a  little  baby.  Uncle  Clarence  felt 
dizzy. 

He  wanted  to  talk  to  some  one.  “Barbara!”  he 
called.  No  of  course  he  remembered,  she  was  not 
here.  They  were  all  gone,  the  house  was  empty.  He 
turned  quickly  and  wheeled  himself  over  to  the  bas¬ 
sinet.  Leaning  over,  he  looked  down  at  the  miniature 
parody  of  a  human  being  that  lay  there,  eyes  open 
wide  in  wonder,  its  rounded  little  arms  pinned  back, 
its  legs  drawn  up,  kicking,  like  a  turtle  on  its  back. 
Rings  of  violet,  yellow,  pink,  and  green  dangled  over 
its  head.  It  groped  jerkily  but  couldn’t  reach  them. 

“I’ll  talk  to  you,”  began  LTncle  Clarence.  “Yes,  why 
not?  You  won’t  understand  now  but  you  will  some¬ 
day.  You  and  I.  Why,  look  at  us  here.”  He  rocked 
the  bassinet  on  its  wheels.  “Nothing  very  firm  under 
either  of  us.  You’re  rolling  and  I’m  rolling.  The 
whole  world  is  rolling.  That’s  why  mortals  have  to 
have  wheels  under  them,  to  feel  that  rolling  for  them¬ 
selves  because  they  can’t  accept  it  on  faith.  Think  of 
Uncle  Ralph  rolling  in  one  direction  and  Jason  and 
Sally  and  your  Aunt  Barbara  and  your  mother  and 
daddy  and  Aunt  Clara  and  Morris  all  rolling  the 
other  way.”  The  old  man  saw  the  runaway  world, 
somewhere  out  in  space,  tumbling  down  the  sky. 

He  mocked  the  tone  of  Uncle  Ralph.  “Yes,  have  all 
the  fun  you  can  while  you’re  young,  and  be  sure  that 
life  will  pay  you  back  for  every  bit  of  it.  Do  you  know 
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what  they  do  to  you?  When  they  decide  you’ve  had 
enough  fun  they  fix  you.  They  give  you  two  heart 
attacks,  one,  two  right  here.”  The  uncomprehending 
child  stared  up  at  the  old  man. 

Now  he  sank  back  in  his  chair  and  let  his  arms 
drop  by  his  side.  A  sinful,  godless  man.  No  that  was 
wrong,  sinful  but  not  godless.  He  had  prayed.  When. 
Years  and  years  and  years.  His  youth  came  roaring 
back  but  it  did  not  stop.  Sweeping  aside  thirty  years 
of  married  life,  his  meeting  with  Aunt  Barbara,  learn¬ 
ing  of  his  heart  condition  and  deciding  to  settle  down, 
asking  her  to  marry  him.  It  swept  past  all  this,  past 
Chicago  in  the  20’s  with  the  liquor  and  the  fast 
women  and  good  old  Harry  Walsh  to  light  you  down 
the  long  year’s  way.  Leaving  all  that  behind,  past  the 
years  of  medical  school.  Past  those  wild  college  years 
and  all  the  way  back  to  a  little  boy  and  Christmas 
over  fifty  years  ago.  But  why  remember  that.  Uncle 
Clarence  blinked  and  tried  to  clear  his  head.  The 
picture  was  still  there.  Like  the  pieces  of  a  jigsaw  it 
came  together  and  he  remembered  the  whole  story. 

Leaning  over  the  bassinet  once  more  he  said,  “I’ll 
tell  you  your  first  Christmas  story.  Listen.  It  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  a  long  time  ago.  When  1  was  small  I  got 
a  bicycle  for  Christmas.  It  was  a  big  shiny  thing. 
Lord,  it  was  beautiful.  I  had  wanted  it  so  long  and 
that  year  we  could  afford  it.  I  rode  and  rode  and 
never  got  tired.  I  rode  downtown  on  it  so  the  down¬ 
town  boys  could  see  it,  I  was  so  proud.  But  the  down¬ 
town  boys  standing  on  the  corner  outside  the  drug¬ 
store  made  fun  of  me.  One  of  them  asked  how  long 
I  was  going  to  keep  my  bicycle.  I  said  forever  I  guess, 
and  they  laughed  at  me.  I  must  have  been  very  small 
then  because  the  more  I  thought  about  it  I  could  see 
no  reason  why  my  bicycle  wouldn’t  last  forever. 

“I  went  back  home.  Then  one  morning  when  I 
woke  up  I  saw  a  dent  in  the  front  fender  with  a  big 
scratched  place  in  the  middle  of  it.  I  couldn’t  imagine 
how  it  got  there.  It  wasn’t  really  big,  but  it  seemed 
big  to  me  because  the  whole  shiny  life  of  my  bicycle 
seemed  to  flow  out  through  that  scratch,  and  it 
wouldn’t  last  forever.  Then  I  shut  my  eyes  and 
prayed  to  God  that  when  I  looked  again  the  scratch 
would  be  gone.  But  when  I  opened  them  it  was  still 
there. 


“The  next  thing  I  did  was  to  write  a  foolish  letter 
to  the  Chicago  firm  that  made  the  bicycle,  Bruton  and 
Son,  Inc.  I  explained  that  they  had  made  a  bicycle 
which  had  got  a  scratch  and  a  dent  in  it,  and  this  was 
not  right.  Of  course  I  never  heard  from  them.  Any 
number  of  things  could  have  happened.  A  drunken 
postman  cotdd  have  dropped  my  letter  in  the  snow, 
or  it  got  lost  in  the  mail  among  all  the  other  letters. 
Or  perhaps  Bruton  and  Son  never  opened  it  or,  if 
they  did,  ignored  it  and  threw  it  away.  Or  worse 
still  Bruton  and  Son  had  gone  bankrupt  and  dis¬ 
solved,  or  maybe  even  there  had  never  been  any  firm 
called  Bruton  and  Son  in  the  first  place.  But  some¬ 
how,  it  seemed  not  to  matter  how  it  had  happened. 
What  mattered  was  that  I  had  never  heard  from 
them.  From  that  day,  I  resolved  to  have  no  more 
dealings  with  the  firm  of  Bruton  and  Son.” 

Uncle  Clarence  dropped  back  in  his  chair,  ex¬ 
hausted.  He  began  to  feel  sleepy.  If  I  were  young 
again,  he  thought.  He  dreamed  how  he  would  have 
gone  straight  to  Chicago  and  stormed  the  very  citadel 
of  Bruton  and  Son.  He  would  have  burst  into  the 
office  and  down  the  long  carpet  to  the  big  desk  with 
old  Mr.  Bruton  himself  sitting  behind  it  and  his  son 
on  his  right  hand.  He  would  not  have  bothered  with 
the  son  at  all  but  would  have  addressed  himself  to 
the  old  man,  directly.  He  would  have  laid  before  him 
his  case  with  its  tremendous  injustice.  And  would 
have  won,  too.  But  he  had  grown  too  old  for  that. 
Besides,  he  was  sitting  in  a  wheelchair,  and  he  was 
sleepy. 

IV 

In  the  bassinet,  the  child  groped  with  the  same  mys¬ 
teries  as  the  old  man.  (Confusion  of  suspended  colors, 
violet,  yellow,  pink,  green,  yellow,  pink,  green,  violet. 
Formless  desire  in  the  unformed  mind  to  grasp  the 
violet  ring.  The  inability  to  translate  desire  into  ac¬ 
tion.  Helplessness  of  hands  and  arms.  Ungrasp- 
ability  of  swinging  ring.  Walls  of  bassinet  rising 
sheer,  inescapable.  Immensity  of  room  overhead  crush¬ 
ing  with  wonder  of  space.  Momentariness  of  each 
impression,  instantaneously  obliterating  itself.  Sleep.) 
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Notes  on  This  Issue 
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Gold  Fan 


Autumn  is  departing — 

shaken  by  the  invisible  sleeves  of  big  gingko  leaves, 
the  rains  of  fan  flitter  and  sprinkle; 

I  take  in  my  hand  each  gold  fan 
that  has  dropped  in  endless  dances, 
and  find  on  each  fan  the  same  word, 
yes,  on  each  fan  invariably. 


Japanese  Sash 

Train’s  whistle,  suddenly  shrieking  white, 
causes  the  hexagon  marble  circling, 
crimson  respiration, 
crimson  heat, 
crazy  cruising — 

oh,  it  crawls  now  upon  the  dark  floor! 
the  sash  glistening  like  a  cat’s  eye, 
the  sash  shining  like  a  prehnite, 
wishing  to  cling  round,  say,  a  smooth  cane, 
walking  round  is  the  sash 
the  shining  sash. 


by  Mrs.  Shizue  Ueda 
translated  by  Mr.  Shozo  Tokunaga 


The  Sea 

Not  deceived  by  the  unruffled  face  of  the  sea, 

I  am  looking  into  its  depth. 

I  see  those  unearthly  fishes  and  shellfishes 
going  among  the  moss-floating  grass  lands, 
gnarled  rock  blocks, 

mountains  and  valleys,  or  under  corals  which  are 

the  pine  trees  of  the  sea; 

they  are  always  hidden  in  the  deep  sea 

dark  like  a  jungle,  and  always  alive. 

I  see  those  spry  and  beautiful  inhabitants, 
gnarled  and  atrocious, 

who  are  carrying  on  with  almost  heart-rending  pain, 
even  risking  their  own  lives, 

ah,  I  am  gazing  through  at  the  silent  bottom  of  the  sea. 
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The  Good  Things 

By  FRED  CHAPPELL 

And  In  said  unto  me  in  wrath:  Satan  maketh  war 
agamst  thee,  and  hath  veiled  thy  understanding;  and 
tin  _'>  ></  things  of  this  -world  prevail  against  thee. 

— Apocalypse  of  Peter. 

Daw  n  had  often  before  seemed  strange  to  him.  Now 
it  was  so  muted  and  quiet  as  to  be  dreamlike.  Every¬ 
thing  was  silent  and  pink  except  the  grass,  which 
filled  with  dew.  looked  grey  as  iron  in  the  early  light. 
The  residential  district,  the  large  hollow-looking 
houses,  slid  past  him  on  both  sides.  The  sun  had  not 
\et  risen,  but  the  first  cold  colors  of  dawn  darkened 
the  mountains  to  the  far  east. 

He  was  driving  a  mud-spattered  jeep,  and  he  felt 
the  morning  coldness  pour  around  the  back  of  his 
neck,  as  the  back  curtain  of  the  jeep  flapped.  He  had 
neglected  to  buckle  it  down.  He  smoked  a  cigarette, 
constantly  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his  flat-tipped  fingers. 
He  looked  at  the  older  man  in  the  other  seat,  who 
pulled  slowly  on  a  pipe,  the  bowl  of  which  was  black 
with  use.  The  older  man,  Walter  Stone,  had  pulled 
his  coat  collar  over  his  neck,  and  rested  his  feet  on 
the  droning  heater. 

They  came  to  a  one-lane  iron  bridge,  painted  with 
silver  paint,  and  Fleming  looked  down  at  the  river. 
Dove  River  was  here  not  wide,  swift,  or  deep,  and  to 
Fleming  it  looked  static  and  solid,  except  that  a  thin 
mist  curled  from  it.  Below  the  mill,  the  river  ran  black 
and  evil  for  scores  of  miles,  flecked  with  an  indelible 
white  scum. 

“We’ll  see  this  not  as  big  as  my  hand  today,”  said 
Fleming. 

“Yes,”  said  the  old  man. 

“Of  course,  even  on  top  of  the  mountain,  it’s  not 
always  like  that.  Some  places  it  gets  real  narrow  and 
there’s  not  enough  water  to  fill  a  thimble.  Other  places 
it  widens  out  into  pools  about  waist-deep.” 

He  looked  as  the  old  man  nodded.  To  Fleming, 
Stone  seemed  all  of  a  piece  and  unalterable.  He  had 
grev  eyes,  thick  handsome  grey  hair,  a  large  grave 
body,  a  dignified  manner.  He  taught  English  in  a  small 
teacher’s  college  which  was  almost  hidden  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  about  fifty  miles  to  the  west.  Stone  had  been  a 


good  friend  of  Fleming’s  father  when  that  person  was 
alive,  and  he  had  taught  Fleming  two  years  of  various 
kinds  ol  literature.  They  had  become  attached  through 
mutual  interests  in  literature  and  fishing;  more  maybe, 
thought  Fleming,  despite  my  old  man  than  because 
of  him.  Fleming  felt  that  Stone  rather  liked  him,  and 
he  was  consistently  aware  of  the  respect  and  real  ad¬ 
miration  he  held  for  Stone.  And,  he  thought,  these 
bonds  discover  other  bonds. 

He  continued.  “We’re  going  up  on  West  Fork,  just 
about  as  far  as  we  can  after  we  fish  out  the  big  water. 
Now,  there’s  really  not  room  enough  for  two  people 
on  that  little  bit  of  stream  above  the  last  bridge.  But 
you  can  go  up  ahead,  and  1  can  follow  after  a  while. 
It  is  worth  fishing,  or  was  last  year.  1  pulled  out  eight 
nice  natives,  ten  to  twelve  inches  maybe.  All  red,  all 
speckled.  I  don’t  think  speckled  trout  get  much  larger 
than  those  1  caught.” 

Stone  assented  with  the  silence  Fleming  had  ex¬ 
pected,  both  of  them  knowing  trout:  how  the  govern¬ 
ment  stocked  the  streams  with  rainbow  and  brook 
trout,  that  only  the  speckled  trout  was  native  to  North 
Carolina,  and  so  forth.  But  Fleming  knew  Stone  cele¬ 
brated  in  talk  of  fish;  and  he  guessed,  not  knowing 
certainly,  that  this  subject,  fishing,  seemed  clean  to 
Stone,  and  impervious  to  damage  by  being  talked 
about,  and  it  had  come  to  seem  to  Fleming  that  per¬ 
haps  there  were  few  things  which  could  bear  being 
talked  about. 

He  drove  past  the  brick  school  building  where  he 
had  gone  to  high  school.  And  then,  some  way  past  it, 
passing  the  football  field  and  the  tennis  grounds,  he 
passed  also  the  tall  white  apartment  house  where  he 
had  gone  to  visit  his  Latin  teacher,  Mrs.  Kelley,  when 
she  had  taught  school  and  had  lived  upstairs  there. 
And  past  this  point  the  country  began;  the  houses  were 
widely  scattered.  They  crossed  the  river  again,  now  by 
a  wooden  bridge,  and  the  road  ran  straight  south  to 
the  purple  mountains,  from  where  the  river  descend¬ 
ed. 

Stone  put  the  live  pipe  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat, 
and  took  a  thermos  bottle  from  under  the  seat.  “How 
about  coffee?”  he  asked. 

“Fine  with  me,”  said  Fleming. 

ft  seemed  to  Fleming  that  it  was  darker  when  they 
got  to  the  checking  station  than  when  they  had  left 
his  house.  Then  he  realized  that  they  were  now  under 
the  shadow  of  the  mountains,  and  he  wondered  if  it 
would  not  be  a  good  while  yet  before  the  sun  reached 
over  the  tops  and  down  into  the  grey  hollows.  The 
air  was  colder  too,  and  more  sharply  clean  because 
the  river  ran  noisily  to  the  left  of  the  station,  only 
about  fifteen  feet  from  where  he  stood. 

There  were  no  other  cars  there,  but  he  knew  they 
were  not  first.  The  station  had  been  open  for  a  while; 
he  saw  the  dew  gather  on  the  tin  roof;  there  was  a  fire 
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built.  He  glanced  at  li is  watch.  Six-thirty.  The  law 
said  you  could  fish  from  sunrise  to  sunset  if  you  didn’t 
catch  ten  fish  before  dark. 

He  watched  Stone,  who  traded  some  gentle  jokes 
with  the  checking-in  man  as  he  showed  him  his 
license.  The  man  was  large,  bald,  and  had  one  arm. 
He  chewed  tobacco  cheerfully,  saying  things  about 
weather. 

They  went  out  to  the  jeep  and  fitted  their  rods 
together.  “We’ll  fish  for  a  while  in  this  big  water,’’  said 
Fleming.  “There’s  nothing  in  it  but  damn  old  stockies. 

I  don’t  expect  many  of  them  either  because  it’s  a  bait 
stream  all  the  way.  I  doubt  if  there’s  a  hole  on  it  any¬ 
where  somebody  hasn’t  already  walked  smack  up  to 
and  dropped  a  worm  in.” 

They  scorned  bait,  of  course.  Stone  used  dry  flies 
at  all  times,  but  Fleming  used  spinners  sometimes, 
usually  when  he  fished  down  a  stream  he  had  fished 
with  a  fly  on  his  way  up. 

“I  imagine  all  the  fish  are  pretty  well  scared  away 
then,”  said  Stone.  “How’s  this?”  He  held  his  small 
white  hand  open  toward  Fleming,  and  in  it  lay  a  bit 
of  a  hook,  which  had  ruffs  of  hair,  two  ginger-colored 
hackles,  a  white  one  between,  and  a  bit  of  red  tail. 

“Royal  Wulff,”  said  Fleming.  He  hesitated,  and 
then  dug  into  his  tackle  box.  “Damn  if  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that’s  a  good  idea,”  he  said,  and  brought  out  one 
of  his  own. 

They  tied  the  flies  on  the  slightly  blue  tapered 
leaders,  and  hooked  them  into  the  tiny  rings  near  the 
handles  of  the  rods.  Then  they  put  the  rods  in  the 
jeep,  reels  first,  letting  the  tips  poke  out  through  the 
curtain  flaps,  and  got  in  and  started  up  the  mountain. 

The  road  was  much  rockier  and  bumpier  now,  and 
they  could  see  nothing  but  the  high  bank,  covered 
with  daisies  and  weeds  and  road-dust  on  their  right 
side,  and  halves  of  trees  on  their  left.  Fleming  would 
have  liked  some  more  coffee,  but  the  road  was  too 
rough  to  try  to  pour  any.  They  could  see  white  patches 
of  sky,  but  only  now  and  then,  until  they  came  to  a 
bridge  built  of  large  rocks,  where  the  trees  grew  back 
from  the  stream  a  bit  and  widened  the  field  of  vision. 

The  stream  poured,  swift  and  glittering,  over  huge 
rocks  on  the  right  side  of  the  road.  It  poured  in  a 
stairlike  arrangement  of  little  falls,  and  then,  directly 
under  the  bridge,  there  was  a  high — about  twenty 
feet — sudden  waterfall,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the 
bridge  a  deep,  still  pool,  either  black  or  grey  or  dark 
green  (depending  on  the  angle  from  which  it  was  look¬ 
ed  at),  stretched  to  a  width  of  about  thirty  feet,  and 
was  ringed  with  small,  round  stones.  1  hen  the  stream 
began  to  drop  again,  and  he  could  see  far  down  the 
mountain,  where  it  poured  over  and  around  great 
boulders  and  fell  and  fell,  and  finally  was  only  a  shiny 
spiderthread  far  down  in  the  woods,  which  were  green 
like  the  backs  of  money  long  in  circulation. 


Two  women  were  fishing  in  the  pool.  Fleming 
pulled  the  jeep  over,  and  leaned  out  and  asked,  “Are 
they  biting?”  They  couldn’t  hear  his  words  over  the 
sonorous  fall,  but,  of  course,  they  knew  the  question 
already.  They  grinned,  and  one  of  the  women  reached 
into  the  water  at  her  feet  and  pulled  up  a  line  of 
eight  or  nine  trout,  black  and  white  and  flashing.  The 
last  fish  on  the  line  still  flapped  feebly,  and  she  return¬ 
ed  them  to  the  water.  This  lady  wore  just  a  scarf,  but 
the  other  lady  wore,  already  in  this  earliness  of  morn¬ 
ing,  a  straw  hat.  They  were  both  fishing  with  worms, 
Fleming  guessed,  and  the  lady  in  the  straw  hat  had 
the  kind  of  red-and-white  float  used  by  lake  fishers. 
It  just  then  gave  an  abrupt  jerk,  and  the  lady  lifted 
her  rod  quickly,  and  Fleming  drove  on. 

The  road  wound  round  and  round,  sometimes 
bordering  the  stream,  sometimes  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  hill  to  it.  Fleming  stopped  the  jeep  when  they 
came  to  a  fairly  level  stretch  of  stream  which  ran  be¬ 
low  the  road  on  the  right.  He  had  taken  some  care 
for  the  older  man,  that  he  might  not  have  too  difficult 
a  way  of  entering  upon  the  stream.  They  got  out  of 
the  jeep. 

“Why  don’t  you  fish  up  from  here  awhile?”  asked 
Fleming.  “I’ll  drive  on  and  stop  when  1  can  get  close  to 
the  creek  and  fish  up  from  wherever  I  stop.” 

“Well.”  Stone  took  his  rod  and  creel  in  hand,  and 
went  awkwardly  down  over  stones  and  briars  to  the 
water’s  edge.  He  looked  at  the  smooth  water,  and,  still 
buckling  on  his  creel,  stepped  into  the  stream.  Fleming 
seemed  to  feel  himself  the  first  cold  shock,  though  it 
was  the  old  man  who  wore  no  boots.  Fleming  wore 
clumsy  rubber  boots  which  were  fastened  to  his  belt 
and  tugged  him  at  every  step.  He  waited  to  see  the 
first  cast;  and  the  older  man  unhooked  the  fly  and  let 
it  drift  in  the  cool  current  of  air  over  the  water.  He 
ripped  large  loops  of  line  off  the  automatic  reel  and 
began  swinging  the  rod,  and  more  and  more  line  was 
let  out,  large  loops  still  dangling  from  the  reel,  and 
now  he  began  gathering  the  loose  line  around  his  left 
hand,  and  the  fly  popped  almost  invisibly,  until  he 
cast.  And  the  fly  sailed  a  good  twenty  feet  upstream 
and  settled  on  a  rock  as  gently  as  a  dandelion  seed 
coming  to  rest.  The  line  dropped  into  the  stream,  and 
the  stream  carried  it  aw'ay,  and  flipped  the  fly  very 
gently  to  the  surface.  The  fly  wras  almost  indistinguish¬ 
able  among  the  shadows  and  lights  of  the  w’ater,  but 
Fleming  watched  it  as  best  he  could.  The  water  it  rode 
on — rode  perfectly,  Fleming  knew',  with  only  the  butt 
of  the  hook  and  the  white  hackle  actually  touching — 
was  very  smooth  and  clear  and  shallow.  He  was  rather 
shocked  to  realize  that  the  water  was  shallow':  it  was 
improbable  that  there  were  any  fish  in  that  particular 
area  of  the  stream.  Most  trout  were  caught  in  deep 
pools,  or  in  the  swift  white  water  below  pools,  or  in 
medium  deep  currents  with  curly,  bobbing  surfaces. 
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But  tlu  cast  had  been  a  fineh  executed  one,  a  perfect 
oik  except  that  it  had  fallen  into  fishless  water. 

He  watched  as  the  fly  floated  past  Stone  down  into  a 
u  k\  rise,  and  saw  Stone’s  left  hand  begin  to  loop  the 
excess  line  up  again  in  preparation  for  another  cast. 
He  got  back  into  the  jeep. 

V  small  bridge  crossed  the  stream  about  a  mile 
Horn  where  he  let  Stone  out,  and  Fleming  got  out.  He 
rummaged  in  the  back  of  the  jeep  for  his  creel  and  his 
flvbox  and  net  and  attached  them  to  himself,  and 
found  his  fishing  hat.  a  soiled  purple  silk  baseball  cap, 
and  fitted  in  on  his  head.  He  took  his  rod  and  waded 
down  into  the  water.  He  had  been  thinking  vaguely 
even  vet  of  the  cast  he  had  watched  Stone  make,  but 
now  as  he  was  about  to  make  his  own  first  cast  he  put  it 
brusqueh  out  of  mind.  He  waded  upstream  some  dis¬ 
tance  before  he  found  a  spot  that  pleased  him:  where 
the  stream  narrowed  and  ran  quick  and  deep  and  rip¬ 
pling  against  a  smooth  bulk  of  rock. 

It  was  not  a  good  cast.  The  line  hit  the  water  first 
and  the  He  dropped  into  the  flat  wide  coils  of  it,  but 
the  swift  current  carried  the  line  under  the  fly  without 
wetting  it  too  much,  and  the  fly  began  to  float,  bobbing 
with  the  current,  toward  him.  He  got  a  strike,  and 
set  the  hook  immediately,  a  bit  viciously,  and  drew 
the  fish  in  as  fast  as  possible.  Then  he  stretched  and 
netted  it  with  a  simple  scoop. 

He  pulled  the  flapping,  slippery  fish  out  of  the  net 
and  dropped  in  in  the  creel,  and,  holding  the  lid  al¬ 
most  closed  so  it  would  not  Hip  out,  examined  it.  ft 
was  obviously  a  government  fish,  recently  stocked,  for 
it  had  none  of  the  pinkness  around  the  dorsal  fins 
characteristic  of  the  sly,  shy  native  trout,  only  a  white¬ 
ness,  the  same  color  as  toadstools.  He  latched  the  creel. 

H  is  fly  would  not  float  when  he  threw  it  out  to  ex¬ 
periment.  The  catch  had  pulled  it  under  and  wet  it. 
He  took  out  a  bottle  of  fly  oil  and  dipped  the  fly  into 
it  and  dropped  it  into  his  flybox,  at  the  same  time 
taking  out  a  Royal  Coachman,  a  fly  which  looked  very 
much  like  the  Royal  Wulff  except  that  it  was  some 
larger,  and  had  a  longer  tail. 

He  tied  the  new  fly  on  and  waded  upstream  and 
began  fishing  again,  and  the  sun  finally  came  over  the 
mountains,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  going  to  be  a 
beautiful  day.  The  pure  sunlight  spread  over  the  glit¬ 
tering  creek,  descending,  almost  drifting  down.  Furling 
and  ruffling  on  the  water  the  flecked  shadows  of  leaves 
and  limbs  seemed  to  drive  upstream,  although  they 
really  were  stationary  upon  the  moving  water.  The 
light  was  very  like  water,  he  thought,  it  was  so  simple. 
And  there  were  so  many  kinds  of  light:  this  light  now, 
that  went  straight  and  swift  as  a  glance  to  the  bottom 
of  things,  and  then  the  thin,  cold  hint  of  light  that  was 
the  dawn,  and  which  was  like  an  aureole  around  the 
mountains,  and  then  the  warm,  liquid  light  of  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  when  they  had  sat  on  Stone’s  back  porch, 


and  the  light  had  curled  up  aim  gone  to  sleep  in  the 
glasses  of  sherry  they  had  held. 

ft  was  a  beautiful  day  and  he  knew  that  he  was 
enjoying  it  very  much  as  he  moved  on  upstream, 
fishing  and  cursing  occasionally  when  he  hung  his  line 
in  brush  or  weeds  or  among  rocks.  It  grew  brighter 
and  hotter,  and  he  caught  two  more  fish,  almost  identi¬ 
cal  to  the  first  one.  He  had  fished  about  a  mile,  and 
then  he  turned  around  and  headed  back  downstream. 
When  he  got  directly  above  the  place  where  he  had 
caught  his  first  fish,  he  suddenly  sat  down  and  put  his 
booted  legs  in  the  water,  and  laid  his  purple  cap  on  the 
ground,  and,  almost  hidden  among  bushes  he  began  to 
gut  his  fish  with  a  tiny,  razor-sharp  knife  he  carried 
for  the  purpose.  Just  as  he  started  to  get  up,  he  heard 
a  single  splash  below,  and  looked  and  saw  Stone  com¬ 
ing.  He  rested  still  and  watched,  as  Stone  began  to  cast 
into  the  area  where  he  had  caught  his  first  fish  before. 

He  cotdd  see  Stone’s  face  well  from  where  he  sat: 
the  brows  were  contracted  and  bunched  low  toward 
Stone’s  eyes,  giving  him  a  look  of  intentness  which 
almost  suggested  a  mild  madness.  That  so  intensely 
intent  expression  reminded  him  very  much  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  that  his  high  school  Latin  teacher,  Mrs. 
Kelley,  used  to  wear  sometimes  when  she  would  stop 
talking  about  verb  forms  and  declensions  and  begin  to 
talk  about  some  great  Roman,  a  statesman  or  a  gen¬ 
eral,  or  some  Roman  institution  or  custom,  the  Forum 
or  the  circus.  Something  about  the  facial  shadows 
created  by  this  expression  changed  the  lights  of  the 
eyes,  so  that  they  looked  hungry  or  fierce  and  sug¬ 
gested  devotion  or  asceticism  or  something  else  having 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  fishing  or  with  Latin. 

Stone’s  cast  was,  again,  perfect.  He  had  changed 
flies,  now  using  a  Ginger  Quill,  and  the  bit  of  light 
brown  hair  lit  slowly  and  hurried  toward  the  older 
man,  the  line  dropping  and  riding  silently  behind. 
Breaking  the  ripples,  the  splash  was  almost  violent. 
Fleming  had  not  glimpsed  the  fish,  just  the  almost 
scary  strike,  but  he  knew  it  was  a  large  trout,  and  then 
everything  was  silent  again,  and  only  the  taut  line 
lining  straight  angles  on  the  current  would  let  one 
know  that  there  was  a  fish.  Stone  had  not  set  the  hook. 
How  had  he  tightened  the  line  so  quickly?  He  had  not 
jerked  the  rod,  had  not  pierced  the  lip  of  the  fish  with 
the  tiny  barb  yet,  but  was  merely  keeping  the  line 
taut.  The  fish  was  borne  in  closer.  And  then  the  old 
man  lifted,  gentleness  simultaneous  with  firmness,  the 
rod,  and  the  fish  boiled  out  into  the  clear  air,  hung  as 
hovering,  showering  bright  water,  and  spat  the  hook 
away  and  disappeared.  The  fly  floated  on  to  Stone. 

How  large  a  fish  was  it?  Eighteen  inches?  Two  feet? 
Fleming  had  not  seen  the  fish,  knew  that  it  was  of 
some  size,  and  now  it  was  for  him  a  monster  fish,  im¬ 
possibly  huge.  He  had  watched,  instead,  the  old  man’s 
face,  and  had  seen  the  instant  of  the  shiver  of  the  fea- 
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tures,  like  a  click  of  a  lens  shutter,  that  had  photo¬ 
graphed  the  fish,  and  filed  in  inexemptibly  in  the 
memory.  Stone  must  now  know  the  fish,  like  a  hand 
or  a  brother,  and  Fleming  had  seen  the  face  of  Stone, 
but  he  did  not  recognize  what  he  had  seen,  any  more 
than  if  he  had  seen  a  cloud  in  the  sky  which  he  had 
before  seen  somewhere. 

He  sat  quiet  as  the  old  man  turned  back  and  waded 
downstream  towards  the  jeep.  When  Stone  was  out  of 
sight,  he  headed  downstream  too,  but  when  he  got  to 
the  jeep,  the  old  man  was  already  in  the  front  seat, 
abstractedly  smoking  his  pipe. 

He  laid  his  stuff  in  and  drove  off  and  went  about 
two  miles  before  he  said,  “Any  luck?”  thinking,  Why 
didn’t  you  set  the  hook? 

“I  had  three  strikes  and  that  was  all,”  said  the  old 
man.  “Did  you  catch  any?” 

“Three  stockers  is  all,”  said  Fleming,  and  that  was 
all  that  was  said  until  they  had  gone  almost  to  the  very 
top  of  the  mountain,  where  the  stream  crossed,  flatly 
shiny,  under  a  small  wooden  bridge.  Fleming  pulled 
the  jeep  over,  and  they  took  out  the  paper  bags  with 
their  sandwiches,  and  began  to  eat,  making  crackling 
noise  with  the  stiff  paper,  and  pouring  coffee,  which 
steamed  out  of  the  thermos  but  cooled  quickly,  into 
paper  cups.  It  was  now  broad  noon,  and  insects  sawed 
loudly  and  pleasantly,  and  a  white  butterfly  wafted  and 
paused  in  the  ragweed  on  the  roadbank. 

“I’ve  been  reading  Madame  de  Sevigne  lately,”  said 
Fleming.  “Have  you  read  any  of  the  letters  recently?” 

“Nmh.”  The  old  man  had  beautiful  manners,  and 
beautiful  opinions,  and  even  enjoyed  talk,  but  detest¬ 
ed,  very  emphatically,  hearing  himself  talk.  He  had 
been,  Fleming  thought,  almost  too  conscientious  to  he 
a  good  teacher:  his  conscientiousness  had,  after  a 
fashion,  compelled  him  to  leave  a  large  university  in 
the  state  (where  he  had  been  on  the  verge  of  tenure). 
He  had  no  stomach,  he  had  once  said — almost  then 
for  a  moment  unguardedly — for  the  constant  inter¬ 
necine  struggle  for  very  life  in  the  great  mechanics  of 
the  English  department  of  that  university.  Fleming 
had  kept  that  dialogue  in  mind  for  some  few  years 
now.  He  had  gone  up  to  Stone’s  apartment  after  the 
graduation  ceremony  which  had  graduated  him,  and 
they  had  talked.  The  struggle  itself,  except  for  its  be¬ 
ing  like  a  fight  and  often  coddling  an  identical  bitter¬ 
ness,  would  not  have  been  so  bad,  Stone  had  said, 
except  that  all  the  ammunition  was  secondhand  parts. 
For  us,  teachers  of  literature,  books  are  a  sort  of  manna 
from  heaven:  ideas  sprung  fullborn  for  us:  and  I  was 
throwing  them  around  only  to  protect  a  sort  of  pride. 
(“Hand  grenades  that  go  splat!”  he  had  said.)  Even  so, 
I  should  not  have  left  the  university,  Stone  had  said. 
'Fhe  evil  principle,  or  the  silly  principle,  or  renunicia- 
tion  would  no  doubt  break  out  within  a  man  any¬ 
where,  even  if  he  were  alone  in  the  desert.  It  had  then 


seemed  merely  more  “convenient”  to  move  away,  to 
come  to  teach  for  an  inadequate  salary  at  North  State 
Teacher’s  College. 

“Evil  or  silly:”  this  phrase  came  back  to  Fleming 
with  a  redoubled  force,  for  he  had,  since  that  time, 
been  thinking  of  Stone’s  change  of  schools  as  an  em¬ 
blem  of  moral  conduct,  fine,  impeccable;  but  now  he 
remembered  “evil  or  silly,”  and  could  not  think  on 
what  grounds  he  could  meet  it. 

He  looked  at  Stone,  who  was  still  puffing  his  pipe 
placidly  and  glancing  casually  at  the  bright  stream. 
“Say  you  got  only  three  strikes?”  asked  Fleming. 
“Madame  de  Sevigne”  had  led  nowhere. 

“That’s  all,”  the  old  man  said.  He  seemed  very 
tranquil.  “One  of  them  looked  to  be  a  pretty  good 
size.  Wonder  if  there  are  very  many  large  ones  in 
here?” 

“I  doubt  it,”  said  Fleming.  “Probably  baited  out  by 
now.  You  might  have  got  hold  of  one  left  from  last 
year’s  stocking.” 

“Maybe  so,”  said  Stone. 

Fleming  thought  again,  Why  didn’t  you  set  your 
hook?  but  he  said  only,  “Are  you  still  using  a  Royal 
Wulff?” 

“No,”  said  Stone,  and  followed  it  witli  a  statement 
which  seemed  not  connected.  “Do  we  fish  the  stream 
or  does  the  stream  fish  us?” 

Fleming  laughed.  “I  know  what  you  mean,”  he 
said.  “There  isn’t  anyone  more  caught  than  a  fisher¬ 
man.” 

Stone  smiled.  “Yes.  It’s  a  joke  of  a  sort,  but  it’s 
true,  too.  In  November,  when  I  have  hardly  started 
Ovid  in  translation,”  (he  taught  also  a  rather  thin 
course  called  “Survey  of  the  Humanities”  and  added 
“in  translation”  out  of  apologetic  habit)  “I’m  already 
thinking  about  trout  fishing.  If  I’m  caught,  the  hook 
stays  in  me  all  year  long.  And  I  am  caught.  I’ll  admit 
it  cheerfully.  But  then,  you  know,  caught  by  what? 
What  everybody  says  about  fishing,  that  it’s  the  scenery 
and  the  open  air  that  they  go  for?  Now,  of  course,  by 
that  they  usually  mean  that  they  don’t  always  catch 
fish.  But  maybe  there  is  something  to  it.  Or  is  it  plain¬ 
ly  and  simply  the  fish?  Which  don’t  naturally  taste 
better  because  you’ve  caught  them  out  of  a  stream. 
You  hear  that,  too,  but  it’s  a  lie.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  have  the  faintest  notion  myself,” 
said  Fleming,  “but  could  you  think  maybe  it’s  because 
they  like  just  the  act  of  fishing  itself?  I  mean,  they  like 
to  fish  because  they  like  to  flip  a  dry  fly  around,  and 
maybe,  say,  they  can  do  it  well,  with  you  know  what 
I  mean  ‘flair’  and  ‘verve,’  and  they  just  like  to  know 
that  they  can  do  it.” 

"I  suppose  it’s  possible,  but  I  don’t  like  it,”  said 
the  old  man.  “As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  hate  it.  That’s  go¬ 
ing  for  no  reason  at  all.  They  wouldn’t  need  fish  or 
even  water  for  that.  They  coidd  stand  out  in  their 
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iuck  vards  and  fi>h  ai  targets.  No.  I'll  cast  my  vote 
.  die  fish  themselves;  the  fish  are  worth  going  for.  I 
don't  care  for  the  fisherman  as  artist’  any  more  than 
1  care  for  the  fisherman  as  Nature  Boy.’  There  is  a 
nil  tension  about  it  which  seems  evil  to  me.  In  lact,  il 
1  came  across  this  in  a  story  1  was  teaching  to  a  class, 

I  uould  sav.  11  von  like  moral  precepts  in  your  stories, 
here  L  one  eternal  and  true;  Fish  for  fish,  don’t  fish 
for  something  else.’  ” 

1  ike  the  words  “evil  or  silly,”  this  last  statement 
was  also  a  sort  of  shock  to  Fleming,  but  he  had  not 
begun  to  consider  it  before  the  old  man  said,  “Why 
don't  von  start  and  fish  on  up  ahead  of  me?” 

Fie  replied,  with  his  instant  and  gallant  affection 
for  Stone.  "Oh  no.  Please,  you  go  first.  I  think  I’ll  rest 
awhile.” 

Stone  jumped  (disconcertingly)  lithely  out  of  the 
jeep,  and  got  his  stulT  out,  and  came  round  to  Flem¬ 
ing's  side,  and  said,  “Well,  I’ll  wait  on  you  after  a 
while.” 

"Ok,”  said  Fleming.  "But  you  take  it  easy  now.  It’s 
pretty  rough  going  in  some  places.” 

"Well,  if  I  feel  that  I’m  getting  too  tired,  I’m  likely 
to  stop  and  catch  a  nap  somewhere  ’mid  the  sylvan 
scene.” 

"Yeah,”  said  Fleming,  “but  you  be  careful  going 
over  the  falls.  They’re  not  too  high,  but  it  might  be 
pretty  awkward.” 

The  old  man  grinned  and  walked  down  to  the 
stream  which  was  not  now  much  more  than  a  branch. 
Then  he  turned,  and  grinning  again,  gave  a  salute, 
and  waded  or  paddled  in,  splashed  out  of  sight  through 
the  hanging  brush. 

I’ll  give  him  some  little  time,  thought  Fleming, 
he  fishes  slower  than  I  do,  and  I  don’t  want  to  crowd 
him.  He  lit  a  ciragette.  The  bright  pour  of  light  made 
the  dusty  road  a  shiny  yellow,  and  the  warm  throb  of 
insects  still  sounded.  The  whole  scene  and  moment 
seemed  palpable  and  knowing  to  him.  He  knew  that 
he  was  now  enjoying  himself,  but  it  was  an  accepted 
knowledge,  somehow  independent  of  the  raw  self- 
consciousness  which  so  often  accompanied  analysis. 

He  considered  Stone’s  last  statement,  that  one 
which  had  labelled  his  own  not  very  serious  suggestion 
“fisherman  as  artist”  and  had  called  it  “evil”  and  had 
implied  that,  while  the  suggestion  may  have  been  true, 
the  attitude  it  described  was  ridiculous.  Again,  the 
two  words,  “evil,”  “silly.”  And  again  the  old  man  had 
applied  them  to  ideas  which  Fleming  had  thought  of 
as — well,  not  “noble”  maybe,  and  maybe  not  even 
“good”  in  the  stupid  sense  of  the  word — but  as  (again, 
tentatively;  “expressive”  of  something  within  Stone. 
And  then  not  only  within  Stone,  but  with  someone 
else  he  had  thought  of  and  whom  he  had  admired, 
Mrs.  Kelley,  his  Latin  teacher  in  high  school. 


He  remembered  how  once  he  had  visited  her  in  the 
tall  white  apartment  house  near  the  school  building. 
She  had  lived  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  stairs 
inside  the  back  of  the  house  had  been  narrow  and 
dark.  He  had  paused  before  the  painted  white  door, 
breathing  nervously  before  knocking:  he  now  recalled 
that  he  had  had  no  real  reason  for  the  visit  and  had 
gone  almost  out  of  sheer  idleness.  Not  coming  to  the 
door,  she  had  said,  “Come  in,”  and  he  had  opened  the 
door  and  found  her  sitting  on  the  floor  with  her  legs 
tucked  under  her,  and  her  skirt  pulled  decorously  over 
her  knees,  and  she  had  been  surrounded  on  the  floor 
by  a  great  spread  sheaf  of  colored  dipped  paper,  like 
a  dream  flower  garden  growing  out  of  the  grey  worn 
hooked  rug.  She  was  then  somewhere  in  her  early 
sixties,  and  she  had  carried  a  mass  of  dry,  unmanage¬ 
able  grey  hair  which  seemed  to  float  away  from  her 
head.  She  was  short,  and  looked  dumpy  because  of  her 
full  bosom  now  that  she  was  sitting  on  the  floor,  but 
she  overcame  the  dumpiness  usually  because  her  car¬ 
riage  was  so  straight.  She  wore  rimless  spectacles  with 
square  lenses  and  now,  as  she  sat  on  the  floor,  she  had 
to  peer  over  the  edges  of  them  to  see  him.  It  had  re¬ 
minded  him  of  that  expression  of  mild  madness  he  had 
noticed  during  her  separate  moments  of  passion  for 
some  idea.  She  had  spread  her  hands,  indicating  the 
dippings,  somehow  helplessly. 

“These  are  free,”  she  had  said,  and  went  on  to  tell 
him  how  the  other  occupants  of  the  house  stacked 
their  used  Life  magazines  on  the  back  porch  to  be 
hauled  away,  and  how  she,  after  first  asking  their  per¬ 
mission,  leafed  through  the  magazines  and  cut  out, 
with  a  razor  blade,  photographs  of  paintings  she  en¬ 
joyed,  or  thought  she  might  sometime  enjoy,  or  was 
determined  to  enjoy.  “You  can  put  an  art  gallery  in 
a  dresser  drawer,”  she  had  said;  and  he  had  nodded 
assent,  feeling,  but  not  recognizing  for  certain,  this 
kind  of  hyperbole  and  the  brave  fanaticism  for  which 
it  was  emblem. 

She  had  held  one  at  arm’s  length;  a  jarringly- 
colored  still  life  with  goldfish.  “Now  this  one.  I  don’t 
quite  know  what  to  make  of  it.  But  surely  there  is 
something  to  it.  .  .  .”  And  the  implication  was:  there 
must  be  something  to  it  or  they  wouldn’t  have  printed 
it.  (He  remembered  it  now  and  recognized  a  Matisse, 
but  could  not  remember  how  it  had  struck  him  then.) 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  monologue  she  had 
spoken.  He  was  never  required  to  give  a  reason  for 
his  visit;  it  had  been  necessary  only  that  he  share, 
willingly  or  not — it  made  no  difference— her  motive 
for  existence,  her  peculiar  quest. 

The  question  bloomed  burning  in  his  mind:  Yes, 
quest,  But  quest  for  what?  What  was  she  looking  for? 
Of  what  was  I  supposed  to  applaud  her  for  looking 
for?  She  had  told  him  that  he  (anyone)  could  live 
for  twenty-eight  cents  a  day,  “counting  food,  shelter, 
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clothing,  utilities.”  The  method  for  this  depended 
mainly  on  subsisting  on  soda  crackers  and  water.  And 
what  would  he  gain?  That  the  life  of  the  mind  cannot 
be  expensive,  that  comfort  kills  sensibility? 

God  save  me  from  craziness,  he  thought.  He  re¬ 
membered  that  she  had  been  retired  from  teaching 
the  next  year,  and  within  two  years  after  that  she  was 
dead.  She  had  died  from  malnutrition,  or  really,  from 
starvation,  and  it  had  been  discovered  that  she  had 
had  five  thousand  dollars  in  a  savings  account  in  the 
bank,  and  that  she  certainly  knew  about  it.  He  had 
always  attempted  to  think  of  this  as  a  renunciation,  as 
a  brave  death,  as  a  moral  act,  like  Stone’s  escaping  the 
fitful  strife  of  the  larger  school. 

But  Stone  had  said:  “Evil.  Silly.” 

He  was  tired  of  thinking  about  it.  He  had  given 
Stone  enough  time  to  fish  as  far  ahead  as  he  needed. 
Shadows  had  begun  to  collect  about  the  edges  of 
things.  He  got  his  gear,  and,  entering  the  stream,  went 
up  through  the  brush.  By  the  time  he  had  reached 
the  first  high  fall  he  had  caught  four  good-sized 


speckled  trout.  There  was  no  way  to  go  around  the 
fall:  he  had  to  clamber  up  the  ridged  sides.  It  was  not 
really  dangerous,  but  it  was  tiring,  and  he  wondered 
how  the  old  man  had  made  out. 

Not  far  above  the  falls,  he  found  Stone  stretched 
out  on  a  zone  of  grass,  face  down,  with  his  hand  be¬ 
neath  his  face.  He  was  at  first  frightened;  it  seemed  a 
very  long  time  before  he  saw  the  rising  and  falling 
of  breathing.  He  got  tired,  Fleming  thought,  and  so 
he  went  to  sleep. 

He  sat  down  by  Stone,  lit  a  ciragette,  and  prepared 
to  wait.  Stone’s  fishing  rod  lay  in  the  grass,  with  the 
reel  close  by  Fleming’s  knee.  Idly,  he  glanced  at  the 
fly,  and  it  was  with  a  sort  of  detachment  that  he  noted 
that  the  hook  had  no  barb.  It  was  not  the  clean  sharp¬ 
ness  of  a  break,  but  the  smoth,  worn  bluntness  of 
deliberate  filing.  Stone  had  so  fixed  the  hook  before¬ 
hand  that  it  was  impossible  to  catch  a  fish  with  that  fly. 

“Very  well.”  Fleming  had  spoken  to  himself,  but  he 
had  involuntarily  spoken  aloud. 


USELESS  SONG 


Future  rose  and  imprisoned  vein, 
yesterday’s  amethyst  and  this  moment’s  breeze, 

I  long  to  forget  them! 

Man  and  fish  in  their  mediums,  beneath  floating 
things,  waiting  in  algae  or  the  chair  their  night, 

I  long  to  forget  them! 

I. 

Only  I! 

Pounding  the  tray 
where  my  head  will  not  rest. 

Only  I! 

by  Federico  Garcia  Lorca 
(translated  by  Wallace  Kaufman) 
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Eyes  and  Tears 


O  eyes. 

and  by  the  things  which  never  seen 
and  by  the  minds  which  mind  no  being 
why  the  darkness?  O  eyes. 


Far  flung  the  whispers  from  the  cloistered  fields  of  high-grass. 

To  many  little  towns 

Where  streets  and  feet  are  heated  to  a  hurt 
By  August  blacktop  ways. 

The  simple  days  of  sweat  and  ennui  pass. like  strained  breath 
But  for  the  lingering  whisper  there  is  no  death. 

For  the  winds  of  grass  no  death. 

running  laughing  reaching  out  we 

bump  into  a  crazed  anti  frightened. we  escape  from. into  a  horror  madness, 
sweat  drys  under  arms. flung  out  in  squandered  screams  of  joy.no  joy. 
black  cat  shoeman  mend  my  shoes. you  holy  calloused  tiredman. 


A  wooden  giant  broken  at  its  knees. sap  drawn 
Limbs  of  sentient  strength  driven  into  forest  drains. 

Ripped  and  torn  sinews  leave  a  message  also 
To  the  little  eyes  and  hearts  of  little  passer-byers. 

A  leaf  held  high  by  one  last  bough 
Twitches  lightly. 

come  come  come  to  the.polywog  pond. the  dale, 
scrapwood  rafts. three  boys  fall  off  into  the  muck. jump  the  water  off. 
yelp. jumping  singing.squelching  shoes. shrunken  jumping  socks. button 
my  coat  walking. eyes  sweat  water. shoes  walk. 


Grinding  tremor  of  the  wind  sand  whirling 
Sounds  like  raining  nights  on  canvas. 

And  as  the  pieces  wind  across  the  fasted  land 
Filling  up  the  empty  places 
It  seems  as  though  a  question  has  been  asked 
To  all  of  the  forgotten  faces. 

storming  waving  waters  thundering  the  beach, 
blowing  sand  stings. pounding  pounding.we  bow  our  heads  collar  over  ears, 
stinging.closed  eyes  darkness  and  stinging.squint  see  fire  wood. burnt, 
trudging  deep  in  sand. stinging. 


2. 

When  I  penetrate  the  streets  of  chaos 
And  hear  the  cackle  of  brown  shopping-bags, 
I  know  there  should  be  faces 
Somewhere  amidst  the  teeth  and  rags 
But  only  darkness  where  were  eyes. 

And  then  i  groping  stumble  there 
After  shaking  from  within  myself  a  tear. 

By  BILL  SWAINE 
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The  Whitewashed  Rocks 

By  ED  NORRIS 

Mother  Dee  asked  me  about  taking  up  the  white¬ 
washed  rocks  that  lined  our  next  door  neighbor’s  drive¬ 
way  on  our  side.  She  wrondered  if  I  thought  the 
Brantleys  would  mind  since  they  had  gone  to  Wetump- 
ka  for  the  weekend.  I  didn’t  have  time  to  answer 
before  she  said,  “I  don’t  see  anything  at  all  wrong 
with  it,  since  they  are  on  our  side  and  since  we  have 
to  pay  to  get  the  grass  pulled  out  of  them  every  week 
without  fail.”  With  that  she  marched  right  out  to 
supervise  G.C.  without  giving  me  a  chance  to  say  any¬ 
thing. 

G.C.  was  our  yard  man  who  got  put  in  jail  at 
least  once  a  month  for  getting  drunk.  Mother  always 
bailed  him  out,  inspite  of  her  vows  to  never  do  it 
again.  He  paid  her  back  by  doing  yard  work,  just  as 
he  wras  doing  right  then. 

Outside  I  heard  her  holler  to  Ruby  Lipscomb — 
the  lady  who  lives  across  the  street  and  does  nothing 
but  gossip  from  sunup  to  sundown.  Mother  said  that 
the  rocks  have  been  the  bane  of  her  existence  ever 
since  Old  Miss  Mava  Ann  put  ’em  out  there  and 
that  she  didn’t  think  Mary  Nell  would  mind  if  she 
took  them  up.  She  said  she’d  intended  to  ask  her 
before  she  and  Mr.  Brantley  went  to  Wetumpka  to  see 
her  aunt,  but  she’d  forgotten  to  ask. 

Ruby  said  she  didn’t  blame  her  one  bit.  So  Mother 
had  G.C.  go  on  and  pull  up  every  last  rock  on  our 
side,  just  as  if  she  had  asked  the  Brantleys,  and  it  was 
all  okay. 

That  wras  Saturday.  After  I  piled  the  bricks  in  the 
back  of  the  lot  around  Mother’s  compost  pile  I 
thought  that  would  be  the  end  of  the  rocks,  but  when 
I  rolled  up  on  my  bicycle  after  throwing  my  paper 
route  Monday  afternoon,  I  saw  Mother  out  talking  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brantley;  Mr.  Brantley  anyway.  Mrs. 
Brantley  was  chopping  out  the  weeds  between  the 
rocks  of  her  side  of  the  driveway  and  wasn’t  paying 
Mother  any  more  attention  than  if  she  hadn’t  been 
there. 

I  heard  Mother  saying,  “.  .  .  .  I  hope  you  didn’t 
mind.” 


Mr.  Brantley  said,  “Well,  the  gravel’s  sure  to  wash 
to  Jericho!” 

With  that  I  left,  like  I  hadn’t  heard  what  they 
w'ere  talking  about.  I  certainly  didn’t  want  to  find 
myself  tangled  up  in  any  of  it. 

Mother  was  so  red  when  she  came  in  the  house  it 
looked  like  she’d  just  run  down  to  the  A  and  P  and 
back  again  for  no  reason  at  all. 

Daddy  said,  “What’s  the  matter;  the  devil  chasing 
you?” 

I  was  hoping  Mother  wouldn’t  tell,  because  Daddy 
has  such  a  red-hot  temper  about  things  like  that. 
Mother  knows  it  too.  I’ve  told  her  a  million  times 
about  telling  him  such  things,  but  she  pays  me  about 
as  much  attention  as  a  telephone  pole.  She  went  right 
on  and  told  him  everything. 

Mother  wound  up  by  saying  that  she  apologized 
to  Mr.  Brantley  and  that  she  told  him  that  she  thought 
that  the  slag  gravel  was  set  since  it  had  been  there  for 
twrenty  years  and  that  if  even  one  bit  w'ashed,  she’d  get 
G.C.  to  put  every  blessed  rock  back  in  place.  Mother 
said  that  he  still  looked  like  he  didn’t  like  it  though 
and  that  Mary  Nell  never  so  much  as  said  one  word. 
“She  kept  right  on  chop,  chop,  choppin’,  and  she  in 
shorts  at  her  age,”  Mother  said. 

I  had  gone  upstairs  while  they  were  talking,  and 
even  though  I  was  in  my  room  with  the  door  shut  as 
tight  at  Dick’s  hatband,  I  could  hear  Daddy  the 
moment  he  started.  Why,  you  could  have  heard  him 
plumb  over  in  Dadeville,  I  know.  He  raved  on  about 
how  we’d  been  living  here  long  before  they  moved 
next  door  and  that  he  wouldn’t  apologize  to  ’em.  He’d 
tell  ’em  to  go  to  Hell,  if  they  didn’t  like  it. 

Mother  kept  saying:  “Marvin,  not  so  loud.  Mary 
Nell’s  right  there  in  the  driveway;  she’ll  hear  you.” 

Daddy  said,  in  the  loudest  voice  possible,  that  he 
didn’t  care  if  they  all  heard  him. 

In  just  a  minute  Mother  Dee  came  into  my  room 
with  “Did  you  hear  your  Daddy?” 

I  said,  “Could  I  have  missed  it?” 

“Never  have  I  heard  so  much  fuss  over  just  a  fewr 
little  whitewashed  rocks.”  Then  she  began  to  tell  me 
everything  Daddy  had  said  just  like  I  hadn’t  told  her 
that  I’d  heard  every  word  he  spoke.  She  said  that  she 
knew  that  Ruby  Lipscomb  had  gotten  to  Mary  Nell 
before  she  had.  “Yes  sir,  Mrs.  Gossip-Body-Herself 
has  messed  things  up  like  this.”  Then  she  added  that 
she  guessed  the  only  decent  thing  to  do,  since  we  did 
still  have  to  live  next  door  to  them,  w'as  to  go  and 
apologize  to  Mary  Nell. 

As  it  turned  out,  I  had  to  put  the  rocks  (every  one 
in  its  place)  right  back  where  they  came  from.  1  should 
have  been  out  collecting  my  paper  route,  but  since 
G.C.  was  in  jail  again,  I  had  to  do  his  work.  Mother 
Dee  said  that  it  wouldn’t  do  any  good  to  bail  him  out 
today  because  he’d  have  a  hang-over  sure.  So,  while 
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ho  was  resting  there  in  jail,  1  had  to  put  the  rocks  back 
along  the  driveway.  I  bet  he'd  even  forgotten  about 
pulling  them  out.  Lazy  nigger! 

Mother  couldn't  get  anything  out  of  Mrs.  Brantley, 
when  she  went  out  to  apologize  to  her  last  Monday, 
except:  "Well,  gravel’s  gonna  wash.”  This  was  the  very 
Mint  thing  Mr.  Brantley  had  said.  Mother  Dee  has 
always  declared  that  Mrs.  B  (Mother  calls  her  that 
now  to  her  back)  never  had  one  bone  of  originality  in 
her  whole  fat  body  anyway.  Mother  told  her  that  she 
would  have  them  put  back  the  next  Saturday.  Mrs.  B’s 
only  response  was  a  put-on  smile  with  a  little  whining 
“huh.” 

Mother  said.  "I  came  within  an  inch  of  slapping 
her  fat  cheeks.  The  idea  of  her  looking  at  me  with 
that  sick-cow  look!” 

That  was  last  Monday.  Saturday  night,  after  I 
finished  replacing  every  one  of  those  whitewashed 
rocks  and  after  Mother  finished  fixing  her  favorite 
recipe,  pineapple  upside  down  cake,  we  went  over  to 
Ruby  Lipscomb’s  house  for  the  once-a-month  neighbor¬ 
hood  picnic.  Everybody  brings  a  covered  dish. 

We  were  the  first  family  to  walk  into  the  Lips¬ 
comb’s  backyard,  except  for  the  Lipscombs  of  course. 
Before  I  teas  in  the  yard  good  I  tripped  over  a  croquet 
wicket  and  almost  broke  my  neck.  Do  you  think 
Mother  Dee  or  Daddy  or  anybody  noticed?  No,  sir, 
not  at  all.  They  just  went  right  on  about  setting 
things  on  the  table.  No  one  so  much  as  asked,  “Are 
vou  hurt?”  I  could  have  been  dead  for  all  they  cared. 

I  looked  up  from  where  I  was  lying  sprawled  out 
Hat  like  a  flapjack  on  the  ground  and  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brantley  coming  down  the  driveway  with  a  bowl  in 
each  hand.  You  should  have  seen  the  look  that  passed 
between  them  and  Mother  Dee  and  Daddy.  It  was 
cold  enough  to  freeze  Mrs.  Selest  Williams’  country 
butter.  Before  any  argument  or  fight  could  get  started 
though,  BANG  out  the  back  door  little  Stevie — the 
Lipscomb’s  four  year  old  bad  child — flew  naked  as  a 
Jay  Bird. 

“Catch  him,”  Mrs.  Lipscomb  shouted  loud  enough 
to  break  your  eardrums.  He  didn’t  see  me  stretched  out 
on  the  ground.  So  I  caught  him  when  he  went  flying 
by  like  a  greased  streak  of  lightning  and  laughing  like 
he  wasn’t  doing  anything  wrong  at  all.  I  thought  it 
was  terrible,  but  everybody  else  said,  “Wasn’t  he  cute?” 


Even  Mrs.  Lipscomb  pretended  she  wasn’t  mad  at  him 
anymore.  Of  course,  I  had  to  carry  him  kicking  and 
screaming,  wet  as  he  could  be,  into  the  house.  It  took 
both  me  and  the  Lipscomb’s  maid  to  hold  that  “bad 
young-un”  while  she  finished  bathing  him. 

1  was  furious  because  I  wasn’t  out  in  the  backyard 
where  I  knew  a  fight  must  be  raging.  I’d  read  about 
boundary  disputes  before.  Sure  enough,  about  that 
time  1  heard  this  loud  WHAP  come  roaring  in  from 
out  back.  Then  I  heard  Daddy  yell,  “I  got  you  that 
time.”  I  dropped  little  Stevie  in  Perly  Mae’s  lap  and 
went  dashing  out  the  back  door. 

I  expected  to  see  Daddy  and  Mr.  Brantley  in  the 
dust  and  Mother  Dee  pulling  Mrs.  Brantley’s  hair,  but 
instead  there  was  Daddy,  Mr.  Brantley  and  Mrs.  Lips¬ 
comb  playing  a  game  of  croquet.  Daddy  had  just 
knocked  Mr.  Brantley’s  ball  all  the  way  over  to  the  big 
old  garage  that  used  to  be  a  barn  before  town  spread 
out  so  much.  Mother  Dee  was  sitting  next  to  Mrs. 
Brantley  in  the  hammock  stretched  between  the  big 
pecan  trees  that  Ruby’s  grandfather  had  planted  way 
back  when.  They  were  discussing  the  program  that 
their  Primrose  Garden  Club  was  going  to  present  at 
the  Alabama  Camellia  Convention  in  Montgomery, 
just  three  months  off. 

It  was  late,  8:30,  before  the  picnic  broke  up. 
Mother  Dee,  Daddy  and  I  walked  across  the  street 
with  the  Brantleys.  I  was  a  little  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
’em  and  started  walking  on  top  of  the  whitewashed 
rocks  pretending  not  to  listen  to  what  they  were  say¬ 
ing.  I  heard  Daddy  say  that  he  sure  was  glad  I  put 
those  rocks  back  down.  “The  gravel  would  have  been 
all  over  our  yard  in  no  time,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Brantley  said,  “We  certainly  do  appreciate 
having  such  fine  neighbors.” 

Mother  Dee  was  asking  Mrs.  Brantley  if  she  hadn’t 
lost  some  weight.  They  told  each  other  good-by  and 
said  how  grand  the  other’s  covered  dish  was. 

The  minute  we  got  in  the  house  Daddy  said,  “That 
Mr.  Brantley  is  a  horse-ass  of  a  sport  when  it  comes  to 
croquet.” 

Mother  said,  “Such  poor  ideas  Mrs.  B  does  have 
about  garden  clubbing,  and  she’ll  probably  wear  that 
hundred  year  old  wash  dress,  fat  as  she  is,  to  the  con¬ 
vention  in  Montgomery.” 

I  just  sat  on  the  stuffed  sofa  and  took  it  all  in. 
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My  Home  Or  My  Country? 

by  HEBERT  R.  PEREZ 

During  the  few  months  preceding  the  open  armed 
revolt  of  the  youth  of  Cuba  against  the  dictatorship 
of  Fulgencio  Batista,  there  was  another  revolt  going 
on  in  thousands  of  homes.  At  this  time  very  many 
young  men  and  women  in  the  “institutos”  and  univer¬ 
sities,  as  well  as  many  of  their  less  educated  counter¬ 
parts,  overtly  demanded  a  radical  change  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  dictator’s  answer  to  this  display  of 
freedom  was  a  series  of  persecutions  which  endangered 
the  lives  of  many  students. 

The  revolutionary  energy  was  not  broken,  how¬ 
ever.  It  was  simply  driven  underground.  With  the 
emergence  of  Eidel  Castro  as  the  leader  of  an  open 
revolt,  the  channeling  of  this  revolutionary  energy 
came  about.  The  schools  became  arsenals;  the  students, 
important  members  in  the  revolutionary  cells.  And  to 
the  despair  of  their  parents,  the  students’  position  be¬ 
came  riskier  every  moment. 

The  other  revolt  was  less  violent,  and  the  issues 
seemed  to  be  less  clear  at  times,  but  not  less  important. 
The  issue  of  the  parents’  interests  and  their  children’s 
acts  in  these  abnormal  situations  comes  with  each 
revolution.  It  is  the  revolution  in  the  home,  if  you 
wish. 

I  found  this  to  be  the  case  when  I  came  back  home 
for  the  first  time  after  a  year  away.  I  was  disturbed  by 
my  brother’s  absence.  He  was  then  in  the  country  at 
the  home  of  my  uncle  where  he  had  been  for  three 
weeks  hiding  from  the  police.  My  father  and  I  made 
arrangements  to  visit  him,  and  one  night  we  slipped 
unnoticed  out  of  town. 

On  the  way,  I  reflected  about  my  father.  He  is  the 
kind  of  man  that  commands  the  respect  of  his  fellow 
men.  His  deep,  seeking  eyes,  the  tone  of  his  voice — 
clear  and  loud,  and  his  robust  physique  give  him  the 
appearance  of  an  officer  in  the  army.  By  his  talking, 
you  can  deduce  he  is  a  liberal,  almost  to  the  point  of 
radicalism.  When  the  conversation  turns  to  political 
affairs,  he  will  support  most  innovations  (if  democra¬ 
tic)  in  the  government.  This  was  my  father  before 
Batista,  wdien  his  actions  could  not  hurt  others  of  his 
household,  but  when  the  dictatorship  came  about,  he 
learned  to  keep  his  thoughts  to  himself.  Now,  he  never 
talks  about  politics. 

We  wrere  received  warmly  at  the  home  of  my  uncle, 
but  at  first  I  did  not  see  my  brother.  Seconds  later  he 
came  to  the  parlor  smiling  and  holding  a  black  pistol 


in  his  hand  which  he  then  put  in  his  pocket.  “We  have 
to  be  careful  around  here,”  he  said. 

Almost  automatically  the  conversation  turned  to 
discuss  my  brother’s  position.  My  uncle  talked  about 
my  brother’s  “crazy  ideas”  and  his  wanting  to  join  the 
group  that  recently  had  gone  to  the  Sierra  Maestra. 
He  said  he  had  advised  him  to  finish  his  studies  and 
let  the  world  run  itself  but  that  Hernan  would  not 
listen.  My  father  also  joined  in  the  criticism,  and 
among  many  other  things  he  said  that  Fidel’s  attack 
on  the  Moncada  was  insane,  that  they  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  without  the  army.  He  recognized  Batista  as  a 
tyrant  but  termed  anything  against  him  suicidal, 
finally,  Father  explained  that  he  doubted  the  motives 
behind  the  revolutionary  leaders  and  said  that  all  they 
cared  for  was  the  profits  that  they  could  get  out  of  it 
later  on. 

1  listened  to  my  father,  and  1  knew  that  he  did  not 
mean  many  of  these  things  at  heart.  He  talked  pain¬ 
fully,  controlling  his  emotions,  trying  to  make  his 
arguments  the  result  of  reasoning.  His  only  aim  was 
to  keep  my  brother  away  from  danger,  although  he 
knew  that  perhaps  it  was  too  late  now. 

Actually,  Father’s  viewpoint  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  was  sympathetic.  He  respected  and  sup¬ 
ported  it,  for  their  plans  and  ideals  he  deemed  just 
and  noble.  But  these  plans  seemed  so  far  from  realiza¬ 
tion.  He  could  only  see  what  the  cost  of  the  whole 
affair  would  be:  the  toil,  sacrifices,  human  life.  He  saw 
nothing  but  danger  in  the  path,  and  he  saw  as  his 
only  duty  then  to  protect  Hernan.  But  Brother  could 
not  escape  his  undertaking.  His  calling  was  stronger 
than  the  family  tie  which  he  had  not  formed.  Away 
from  the  home  he  had  nothing.  All  that  was  his  lay 
in  the  future.  He  wanted  to  build  that  future.  The 
time  had  come  when  he  wanted  to  have  something 
which  he  cotdd  call  his  own.  The  Revolution  offered 
him  this  opportunity,  and  he  could  not  let  it  slip 
away.  Unlike  Father,  he  could  see  in  the  future  noth¬ 
ing  but  greatness.  The  suffering  and  toil  in  between 
didn  t  matter.  In  any  case,  he  could  barely  picture 
them.  Hunger,  toil,  failure,  death,  were  abstract  terms 
to  him. 

After  about  two  hours  of  this  unfruitful  talking, 
we  readied  to  go  back  home.  My  brother’s  luck  was 
already  thrown  with  the  Revolution,  that  was  cer¬ 
tain.  My  father  was  pensive  all  the  way  home.  I  was 
glad  to  have  seen  my  brother. 

That  night  I  heard  Father  tell  Mother  that  as  soon 
as  I  was  gone  to  Florida  and  my  brother  was  gone  to 
the  Sierra,  he  would  also  join  the  Revolution.  Now 
that  his  children  were  out  of  danger  under  his  care 
there  was  nothing  to  hold  him  back.  He  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  explain  to  her  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  His  view  was  then  so  much  like  those  of  the 
students! 
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Francois  Villon 

A  Translation,  and  a  Commentary 
B\  WALLACE  KAUFMAN 

Starvation  is  not  always  a  malady  of  the  body,  nor 
is  it  less  acute  or  less  important  when  it  afflicts  the 
spiritual  being.  Perhaps  the  worst  thing  about  spiritual 
starvation  is  that  one  can  die  with  it  instead  of  from 
it.  Such  was  the  plight  of  Francois  Villon  in  January 
1463  as  he  waited  in  his  jail  cell,  believing  that  he 
would  be  hanged  for  participating  in  a  street  brawl 
two  months  earlier. 

It  is  probably  true  that  Villon  was  a  criminal  and  a 
general  nuisance,  but  underneath  this  flagrant  rebel¬ 
liousness  was  a  very  intelligent,  sensitive,  and  religious 
man  who  reacted  profoundly  to  other  people  and  to 
himself.  The  rather  distasteful  character,  about  whom 
there  are  written  many  derogatory  remarks  in  the 
court  records,  seems  to  have  been  in  part  a  defense 
thrown  up  to  protect  an  inner  sensitivity  from  the 
many  blows  it  might  receive  from  the  rather  rough 
world  of  that  time.  On  the  other  hand  Villon  clearly 
seems  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  almost  all  forms  of 
debauchery.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  odd  combina¬ 
tion  of  hardened  underworld  and  poetic  genius — a 
combination  which  gave  rise  to  poetry  which  was  both 
brutally  realistic  and  technically  skillful. 

One  may  believe  that  poems  should  stand  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  I  think  the  one  which  is  translated  here 
is  capable  of  doing  so.  But  poems  are  even  more 
meaningful  when  their  background  has  been  eluci¬ 
dated. 

One  evening  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1463  Villon 
had  had  dinner  with  four  disreputable  companions 
and  afterwards  all  were  apparently  fortified  against 
the  cold  Paris  night  as  well  as  severe  Parisian  laws. 
One  of  the  five  men,  a  Roger  Pichart,  caused  a  brawl 
by  spitting  into  the  open  window  of  an  escriptoire 
and  challenging  the  clerks  inside  to  a  fight.  One  of 
Villon’s  companions  was  captured  immediately  and 
the  others,  including  Villon,  were  rounded  up  in  a 
very  short  time. 

The  officials  had  seen  Monsieur  Francois  Villon 
before  and  undoubtedly  would  be  pleased  if  this  were 
the  last  time.  He  was  again  subjected  to  the  water 
torture,  in  which  he  was  forced  to  swallow  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  cold  water.  After  that  he  was  sentenced  to 
hang  and  returned  to  his  cell. 


It  is  surprising  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of  these 
cruel  injustices  in  “L’Epitaphe”,  but  it  is  a  credit  to  his 
religious  nature  that  he  was  able  to  separate  the 
punishments  of  man  from  those  of  God.  While  he  had 
suffered  terribly  and  may  have  considered  his  debt 
to  society  more  than  atoned  for,  he  did  not  presume 
that  he  was  without  sin  before  the  eyes  of  God.  On  the 
contrary,  in  “L’Epitaphe”  he  takes  an  attitude  of 
complete  repentance — an  attitude  which  shows  even 
more  profoundly  his  separation  of  human  justice  from 
divine  justice  since  the  poem  is  written  as  if  he  were  al¬ 
ready  dead  after  having  undergone  the  most  extreme 
deprivation  and  suffering.  Yet,  it  is  not  a  completely 
personal  poem  lamenting  his  singular  state.  It  is  a 
poem  which  has  an  appeal  to  his  contemporaries  who 
were  still  alive,  and  perhaps  there  is  an  appeal  to  us. 
There  is  great  significance  in  the  refrain: 

Mais  priez  Dieu  que  tous  nous  vueille  absouldre! 

“L’Epitaphe”  is  a  poem  of  spiritual  starvation,  and  as 
such  perhaps  it  is  applicable  even  to  those  in  this 
present  day  and  age  who  believe  themselves  to  be  in 
good  grace  because  they  have  plentiful  tables. 

1  look  on  the  poem  as  having  the  matter  of  hunger 
as  its  central  theme,  and  in  my  translation  I  have 
tried  to  strengthen  this  by  a  certain  unity  in  the 
imagery.  The  poet,  in  the  persona  of  a  hung  criminal, 
is  begging  for  spiritual  mercy  or  love  from  both  his 
fellow  men  and  from  Christ.  This  highly  abstract  in¬ 
teraction  is  grounded  and  given  power  by  images  of 
physical  thirst  and  starvation.  Pity  becomes  something 
to  be  given  like  bread.  Christ  is  the  life-giving  sacra¬ 
ment  of  body  and  blood  whose  grace  can  dry  up  and 
leave  the  beggars  eternally  thirsty.  The  irony  of  the 
crows  and  the  magpies  lies  in  the  picture  of  scavenger 
birds  thriving  while  the  miserable  beggars  hang  and 
swing  in  the  wind.  Yet  there  is  also  hope  embodied  in 
the  poem.  These  men  do  have  spirits  which  live  and 
may  be  saved  even  though  the  body  has  died  and 
withered. 

As  for  the  mere  prosodical  mechanics  of  transla¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  proper  to  offer  a  brief  defense  of  my 
work.  The  main  problem  one  must  cope  with  when 
trying  to  render  a  faithful  translation  is  that  of  trying 
to  make  the  English  poem  something  which  will  stand 
on  its  own  almost  as  well  as  the  original.  To  me  this 
means  observing  smooth  English  prosody — avoiding 
excessively  awkward  inversions,  using  only  true  rimes 
and  estabilshing  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  meter.  It 
would  also  be  nice  if  one  could  reproduce  the  original 
rime  scheme,  but  as  a  study  of  English  translations  will 
show,  the  feat  is  virtually  impossible  if  one  expects  to 
have  a  fluent  poem.  Swinburne,  in  his  translation,  was 
forced  into  riming  feminine  and  masculine  endings 
and  matching  rive  with  give.  Rossetti  unfortunately 
rimes  his  with  bliss.  Others  destroy  the  simple  tone  of 
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the  poems  in  their  search  for  English  equivalents  that 
fit  the  meter.  For  my  part  I  have  tried  to  be  slave  to 
neither  form  nor  overly-literal  meaning.  1  have  gen¬ 
erally  used  an  iambic  pentameter  line,  but  when  I 
felt  it  important  to  the  effect  of  the  poem,  1  followed 
the  syllabication  and  stress  pattern  of  the  original  or 
at  least  arranged  mine  to  give  a  corresponding  effect. 

My  aim  has  been  to  create  in  English  a  poem  which 
will  convey  some  part  of  the  idea  and  feeling  found  in 
the  original.  I  do  not  believe  any  translation  can  do 
justice  to  Villon,  and  so  I  have  only  tried  to  indicate 
as  strongly  and  clearly  as  possible  what  the  poem  is 
about. 

Ballad  of  the  Hanged 

Fellow  men  who  live  while  we  are  dead 
Do  not  turn  stony  hearts  on  our  shame, 

To  us  give  pity  as  to  beggars  bread 
And  God  will  sooner  do  for  you  the  same. 

Five,  six,  you  see  us  bound  in  blame; 
llie  flesh  we  nourished  all  too  well 
Has  withered  and  yields  a  putrid  smell, 

And  we,  our  bones,  are  burnt  debris. 

May  no  man  mock  our  private  Hell, 

But  pray  God  absolve  us  all  with  kind  decree. 

Oh,  brothers  if  we  call  to  you 
Do  not  disdain  our  prayer,  although 
By  justice  we  received  our  rightful  due; 

None  in  paths  of  righteousness  can  always  go. 
Excuse  us  if  we  seem  too  bold  and  throw 
Ourselves  toward  Christ  with  shrill  and  hungry  cry 
So  in  His  Grace  he  will  not  pass  us  by. 

But  save  us  from  infernal  enmity. 

We  are  dead — let  none  the  dead  decry, 

But  pray  God  absolve  us  all  with  kind  decree. 


The  rain  has  soaked  and  washed  our  starved  remains. 
The  sun  has  baked  them  black  and  sucked  them  dry; 
Crows  have  plucked  our  eyes  with  raucous  strains 
And  torn  our  beards  and  brows  with  gleeful  cry. 

We  cannot  rest  beneath  a  peaceful  sky — 

The  wind  with  every  slight  advance 
Is  master  of  our  stiff  but  graceful  dance; 

More  pecked  than  suet  hung  on  any  tree. 

Do  not  make  merry  of  our  awkward  stance 
But  pray  God  absolve  us  all  with  kind  decree. 

Prince  Jesus,  ruling  over  fate  and  chance. 

Guard  us  from  Hell  and  its  dread  advance. 

We  fear  the  Devil  and  his  slavery. 

Brothers,  see  in  us  no  small  mischance, 

But  pray  God  absolve  us  all  with  kind  decree. 
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TO  A  YOUNG  MISS 

(for  L.S.) 

By  ALLEN  J.  KOPPENHAVER 
Listen  to  this  lecture 

Not.  I  am  speaking  of  the  French  Christs 
II:,  ’.g  in  dormitories.  Symbolists.  Life 
They  would  tell  you  is 
Genuine  and  criminal,  but  stay 
The  thoughtless  pencil  and  knit  a  pair 
Of  days  in  your  mind. 

A  hell  of  a  world  despairs 
But  a  smoke’s  a  smoke. 

Finish  your  cigarette. 

Step  it  carefully  to  death 
I'm  still  speaking  on  the  floor. 

Tap  it.  Again.  To  make  sure. 

Still  pure ?  Sad  or  wise? 

Comb  out  your  hair 

In  whispered  wisps  of  carbonized  dreams; 
Then  pack  up  our  troubles  in  your  knitting 
Ba°r  and  smile. 

O 


RISING  TO  SNOWFALL 


By  LESLIE  HANCOCK 

On  its  knees  at  a  white  bedside,  the  morning 

Invoked  itself  like  a  child 

Praying  to  the  footboard.  I 

Doffed  a  window 

To  see  the  snow 

Dance  on  the  palms 

Of  roofs  and  roads  and  walks  and  lawns. 

There  were  no  roofs,  but  crops  of  snow. 
There  were  no  roads,  but  widths  of  snow. 
There  were  no  walks,  but  lengths  of  snow. 
There  were  no  lawns,  but  sheets  of  snow. 

I  pierced  my  ears 
With  words  to  hear 

the  snow  in  dark  branches 
the  snow  past  dark  waters 
the  snow  against  dark  faces. 

But 

There  was  only  the  rush  of  snow  in  snow 
And  the  flow  of  snow  past  snow 
And  the  hum  of  snow  against  snow. 

There  was  the  hush  of  snow  and  of  the  dark 
snow  that  grows  in  shadows. 

The  softened  frost  that  called 

Itself  a  sunrise  fell  over  the  scene 

In  flakes  of  wet,  spreading  like  slush 

Along  the  meltproof  snow.  I  laughed,  and  the  morn 

Slammed  in  my  face. 

And  the  snow 
Beating,  the  snow 
Drifting,  the  snow 
Tasting  cold  on  my  hand. 
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Leukemia 


From  that  queer  Bethel  where  he  had  wrestled, 

He  shambled,  as  if  with  a  twisted  hip. 

Toward  the  dark  bed.  In  short,  he  had  been  writing 
Verse,  and  was  tired,  and  now  sought  sleep. 

The  lines  yet  ached  and  burned  upon  his  eyes. 

It  was  time.  Winter  had  tarried  too  long. 

Had  stayed  and  stayed,  and  he  awaited  death 
Within  this,  his  twenty-sixth  year.  His  younger 
Sister  (the  baby,  always)  had  warned  him: 

“Please,  Paul,  please  don’t  keep  awake  writing  such 
Late  hours.  You  need  your  rest.  You  know  you  do.” 
He  had  promised,  simply  to  satisfy 
The  gesture,  as  if  a  mere  stranger  stretched 
Out  a  hand  to  shake;  thinking,  “Rest’s  not  food. 
Won’t  feed  a  blood  so  fierce  that  it  devours 
Itself.  If  sleep  augments  my  days,  it  clips 
The  nights.” 

That  was  a  month  ago,  and  still 
Midnights  discovered  him  at  his  desk,  scratching 
The  snowy  paper.  Until  recently 
There  had  seemed  two  snows  to  fight,  one  outdoors, 
One  within.  For  between  the  door  and  window 
He’d  watched  a  cherry  tree,  and  just  last  week 
(And  this  mid-April!)  had  it  first  shown  any 
Silvergreen  of  spring. 

So  terribly  soon! — 

Yesterday  it  exploded  into  blossom 
Like  a  pink  umbrella  abruptly  opened. 

It  had  frightened  him.  Unaccountably, 

He  had  not  gone  out  until  the  morning 

Of  today;  had  been  attacked  in  the  doorway 

By  a  fragrant  blast  of  petals.  Already 

The  first  hot  wind  rubbed  and  broke  the  blooming. 


By  FRED  CHAPPELL 
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Duke-Rhodes 

STUDIO 

Portraits  are  precious  be¬ 
yond  price. 

Your  Professional 
Photographers 

GRACE  P.  RHODES 

Photographer 
10041/2  W.  Main  St. 
Phone  5-9172 


TANNER’S 


We  Carry  Durham's  Only 

"KING-SIZE" 

SANDWICH 

Try  Our  Famous  Juices 

Orange 
Pineapple 
Party  Punch 


We  Thank  You  For 
Your  Business 


VIA  BANK  OF  AMERICA 

TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 

money  only  you  can  spend 


Play  it  safe  this  summer !  Carry  your  travel 
funds  in  blue  and  gold  Bank  of  America 
Travelers  Cheques  . .  .  backed  by  the  world’s 
largest  bank.  Low-cost  B  of  A  Cheques  are 
sold  by  banks  everywhere  —  here  and  abroad. 
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DUKE  UNIVERSITY  LAUNDRY 
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E.  P.  Hayes,  ’27,  Manager 


Campus  Representatives  To 
Serve  Y our  Cleaning  and 
haundering  Needs 
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Famous  for  accuracy,  built  to  serve  for  a 
lifetime,  the  Hamilton  watch  is  styled  to 
stand  out— in  class,  on  campus— everywhere. 

Perhaps  you’ll  get  your  Hamilton  this  Spring. 

Fine  jewelers  everywhere  are  now  featuring 
a  full  selection-including  the  style  that’s 
right  for  you.  Hamilton  Watch  Company, 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  ^patented 
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the  unmistakable 


look  of  leadership 


Stories  . 
Poems  . 
Essays  . 


Material  for  the  October 
Archive  should  be  submitted 
to  Fred  Chappell,  Editor  or 
sent  to  Box  4665  Duke 
Station. 
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Your  Own  Spark 
Plug  —  And 
Proud  Of  It! 


You  are  the  world’s  lucki¬ 
est  young  people!  What  you 
do,  how  much  you  earn,  how 
well  you  live  depends  large¬ 
ly  on  yourself. 

You  won’t  mind  starting 
at  the  bottom  because  you 
know  most  of  the  top  jobs  in 
North  Carolina  are  held  by 
men  who  started  right  there. 

Willingness  to  work  and 
venture  is  the  vital  spark  of 
our  system  of  free  opportu¬ 
nity. 


Duke 

University 

Dining 

Halls 


•  Woman's  College 
Dining  Halls 

•  Gilbert-Addoms 
Dining  Hall 

•  The  Oak  Room 

•  Old  T rinity  Room 

•  Cafeterias  A-B-C 

•  Breakfast  Bar 

•  The  New  Grille 

•  Graduate  Center 
Cafeteria  and 
Coffee  Lounge 
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Eckerd’s 


DRUG  STORES 


Durham's 

Complete 

Cosmetics 

Stores 


Featuring  .  .  . 

NAMES  YOU  KNOW 


FABERGE 
JAC.  COCHRAN 


122  WEST  MAIN  STREET 

Hours:  9  A.M. — 6  P.M.  Daily 


•  LANVIN 


HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 
TUSSY 


FOREST  HILLS  SHOPPING 
CENTER 

Hours:  9  A.M. — 10  P.M.  Daily 
12  Noon — 8  P.M.  Sunday 


Records  and  High  Fidelity  Equipment 

205-207  E.  Franklin  St.  —  Phone  5396  Chapel  Hill 


Kemp  puts  the  Art  in  Art 
More  Room  To  Browse  Around 
Special  Rates  To  Freshmen 


EQUIPMENT  AT  ALLIED  PRICES 
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COLLEGE  IS  A  BED  OE  ROSES .  .  . 
with\^lwt^jt^  debucale*  sheets 

and  HERITAGE  TOWELS 


W  AMSUTTA  MILLS,  Division  of  M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1430  Broa  rk  1  8,  N.  Y.  Also  look  for  Wamsutta  Super  cole*  Sheets  and  Pillowcases,  Baby  cole  Crib  Sheets.  Blcnket* 

Automatic  Blankets,  Mattress  Pads  and  Covers,  Pillows  and  Fashion  Fabrics  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 


"BELVEDERE  ROSE”  —  for  the  gal  who's  smart  enough 
to  set  up  college  housekeeping  —  a  charming  Viennese 
rose-garden  beautifully  screen-printed  on  silken-surface 
Wamsutta  Debucale  .  It's  a  pattern  as  gay  and  re¬ 
freshing  as  Old  Vienna  .  .  .  repeated  on  a  plush 
Heritage  towel.  "Belvedere  Rose”  — and  the  other 
enchanting  patterns  in  Wamsutta's  unique  Vienna 
Revival  series — are  “The  Answer”  for  hope  chest  or 
gifts  for  friends  and  family.  Economical,  too,  because 
famous  Wamsutta  quality  makes  them  last  and  last.  See 
them  in  the  domestics  department  of  the  finest  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  your  home  or  college  town. 


KINGSLEY 

6  pc.  place  setting  $39.75  Fed.  Tax  incl. 

...  a  new  concept  in 
table  setting  harmony. 

Kingsley  by  Kirk  combines  the 
perfect  form  in  sterling  with 
a  floral  design  that  beautifully 
matches  America’s  most  popular 
china  and  crystal  patterns. 


fright,  1959,  Conde  Nast  Pub 


America’s  Finest  Sterling  by  America’s  Oldest  Silversmiths 


JONES  &  FRASIER  CO. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

JOLLY’S 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

CARPENTER-MATTHEW 
ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 


GARIBALDI  &  BRUNS,  INC. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

SCHIFFMAN’S,  INC. 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

HUGGIN  S  JEWELERS 
WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


America’s  oldest  silversmiths  create  Kirk  sterling  for  those  who  appreciate  the  best.  Necessarily  limited  in 
quantity,  you’ll  find  it  only  at  the  finest  dealers  in  your  community.  Write  for  "Your  Silver  Notes  from  Kirk" 
and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer.  KIRK  STERLING,  Department  B,  Balto.  18,  Md. 


6  pc. 


place 
setting 
$43.75 
Fed.  Tax  incl 


Individually  yours  .  . . 
Your  initials  individually 
styled  in  your  own  hand- 
engraved  monogram 
create  the  pattern  design 


